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INTRODUCTION 


CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION IN THE MAKING 


By THE Rev. Pror. James Morratr, D.D., D.Litr. LL.D. 


on the eve of its re-formation, when the larger demands of 

Christianity and civilization made it essential for Western 
Europe to form its Church over again, on lines nearer to those of 
its original formation. What lies between these points may be best 
understood if we try to take it as it comes, placing ourselves as far 
as possible in the position of men at certain eras. In the light of the 
fait accompli one is apt to regard as inevitable the changes which led 
up to it. A better, though more exacting, method is to imagine the 
surprise of men as they found themselves in a position that seemed 
to reverse the expectations of their fathers. During the course of our 
period there were several such astonishing changes of fortune, be- 
wildering times in the affairs of men, shifts of opinion, triumphs and 
defeats which took the age aback. Thus, who at the beginning of 
the second century, when the Apocalypse of John was still fresh in 
the mind of the Church, when the Roman power curtly prosecuted 
the name and worship of the Christian sect, who could have dreamed 
that two centuries later the Roman Emperor would make this 
despised Oriental cult the religion of the State ? Again, at the dawn 
of the fourth century, who could have imagined that a hundred 
years would see the appalling spectacle of Rome falling before 
irreverent invaders from the North-East in what has been called ‘‘ a 
prolonged moral earthquake ” ? Or who, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, could have expected a still more staggering blow 
from the East in a couple of centuries, the sudden rise and threat 
of Islam? Even in the fourteenth century, though the Papal 
schism had begun and although open satire of the clergy and their 
ways rang from one side of Europe to another, who could have 
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anticipated that the next century was to gather forces which in the 
first half of the sixteenth would prove strong enough to challenge 
the papal system ? 

Dramatic turns such as these mark the fourteen centuries of our 
period. Rarely was there any settled era; either such stability as 
there was proved temporary or else extended over a limited range. 
The condition of the Roman Empire in the second century was 
serious; invasions by barbarian tribes on the border, internal dis- 
sensions, and scourges of plague and famine, made it an uneasy 
world, and so it was in the end of the closing fourteenth century, 
that critical era which, as Stubbs observes, ‘‘ seems to show us all 
nations, all royalties, churches, religions, civilized or barbarous, in 
a cauldron or whirlpool from which there was very small chance of 
emerging whole.” Things righted themselves partially in the 
fifteenth century. Yet even then the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks sent a shock through Europe, while wars and rumours of 
wars continued to vex the Continent and England. 

Behind such sharp changes and surprises, between the second 
century and the sixteenth, lay ideas and convictions which often 
were shaping themselves before men realized their import. Thus, 
to take but a couple of examples which are connected with one 
another, the rise of Islam was due to an irresistible religious force, 
which swept the Saracens to victory from Persia in the East to Spain 
in the West; and the counter-attack of Europe in the Crusading 
movement was equally inspired by an idea, the hope of regaining 
the Holy Land for the Church. In both cases lower motives mixed 
with the first original impetus; idealism allied itself more or less 
reluctantly to ambition and greed; yet, after allowance is made for 
such deflections and admixtures, it remains true that history was 
shaped in each case by a conviction of heart and mind. Here, as 
elsewhere, economic factors and racial considerations emerge which 
require, no doubt, to be weighed in estimating alike the successes 
and the failures. Armies are not composed of saints, and in a State 
self-interest is wellnigh inevitable. Yet it is plain that neither 
economic impulses nor secular motives started such movements. A 
breath moved on the waters and new life was created. In both cases 
we have what may be termed wars of ideas, expansions of life among 
the nations which lifted them for the time being beyond any 
material and selfish interests. Such progress as may be traced 
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throughout our period was achieved by the impetus of such beliefs 
and visions working in a more or less obstinate medium. 

When our period opens, the Church is being formed. During the 
early centuries it had to struggle against the policy of the Roman 
State and against movements like Gnosticism, in the course of which 
it drew up its Canon or list of authorized Scriptures, its ministry and 
worship, a hierarchical organization with sacramental powers, and 
its creed. The Church thus sought to express its divine unity and 
continuity. All of these were claimed as Apostolic, i.e. as the 
genuine development of the inherited faith of the original com- 
munity, a deposit faithfully transmitted. They proved of inestimable 
service both at the time and in later days. But the third was not 
completed till after the Church had won recognition from the State 
in the fourth century. The outstanding figure in the first three 
centuries is the martyr. From the fourth century onwards it is the 
theologian. The need for a theological definition of Christianity led 
to the dogmatic controversies which produced the creeds and the 
Chalcedonian formula of the person of Christ. Thus the threefold 
organization of the Church was completed just as it had to turn to 
the larger Mission—needs forced upon it by the situation of the 
Empire. The subsequent history discloses the fact that this pre- 
occupation with dogma was vital, and vital to the interests not only 
of the Church but of the State. The needs of civilization centred in 
unity. One of Constantine’s dominant interests was to have the 
Church at one, as the unifying force in his Empire; this was felt at 
the Council of Nicaa, and as it was realized it proved a strength. 
No church could have done the work of the subsequent centuries 
had it been a mere debating society or loosely knit group of 
enthusiasts. 

Yet Constantine’s religious policy bore fruit of which he never 
dreamed. When he founded Constantinople or the new Rome, it 
was to create a city and capital more pure than old Pagan Rome 
could be. But the twofold result was this. (2) Byzantium developed 
a State Church widely different from the Roman Church of the 
West, and eventually the strain between the two led to the separa- 
tion of the Greek and the Latin Churches, with tragic consequences 
for Christianity and civilization alike. The Greek Church at Con- 
stantinople went its own way—a way very different from that 
sketched by Gibbon in his depreciatory pages. Byzantium nobly 
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defended Europe against the inroads of Islam for centuries, until the 
Crusades brought about its downfall. The Eastern Roman Empire 
had its periods of decadence, but it proved the bulwark of Europe 
against the menace of Islam till 14.53; it upheld civilization in the 
Balkans and among the Slavs, and it preserved the classical heritage 
of Greek literature. The ordinary preoccupation with the fortunes 
of Western Christianity ought no longer to blind our eyes to the 
immense services rendered by Byzantium during the period under 
survey. Nevertheless the antagonism and suspicions of the Eastern 
and the Western Churches were a poisonous fruit of what Con- 
stantine had sowed in all good faith. (6) Then the preoccupation 
of the Emperors with their new capital in the East left an open field 
for the Bishop of Rome. Rome, now deprived of its ancient legisla- 
tive importance, was more than ever dominated by the head of the 
local Church, with his increasing claims to recognition throughout 
the Churches. The centralization of authority, which had already 
begun to gather power round the Roman Bishop, was materially 
assisted by the fact that there was no other visible authority on the 
spot. The tradition and prestige of ancient Rome, discarded by the 
Empire, now fell to the Bishop of the Church there, and eventually 
papacy emerged. The final separation of the Greek and Latin 
Churches in the eleventh century sealed a rupture which had been 
imminent for centuries, and left the Western Empire to develop into 
a medieval form from the start given by Charlemagne in 800. The 
leading figures were the Emperor and the Pope. But the Pope owed 
his prestige largely to the great opportunities which had been 
created for him and his predecessors by the policy of Constantine 
and his successors. The Church took over then the moral and 
spiritual authority of ancient Rome, which the Empire had dis- 
avowed, and great Popes like Leo the First and Gregory the Great 
had the chance of showing how the Church could assimilate and 
educate the foreigners from Northern Europe, keeping the Empire 
areal unity. This is the fascinating spectacle of the earlier ages after 
Constantine. 

We see the Church not content to uphold civilization in Italy 
or to safeguard its own interests, but carrying the Gospel up into 
the wild North. Roman Christianity disciplined the invaders who 
surged down on the South of Europe; but it also pushed its way into 
pagan lands, however troubled and threatening the political situa- 
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tion might be. Civilization was thus provided with a spiritual basis. 
The standards and sanctions of the new order which the Church 
sought to establish were at any rate higher than what it displaced; 
moral obligations and saintly perfection were put forward, even if 
they were still practised but faintly, and this impress of a Christian 
ideal was not to be obliterated by lapses within the Church itself or 
by demoralization outside. 

Behind all this lay the inspiration of monasticism, which had 
arisen in the fourth century owing to the new relationship of Church 
and State, a spontaneous and original movement shaping itself 
variously but able to transform itself as times changed, till, from 
being an anti-ecclesiastical temper it became the leading force in 
the reconstitution and missionary zeal of the Church. Monasticism 
was not merely a passionate return to the primitive eschatology but 
a reaffirmation of the rights of the layman in religion and a vigorous 
expression of individualism. In one respect it was a flight from the. 
pulsing, dangerous world. In another it was the continuation of the 
martyr spirit, a desire to fight the enemies of God, i.e. the world, 
the flesh and the devil, more effectively because less hampered by 
social ties. Thanks to the wise organization of the movement, it 
became eventually the main agency of the Western Church. The 
missions, the learning, and the episcopal activities of Christianity in 
Europe were largely inspired by monks for centuries to come. Their 
asceticism was no longer that of the recluse but of the active Chris- 
tian, who seeks to promote his practical efficiency by disciplining the 
flesh. When the reformation of the Church came, it was inspired 
as a movement of personal religion by a desire to regain the ideals 
originally cherished by monasticism, a desire enriched by the more 
recent movements alike of mysticism and of the new learning. This 
is one of the threads best worth following in the tangled skein of 
the medieval Church during its later days. 

The outstanding difference between the first four centuries and 
those which follow, it may be further said, lies in the relation of 
Christianity towards contemporary civilization. Till the age of Con- 
stantine the Church was mainly on the defensive; it had to struggle 
for the right to exist. In doing so, it upheld principles and ideals of 
life, no doubt, but it had no opportunity to enforce these on the 
world at large. Its function was that of a sanctuary rather than of 
an administrative centre. Once, however, it became the State 
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religion, it acquired fresh responsibilities. The very success with 
which it had encountered the persecutions brought it into a position 
where it was obliged to do something more than sing or sigh about 
the kingdoms of this world becoming the kingdom of the Lord and 
His Christ. The call was to do something with and for the seething 
nations that would make this more than a pious aspiration. The 
Church, from the fifth century onwards, obeyed this call to under- 
take a career in the larger world; instead of merely fighting against 
abuses and immorality, it was summoned to make a positive con- 
tribution to the age, and to face a vast complex of public duties 
undreamt of by its earlier leaders. History shows how it rose to the 
occasion. In Western Europe, as well as at Byzantium, organized 
Christianity stood for education, jurisprudence, morality, and 
stability in the world-order. The Roman Church, in particular, 
developed functions of incomparable benefit to Europe; whatever 
has to be discounted, its services to civilization remain substantial and 
invaluable. Only a Church so consolidated could have served the 
age effectively. It stood often for right against might, in its 
struggles with the medieval Empire, teaching lawless rulers that 
their power was not unlimited; it made possible for the time being, 
in spite of serious crimes and blunders, a common civilization; 
it maintained ideals of justice and brotherhood and sanctity; it 
humanized and educated the nations, and laboured as no other 
institution did, for beneficent ends in the social order. The truth is, 
it discharged most of the functions of the modern state for the first 
time. All this involved courage and intellect and faith in those who 
were responsible for the work. Anyone who desires to understand 
the true character of this Western Church as it operates between the 
fourth century and the sixteenth, when there was still a call for such 
a visible, administrative institution, must bear in mind the unpre- 
cedented responsibilities which fell to it in the providence of God. 
Medizval Europe has been called a camp with a Church in the 
background. But the Church was not always in the background, 
and we see it as a sanctuary for devout souls, a university, a barracks, 
and a Government office, all in one. These incongruous functions 
rather fell to the Church in the earlier period than were chosen by 
the responsible authorities. We may regret, but we can hardly be 
surprised, that in turning to carry out the great tasks thus assigned 
it, the Church sometimes failed to preserve the native strength and 
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arity of the catholic faith, making in its pride of place claims that 
ere unjustifiable, or that deplorable corruptions crept into its 
ethods and practices. A survey of our period, from the second to 
i¢ sixteenth century, leaves us more than once divided between 
eer admiration for the structure and synthesis, political and 
ental, and regret that so ugly a chasm often yawned between 
eory and practice. But while the Church now and then yielded 
rer much to the spirit of the age, or became absorbed in vested 
terests, or allowed religion to become in the main a superstition, 
, for example, in the medieval worship of relics, there was a re- 
\perative power which was not to be repressed. Over and again, 
under Francis and Dominic, a fresh impulse of genuine piety 
vives some institution which appeared beyond hope. Revivals of 
ought and life witness to a spirit too strong to be suppressed by 
mventionalism and worldliness, and though, as in the case of the 
mous Reform-Councils, a reform may be adroitly thwarted or 
layed by the officials, the ultimate victory is not with them. At 
y rate—and this is the point here—the medieval Church illus- 
ited the truth that Christianity is a religion which must be neither 
ferential nor indifferent to the age, but which is meant to be 
plied to the whole of life. Not until the fourth century was this 
ission practicable. Ideally it was held by the Church from the very 
ginning; it is implicit in the gospel of the Incarnation. But only 
the Church was launched upon its wider career, through the 
licy of Constantine, did the opportunity arrive for thinking out 
d working out all that was implied in the Christian faith as a 
essage for the social order, a gospel which was called upon to 
eate as well as to criticize institutions and usages. 
Through such changes of environment and opportunity the 
1urch passed without losing its identity. The vital conviction in 
ese early centuries was that the Christian community possessed a 
ial and catholic faith, “‘ final ’’ in the sense that no further revela- 
mM was required to supplement any deficiencies, ‘‘ Catholic” as 
signed for all men no less than as containing the full truth and 
velation of God. The threefold expression of this conviction was 
the ministry and organization, the canon, and the creed. It 
mained for time to tell whether or how far these expressions were 
ial and valid; none of them was seriously challenged;\during our 
riod, for the real restlessness within the Church, which found 
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expression in criticisms of its policy or in heresy, did not directly 
spring from antagonism to the episcopal, sacerdotal system, or to 
the early creeds, much less to the canon of Scripture. Abuses and 
extravagant developments of the hierarchical system were common 
enough, which were occasioned by medieval papalism as a rule. 
Yet it seemed in the thirteenth century as if the Church had con- 
solidated its position; freedom or licence of thought was more than 
discouraged by the Inquisition which was established, and Thomas 
Aquinas had done his unique work in codifying theology on the 
basis of a true scholastic philosophy. The thirteenth century is 
indeed of extraordinary importance, whether we regard it from the 
political or from the religious point of view. It was the century of 
Magna Carta and Edward I, the century of Rudolf of Habsburg 
and Louis IX, the century when strong Popes like Innocent ITI and 
Gregory IX gave a lead to the policy of the Church, when the 
Albigensian crusade stamped out heresy by force, and even the 
churches of the East and the West were reconciled for a time at the 
Council of Lyons (1274). There appeared to be a fair prospect of 
unity triumphing within the sphere of the Church at any rate. 
Yet on looking back we notice that this century marked the increase 
of a national self-consciousness in Europe which was ere long to 
prove fatal to the temporal authority of the papacy; the very next 
century witnessed, in 1338, the rise of a German lay Empire which 
refused the Pope’s dictation, and the disastrous papal schism began 
in 1378. ‘These were ominous signs of the times for anyone who 
had eyes and insight to read them. When the final explosion came, 
in the sixteenth century, it was a protest both mental and moral, on 
its religious side, against what were conceived to be perversions of 
the Apostolic faith, not against the early creeds, The feature which 
raised keenest hostility was the system of ideas and practices built 
by scholastic philosophy and ecclesiastical manipulations upon the 
religion of the true Catholic Apostolic Church. The revolt was not 
of spirit against forms, but of the spirit of Christianity against 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical forms which disfigured the identity and 
handicapped the efficiency of the true Church of the fathers and 
Apostles. 

Finally, this consideration must be borne in mind. It would be 
unhistorical to imagine that Christianity as it developed during these 
trying centuries did not learn as well as teach; naturally it developed 
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often just as it learned. The need of meeting the larger demands 
of the world, as it faced these when it moved out upon its mission, 
led to the mental restatement of the faith as well as to its social 
and political expression. The creeds and the general theological 
development in the early centuries marked this maturing of 
Christianity as emphatically as the charitable enterprises and social 
legislation of the Church. Later, the need of evangelizing and 
moralizing the tribes and peoples of the North gave a similar 
impulse, which developed the organization of early medieval 
Christianity. Such exigencies made Christianity more conscious of 
its inner powers. The religion acquired vitality and variety as it 
responded to its changing environment. But more than once Chris- 
tianity was challenged by the surrounding civilization. It is ominous 
when the standard of intelligence or of morality is higher than that 
recognized by the Church, and, although heresy and immorality 
had to be encountered and checked, not always wisely, there were 
periods in the Roman Church as in the Byzantine when internal 
degeneration led to a summons from without. The Renaissance 
movement, from one point of view, is a case in point, but the 
medizval record even earlier reveals inward deterioration checked 
outwardly. “‘ If for a certain number of centuries this record shows 
the civilization of men’s instincts by Christianity,’’ Lord Morley 
remarks, “it reveals to us in the centuries subsequent, the reverse 
process of the civilization of Christianity by men’s instincts.” The 
classical example of this comes at the close of our period, when 
official Christianity was beginning to hinder morality in certain 
directions, to thwart growing instincts like those of national self- 
consciousness, and to fall behind the advancing tendencies in piety 
and politics and theology. There came a time when the formation 
of Christianity in the Holy Roman Church and Empire had ceased 
to fulfil all the functions necessary to Christianity or to civilization. 
Great as its services had once been, they were no longer adequate. 
Fresh instincts forced upon Christianity a new development, and 
the tragedy of the situation was that only a part of the Church was 
able or willing to recognize the need of this. 
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We cannot imagine what the world in which we are living 
would have been like but for the rise of a new religion. In the 
course of a few centuries all memory of the art, the culture, the 
literature, the law of the ancient world would have vanished, 
had there not been something to preserve enough of them to shape 
a new and better civilization. It was the Christian society which 
saved our world from utter barbarism. We have now to see how 
this was accomplished, and how a new order was built up out of 
the ruins of the old. 
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CHAPTER I 


DANGERS FROM WITHOUT 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The new religion attracted a few and repelled many. It was regarded as subversive of the 

existing order. The Roman authorities looked om its adherents as enemies of the human race, and 

placed it among the illegal forms of worship. Popular opinion was hostile to it. Persecution 
followed, sanctioned by law, and approved by the people. 


HERE is a very early Christian book believed to be by the 
Hermas mentioned by Paul in his Epistle to the Romans; 
but from an early date it was attributed to Hermas, the 
brother of Pope Pius I, who lived in the latter part of the second 
century. It is an allegorical work containing a series of visions, 
called “‘ The Shepherd,” and at one time was regarded as almost of 
equal authority with the Scriptures of the New Testament. It may 
be described as the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” of primitive Christianity. 
The book opens in the following manner: | 
Hermas had a vision at Cuma, a little town in Campania, famous 
for its temple of the Sibyl. In very artless fashion he records how, as 
a young man, he had admired at a respectful distance the lady whose 
slave he was. Later, he had obtained his freedom, and was the head 
of a grown-up family, and the husband of a wife given to scandal. 
On visiting Cuma, on one occasion, a beautiful woman appeared to 
him, whom he believed to be his former mistress, young and fair as 
ever, who bade him correct his wife and call her to repentance. The 
next time he went to Cumz an aged woman appeared to him and 
continued the discourse. Hermas took her to be the Cumzan 
Sibyl, the prophetess of ancient days, who was supposed to have 
foretold Christ. It was revealed to him subsequently that she whom 
he had seen on both occasions was the Church, which was at once 
the youngest and oldest being, for whom, in fact, the world had 
been created. The whole account Hermas gives of this vision is, 
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indeed, figurative; his counsellor, the Church, was in one aspect 
young and beautiful, in another aged, for it was believed by the 
Christians that their religion was eternal, being the true worship of 
God which had always been in the world, and even before the 
world began. Thus, also, the Church was conceived of as a young 
woman holding the New Testament in her hand, and at the same 
time as an aged mother possessed of eternal truth. 

Some men were drawn to Christianity by its purity, its simplicity, 
its insistence on brotherly love, the hope it held out of a good life 
here, and a happy one hereafter. Others were repelled, because to 
them there was something fearful and mysterious about the new 
religion which was spreading so secretly and so rapidly, and they 
recognized in it an enemy to all for which their civilization appeared 
to stand; they also disliked it because it was a constant protest 
against society as then constituted, and against the most cherished 
habits of the age. The Roman world was divided into two hostile 
camps: the Jews, few in number, but formidable for their cohesion 
and their fanaticism; and the heathen empire, strong in its organiza- 
tion, and with all the prestige of ancient Roman and Hellenic 
civilization. Both of these hated the Christians. 

It is not easy to see why the Christians should have provoked such 
intense animosity. They were originally a small society of harmless 
enthusiasts, striving to lead a pure life and awaiting the return of 
their Master. They did not seek to subvert the government or even 
the mode of life to which their neighbours were accustomed. They 
inculcated submission to authority, save when it ordered them to be 
faithless to their Lord. Their teachers exhorted them strongly to be 
peaceable citizens and to reverence authority for the Lord’s sake. 

But this did not save them from persecution. The Roman Empire 
looked upon the Church as an illegal society, to belong to which was 
in itself a punishable offence. To become a legal association, it would 
have been necessary for the Christians to recognize the religion of 
the Empire and to worship Cesar, both things being diametrically 
opposed to their principles. 

And so those who declined to offer so much as a grain of incense 
to the Genius of Rome and Cesar were suspected of disloyalty to 
the government; it was like insulting the flag. When, therefore, the 
Christians refused to worship the gods they were called “ atheists,” 
and when they would not adore Cesar they were declared ‘‘ enemies 
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of the human race,” or, as we should say, “ of civilization.” The 
first persecutions were not deliberate attempts on the part of an 
organized government to stamp out Christianity. They were either 
political or popular, but almost invariably local and not universal. 
The truth is, Christianity appeared suddenly in the Roman world, 
and the authorities did not understand it. A few examples will 
illustrate the subject of the early persecutions. 

The first persecution—that of Nero, in a.p. 64—has been pre- 
viously described (in Volume I), and at the time it was easy to make 
people believe that the Christians were public enemies, determined 
to wreck society; that their sullen hatred of the entire human race 
and their belief that the world would be destroyed by fire, had led 
them to conspire to burn Rome. 

Less dramatic but far more important than the tale of Nero’s 
cruelty is the correspondence of the younger Pliny with Trajan. 
Pliny was, about a.p. 110, governor of Bithynia, which, as the New 
Testament shows, had long been a Christian stronghold. Having 
had no previous experience of dealing with the new religion, he 
wrote to the emperor for instructions. A vast multitude of people 
had been accused of being Christians. Apparently it was Pliny’s 
opinion that by law they were all guilty. But as a merciful man he 
resolved to try what kindness would do. Some persisted in what 
Pliny considered their obstinacy, and those he put to death without 
hesitation. Others admitted that they had been Christians but 
affirmed that they had abandoned the religion many years pre- 
viously; still others expressed regret and were ready to abandon 
their faith. Pliny required of these that they should curse Christ 
and offer sacrifices to the emperor. On doing so they were 
acquitted. 

But the Christians were widely accused of crimes so serious that 
it would be impossible to hold anyone guiltless who had ever even 
attended one of their meetings. Pliny resolved to sift the matter to 
the bottom. He found out that nothing criminal was done. All that 
happened was that the assembly was accustomed to sing hymns to 
Christ as God, and to take an oath to abstain from sin. He under- 
stood that they partook of a harmless meal together, but that be- 
cause of an edict issued against clubs they had dropped this. In legal 
language, Christianity was no worse than what the Roman law 
called a base and immodest superstition. It would die out if the 
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Christians were leniently treated and given a chance for repentance. 
Pliny declared that his forbearance had had good results. 

On the other hand, it was asserted that until Pliny took action the 
temple services had been so neglected that the traffic in victims for 
sacrifice to the gods was being ruined; though, since the proceeding 
against the Christians had begun, trade had revived and the farmers 
were pleased. Trajan warned Pliny not to allow an inquisition to 
search for Christians, nor to recelve anonymous accusations against 
them. In both question and answer we have a flood of light on the 
heathen attitude towards Christianity. The chief thing to be 
remembered is, that it was utterly illegal to practise Christianity, 
but nevertheless a chance of escape was, as Trajan decided, to be 
given to its followers. 

From the dry reports of the Roman governor, whose object was 
to administer the law fairly, we may profitably turn to the other side, 
and see how some Christians regarded persecution. In the reign of 
Trajan (98-117), Ignatius, the Christian Bishop of Antioch, was 
sent to Rome to be executed in the arena by being exposed to the 
wild beasts. It is not related why he was condemned; there does not 
appear to have been any persecution on a large scale at the time, for 
Ignatius’s whole journey was a sort of sad triumphal procession. At 
his halting places bishops and delegates from churches came to do 
him honour, and he was able to write and receive letters wherever 
he went. Ignatius was guarded by a company of soldiers whom he 
calls “* leopards,’”’ and who were evidently bribed to treat him well. 
Often, as he says, they behaved badly in order to extort more money. 
It is a most curious picture of penal administration in the early days 
of the second century. Here we have a man condemned to die a 
most barbarous death for being a leader of an illegal religion, sent 
at great expense to the capital, and acclaimed throughout his long 
journey by other leaders of the same illegal cult, who are allowed to 
show him all respect and to supply him with means of alleviating 
his hardships. Moreover, the church of Antioch itself was left at 
peace after the departure of Ignatius. 

Most of Ignatius’s letters deal with the need for unity, for obedi- 
ence to the bishops, for avoidance of false doctrine. But the one to 
Rome mentions none of these matters. It is a passionate entreaty to 
the Church not to use its influence to procure him an acquittal nor 
to purchase a pardon. Ignatius expresses his earnest desire for 
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martyrdom. It is the prize for which he has striven, the honour he 
most covets. He says he will provoke the beasts to kill him, that he 
is the wheat of God to be crushed by their teeth | This enthusiasm 
for a martyr’s death as the crown of Christianity must be appreci- 
ated in order to understand the story of the persecution of the Church 
in primitive days. 

One of the letters of Ignatius is addressed to Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna. Many years later Polycarp also died as a martyr. But his 
martyrdom is an example of persecution in response to popular out- 
cry. He was, in the middle of the second century, the most honoured 
figure in the Christian worll. When about to suffer martyrdom in 
156, he declared that he was eighty-six years old; and if so, he was 
born in the year Jerusalem was taken. He was a disciple of St. John. 
the Divine, and a faithful upholder of apostolic tradition. Some two 
years before his martyrdom, when visiting Rome to confer with 
Anicetus, the bishop, about the time at which Easter should be 
observed, he had been welcomed and highly honoured as the most 
venerated representative of primitive Christianity. 

Polycarp was evidently a man of some wealth with a country 
house near Smyrna, to which he had retired when a persecution 
broke out in that city. Several Christians had been put to death in 
the arena; some had recanted and escaped, others had boldly con- 
fessed Christ. When the games were over, the mob clamoured for 
Polycarp. Tosatisfy its fury the police were sent to arrest the bishop, 
who received them hospitably, and ordered a meal to be prepared 
for them. On his way to the city the peace-ofhicer, who by a strange 
coincidence was named Herod, took Polycarp into his chariot and 
begged him to recant. Polycarp refused; he had served Christ for 
eighty-six years and would not now desert his Lord. The managers 
of the games refused to allow a lion to be loosed on Polycarp, on the 
plea that the show was over. So he was burned alive and his ashes 
scattered, lest the Christians should worship him. 

Another persecution illustrative of the spirit of the day is related 
in a famous letter of the church of Lyons and Vienne in Gaul to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia. The Christians describe how they 
were suddenly exposed to insults in the streets, and avoided in the 
baths as objects of popular detestation. They were accused of 
abominable excesses, foul immorality, and even cannibalism. 
Slaves were cruelly tortured to make them admit these crimes. The 
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scenes in the arena were beyond description terrible. These horrors 
were evidently perpetrated to gratify the credulous and infuriated 
populace. The spirit of the Christians was beautiful; and later we 
find something similar in the story of the sufferings of Perpetua, 
Felicitas, and their companions in Africa. 

Before, however, we leave the subject of these early persecutions, 
a few points deserve recapitulation. The action was due primarily 
to the laws by which Christianity was ipso facto condemned as 
illegal. There seems to have been no world-wide persecution; and 

the attacks on the Faith appear to have depended on the character 
of the local magistrates. Christianity was very unpopular with the 
people in some places, because it was believed to be an excuse for 
secret crimes, notably child murder, a charge which, even recently, 
in semi-civilized countries, has caused Jewish massacres. All the per- 
secutions were carried on with a show of legality. However cruel 
magistrates might be, we hear nothing of massacres of Christians. 
Those who suffered were criminals in the eyes of the law. ‘The 
magistrates always gave the accused the power of escaping by recan- 
tation. They even tortured the prisoners to make them sacrifice to 
the gods, and professed to do so from a humane desire to save them 
from death! Many Christians passionately desired to testify for 
Christ by their sufferings and gloried in offering their lives as a 
sacrifice. Indeed, the desire for martyrdom was almost an obsession 
with the more ardent believers. This is a clue to much that is otherwise 
inexplicable in the history of the Church. Finally, the number of 
early martyrs was small, and Origen, whose father was put to death 
for his religion, and who himself died from the ill-treatment he 
received in a persecution, wrote about 230: “‘ Very few and easy to 
count are those who have died for the Christian religion.” 

It was otherwise later, when the Roman Empire on two separate 
occasions organized its whole power to destroy the Church. In the 
second century the sporadic persecution had a powerful effect in 
consolidating the Christian body and in infusing into it a spirit of 
discipline. There were, however, other forces which contributed to 
weld Christianity into a firmly compacted institution capable of 
resisting all shocks it was destined to encounter. 

We may here leave the subject of persecution to point out that the 
Roman Empire, like Great Britain, was now cosmopolitan, the city 
of Rome as much so as London is to-day. Even the Latin language 
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was not then universal. The Christian Church for nearly two cen- 
turies prayed and wrote in Greek. The Jews were everywhere; 
sometimes in the highest circles of society, sometimes as pedlars, 
sometimes as pandering to the superstitions of the age—selling 
dreams, revealing the future. Old-fashioned people complained that 
Rome was no longer Roman. It was a Greek city; it was Levantine, 
full of Syrians. The Orontes, the river of Antioch, had swamped 
the native Tiber. The whole Empire had become a melting pot, and 
national barriers were being annihilated. The Greek, the Jew, the 
Syrian, the Celt were becoming proud of being Romans. 

It was a vulgar age, if possible more vulgar than ours. Immense 
fortunes were suddenly made by those who had no conception of 
the proper use of wealth. The financier was all-powerful and con- 
trolled the markets. Huge amphitheatres, baths, mausoleums were 
being erected. Works of utility were on a gigantic scale. Never 
were riches and poverty in sharper contrast. The slaves were at 
times ruthlessly worked to death in gangs employed by capitalists as 
careless of their welfare as any grasping exploiter of labour in 
modern times. On the other hand, the millionaires of the day were 
generally freed slaves. These usually were most given to grinding 
the faces of the poor. Amid all the cruelty of society, there was no 
lack of noble sentiment about the rights of man, but some whose 
language was most eloquent were the harshest in exacting their 
rights. 

It was an age of invalids, real and imaginary, and people were as 
anxious about their health as we are. Faith healing, new remedies, 
and the like were all in vogue. These parallels could be enlarged 
upon, but to do so would be to mislead and make us forget the 
strong differences between these distant times and our own. There 
is, however, one thing too striking to be omitted. The pagan litera- 
ture of the second century is more readable to-day than the Greek 
and Latin masterpieces of classical antiquity. Scholars naturally 
rejoice in the splendid language, the elevated poetry, the profound 
philosophy of the latter; but to most they appear to belong to a 
different world from ours. On the other hand, the “‘ Meditations ”’ 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and the satiric works of Lucian 
and the “‘ Lives”? of Plutarch, appeal to the modern man because 
they reproduce so many of his own ideas. 

The spread of Christianity in a world which in some respects 
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resembles our own is of itself sufficient to provoke a study of the 
second century. As the story of these times proceeds, it will be 
shown how this order of society disappeared and how the only 
institution which survived it was the one which it had laboured to 
suppress, namely, the Christian Church. In every period we shall 
find it, with all its faults, trying to reconstruct civilization, and it 
would be hard to imagine how Europe could at a later date have 
emerged from utter barbarism but for the presence and help of 
Christianity. 


CHAPTER II 


DANGERS FROM WITHIN 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


In those early days, as now, there were those who wished to regard Christianity less as a way of 

life or a promise of salvation from sin, than as a philosophic system. Had it been allowed to become 

the religion of the cultured few, it would have perished when society collapsed. Even to-day our 

religion owes its vitality to its appeal not only to the highly educated, but to men and women of every 
condition. 


ERSECUTION resulted in consolidating the Christian 

Church in the face of external hostility. A far more insidious 

enemy within—namely, Gnosticism—whose beginnings have 
been described in the first volume, gave it additional cohesion, 
because the Christians recognized that, plausible as were its theories, 
it was opposed to all that was fundamental to Christianity. The 
theory of Gnosticism represents a trend of ancient thought very 
different from our own, though its manifestations often resemble 
those of the present day. The teaching of the New Testament is 
practical and aims at making men faithful and loving to God and 
to one another. Doubtless there are many cryptic and mysterious 
sayings, but the general impression left in the mind is that the 
religion of Christ has far more to do with life than with theology. 
Yet the age in which Christianity made its appearance was a period 
in which new religions were constantly coming forward, and great 
interest was taken in the different beliefs of people in every part of 
the world. Moreover, the old religions were being explained, and 
their teaching given an allegorical meaning with the object of show- 
ing that they must not be taken literally but figuratively. Thus 
Plutarch, the author of the ‘‘ Lives ” of the famous men of Greece 
and Rome, devoted much attention to explaining the old national 
religions in a modern sense. The Alexandrians treated Homer as a 
sort of Bible, to be explained as concealing important truths under 
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the guise of a narrative; and even the Jews in their Scriptures dis- 
covered a deeper meaning, which could only be perceived by the 
choicer spirits. It was the same with Christianity. The message of 
the Gospel, it was maintained, was twofold, being addressed to 
simple folk who needed mere guidance in life, and to the enlight- 
ened, worthy of understanding profounder mysteries. This, in a 
word, was Gnosticism—the adaptation of religion to the needs of 
those who had better spiritual apprehension (Gzosts) than ordinary 
folk. It aimed at constructing two Christianities—a popular and an 
aristocratic religion. That was one side of the picture. 

The other side appears in the prevalence of astrology, magic, and 
the so-called mystery religions. Considering that the ancients had 
no telescope, they were far from being contemptible as astronomers 
and mathematicians. They observed the motions of the stars with 
much skill, and made careful maps of the heavens, noting the rising 
and setting of the constellations. They were able to calculate the 
diameter of the earth within a few miles. But they often trans- 
formed their knowledge into something akin to magic. The astro- 
nomer became the astrologer, and ‘‘ mathematician’ was often used 
for diviner or astrologer in a bad sense. The trust in magic was very 
strong, and certain acts and formule were thought to force the 
unseen powers to bend to the will of those who employed them. 
Further, there was a passion for religious rites confined to chosen 
persons which would teach them secrets, known only to the initiate, 
and would purify them from sin, and even ensure immortality. 
These things were apt to become part of every religion, and had 
great fascination. The age was one of religious impostors of every 
description. 

In addition to this, men were possessed with the Oriental notion 
that the visible world is essentially evil, and that to attain to God we 
must neglect all we can see; and, detached as much as possible from 
the body, we must rise to the higher or unseen realities. A simple 
religion was not enough; it must be suited to the spiritually en- 
lightened as opposed to the vulgar, it must work miracles, and it 
must be striking and dramatic. Thus the spirit of the age was not 
altogether unlike that of the present day, which demands some- 
thing to satisfy the craving for the miraculous and to impress the 
imagination. 

A Gnostic system is often very perplexing, and may appear quite 
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as nonsensical as several cults of to-day, but there are some which 
deserve serious attention as expressing philosophical and religious 
ideas in the language of myth and allegory. One of the most pro- 
found of the Gnostic teachers was the Egyptian, Valentinus. Un- 
fortunately, little is known of him, but he had many followers and 
evidently was well versed in the Christian Scriptures. He flourished 
before the more prominent Church writers of the second century, 
and it may be that his compatriots, Clement and Origen, held him 
in higher estimation than those who knew only his disciples. Taking 
the Gospel of John, he made personalities of such abstract qualities 
as Truth, Light, Life, etc., calling them, as was customary, ons, 
or Eternities. In common with many contemporaries, Valentinus 
regarded God as unknown and unknowable. God is the Bythus, or 
Unfathomable Deep; he becomes known through the Hons who 
come forth in pairs, male and female. The lowest of these ons is 
Sophia, or Wisdom. She is possessed by a spirit of unrest and seeks 
to know the Unknown. In her agony to ascend beyond her proper 
sphere she gives birth to a lower Wisdom. This Being falls into 
great tribulation, and in the end the Creator of this universe is 
begotten. In her struggles the lower Wisdom is entangled in the 
evil matter in the visible world, and Christ and the Holy Spirit are 
sent to rescue her. The end of all is that everything is restored to its 
proper place, and the spiritual is freed from the material. 

This is, of course, an allegory; Wisdom always aspires to know 
what cannot be attained. The world is a mixture of spiritual and 
material, and the spirit is always seeking deliverance. The work of 
Christ is to restore order and to place all where they should be. He 
is not so much a Saviour or moral teacher as a heavenly being whose 
function it is to give unity and order where all is chaos. He works 
in the realm of the visible and invisible universe, rather than in the 
heart of man. Yet Valentinus was a Christian, though his system 
was too rarefied for practical religion; and the Fathers who opposed 
Gnosticism selected him above all others for refutation. Some of his 
followers, like a certain Marcus, mentioned by Irenzus, were mere 
impostors, but others, especially Heracleon, who wrote the earliest 
Christian commentary, were regarded by their orthodox opponents 
as worthy of careful consideration. 

The most interesting of all the Gnostics was Marcion, from 
Sinope, on the Black Sea. He taught at Rome, at first with approval, 
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but in the end was driven out of the Church. He was an uncom- 
promising Christian in practice, his followers courted and endured 
martyrdom, and the church which he founded lasted down to the 
seventh century. He was the first Christian teacher of the second 
century who really tried to understand Paul. 

Marcion declared that the God of this world is a good though 
limited Being, inflexibly just, but narrow in His government, like 
the God of the Old Testament. Here we have the modern sentiment 
that a God who issued the savage commands to the Israelites, and 
who, like nature, is at times beneficent but more often cruel, cannot 
be said to be perfect. But there is another and a better God, who 
pitied this world as ruled by the Jewish Deity, and sent His Son, 
Christ, who was not born but appeared suddenly in the reign of 
Tiberius. Marcion, again, like some moderns, ruled out the birth- 
stories. He rejected all the Gospels but a part of Luke, which he 
re-edited. Jesus had only the appearance of a man; He did not 
suffer on the cross, but seemed to do so. He went down into the 
lower world and preached to the spirits in prison. The favourites of 
the Jewish God, satisfied with an imperfect Paradise, rejected the 
Christ of the God of love; but those whom the Old Testament con- 
demned received Him and were taken to His kingdom. This is 
hardly Gnosticism, except for its utter condemnation of the material 
world; but it has a remarkably modern tone. In a word, Marcion 
seems to have recognized the very difficulties we are faced with 
to-day—the harshness of nature, the imperfection of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the importance of love; for his good God is Love, 
contrasted with the Jewish God of Law. 

Gnosticism was a very dangerous phenomenon in early Christian 
days, and the reasons why it was so strongly opposed are worth 
taking into account at the present time. First, the Christian religion 
had a hard battle to fight with the world, harder even than those 
who lived in these days of persecution imagined. It had to endure 
the danger not merely of the enmity, but of the friendship, of the 
Roman Empire. It had to survive the decay of a civilization, to live 
through ages of barbarism, and to construct society anew. It had to 
continue to exist when learning had almost perished and when only 
those sheltered in monasteries could keep alive the embers of letters 
and culture. Now Gnosticism, with its numerous sects—some 
impossibly ascetic, some lax in morals, all more interested in philo- 
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sophy than in religion—could never have done this. All it could 
have done was to make Christianity one among the new religions, 
mere schools of philosophy, doomed to perish when the learning 
requisite for their pursuit had practically disappeared. Christianity 
never has been nor can be the religion of the cultured few, with 
little or no hold on simple folk; and in view of what was coming it 
had to be held together by a single organization which embraced 
men of all kinds; in other words, by a “ Catholic” or universal 
church. 

Nor could the Christian religion exist as a changing body of 
opinions which varied from time to time with the caprices of each 
successive interpreter. Its doctrines had to be clear, definite, and 
plainly expressed. It was necessary that as many as possible should 
know what were the essentials of the Faith, and not that a select 
few should be initiated into secret doctrines and mystical rites. ‘This 
means that there must be a standard of belief in accordance with the 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. This is the “ Tradition ” 
of the Church. 

This tradition needed to be handed down in a literature which was 
generally acepted as the genuine work of the Apostles. The Gnos- 
tics were always producing works which were attributed to the 
founders of Christian belief and declared to be their real opinions, 
kept secret till the new teachers gave them to the world. In oppo- 
sition to this, Christian society decided, though quite informally and 
for centuries by no means unanimously, that certain Christian books, 
and those only, were authoritative, and that none others should be 
read or used to proclaim fresh doctrines. Thus, gradually came into 
being the Canon, or list, of the books of the New Testament. 

The universal Church, the Tradition, the clergy its pledged sup- 
porters, and the New Testament as we have it, thus become the 
results of the reaction against Gnosticism; they are the most 
important products of the Church of the second century. 

At first the different little Christian societies lived necessarily 
apart, but there was always a force which drew the believers to 
realize that they belonged not to a local circle but to a worldwide 
community. At first the centre was Jerusalem, but after the fall of 
the city in 70 and the weakening of Jewish Christianity, the great 
cities of the Empire, Antioch and Rome, and later Alexandria, 
tended to become foci for the surrounding churches. There was a 
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growing feeling that the Christian religion was for the whole world, 
and, though customs may have differed in the various churches, they 
maintained a close correspondence with one another, frequently paid 
visits, and gave as much mutual help as possible. If a man disturbed 
the peace or tried to alter the faith of a particular church, news was 
sent to all the neighbouring churches; even from Asia Minor to 
Rome. No Christian could be admitted to another church unless he 
brought letters from his own. This solidarity was increased by per- 
secution and heresy; and, in self-protection, discipline became strict. 
By the middle of the first century most churches had a president, or 
bishop, a council of elders, or presbyters or priests, and a board com- 
posed of deacons to look after the charities and business activities 
and assist the bishop. Gradually these officials became permanently 
separated from the rest of the members, and were known as “clergy ”’ 
(from Clerus, a lot or portion). In this way the idea of a Catholic 
Church became familiar to Christians, outside which it was generally 
taught there was no salvation. 

The Catholic Church was also known as “ apostolic.”’ This meant 
that it alone preserved the discipline and the doctrine of the Apostles. 
Thus when Irenzus, afterwards bishop in Gaul, lectured at Rome 
about the Gnostics at the close of the second century, he denied that 
their opinions had any right to be heard because they did not repre- 
sent the Tradition of the Church. He himself did, because when he 
lived in the Roman province of Asia he was a disciple of St. Poly- 
carp, who had known St. John. The true home of this Tradition 
was the Church in Rome, because it had been founded by two 
Apostles, and the bishops had received the true tradition of Peter 
and Paul. Those who held other traditions were said to be outside 
the Christian Church. The popular modern view of the apostolical 
succession is that a bishop’s right depends on his having been 
ordained by other bishops, and so on, back to the Apostles of Christ. 
Irenzus lays stress on the bishop having been instructed by his pre- 
decessor. The important thing was, not the transmission of orders— 
for that was taken as a matter of course—but the handing down of 
the Faith uncorrupted as it had been originally delivered. This is the 
meaning of Tradition. 

It is hard to realize that in the second century the Christian 
Scriptures were literally a New Testament. For some time the 
sacred book of the Church remained the Old Testament of the 
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Jewish people. Despite the efforts of heretics, like Marcion, to be 
rid of it altogether, the Church resolutely held to it, because from 
it derived the strongest argument against the Jews, who denied that 
Jesus was the Christ foretold by the prophets. It is remarkable that 
the official creed of the whole Church, the Nicene creed in its pre- 
sent form, makes a claim for the inspiration of the older Scriptures 
and is silent as to the new. The Holy Spirit, it says, “ spoke by 
the prophets.” Indeed, though parts of the New Testament were 
undoubtedly known and read from the beginning of the second 
century, the spoken word about Christ was at first more highly 
regarded than the written. But by the end of the century the claims 
of the Gnostics forced men to rely more and more on the written 
word, and Ireneus declares that there never were and never can be 
more or less than four Gospels, and uses these and the unbroken 
tradition of the Church of Rome as the means of refuting the teach- 
ing of his opponents. 

Thus, by the close of the second century the Christian Church 
was organized on lines which were maintained throughout the long 
period covered in this book. It emerged able to face the world 
claiming to be the one only universal form of Christianity; it 
possessed a regular organized ministry, with authority to teach, and 
a New Testament peculiarly its own to supplement the ancient 


Hebrew Bible. 


CHAPTER III 


EXPOSING THE GNOSTICS 


By Rev. A. C. McGirrert, D.D., Pu.D. 


To meet the errors of Gnosticism the Church Fathers found it necessary to define the Christian Faith 
in clear and simple terms. They laid the foundation of apostolic tradition, based on the regular 
succession of the rulers of the Church, and crystallized belief into creeds. 


HE situation of the Church in dealing with the Gnostics is 

most clearly set out in the great work, “ Against Heresies,” 

written by Irenezus, Bishop of Lyons, in the latter part of the 
second century. His discussion is very instructive. Not only does he 
endeavour to expose the inconsistencies and absurdities of the teach- 
ings of the Gnostics and to show that they are quite unworthy of 
credence, but he also applies certain tests to prove that whatever 
their character they are out of line with Christian truth and must 
therefore be condemned. 

In the preface to his third book he lays down the general principle 
that Christian truth was committed by Christ to the Apostles and 
has been transmitted by them to the Christian Church. Thus he 
says: ““ Remember therefore the things we have said in the two pre- 
ceding books, and adding to them these farther things you will have 
from us a most complete answer to all heretics and withstand them 
faithfully and most attentively in behalf of the only true and life- 
giving faith which the Church has received from the Apostles and 
communicated to its sons. For the Lord of all gave to His Apostles 
the power of the Gospel, through whom also we have come to know 
the truth, that is, the doctrine of the Son of God; to whom also the 
Lord said: ‘ He that heareth you heareth Me; and he that despiseth 
you despiseth Me and Him that sent Me.’ ” 

The necessary Christian truth, then, is to be found in the teaching 
of the Apostles. But, as a matter of fact, there was a difference of 
opinion as to what the teaching of the Apostles really was. Marcion 
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claimed that his system was genuinely Pauline, and he set the 
authority of Paul against that of the Twelve. Most of the Gnostics 
claimed that the Apostles had taught many things esoterically, or 
secretly, and had kept them from the knowledge of the masses who 
were not able to bear them, and that it was these things which con- 
stituted the burden of their own preaching. It became necessary, 
therefore, if the Gnostics were to be successfully met, to define the 
teaching of the Apostles with care, and to show where it was to be 
found and what it included. 

At the beginning of his third book, after he has devoted his first 
two books to presenting the views of the Gnostics and showing their 
inconsistencies and absurdities, Ireneus declares that the teaching 
of the Apostles is to be found in certain apostolic writings, and that 
whoever would know what that teaching is must turn to those 
writings. “* For we have learned the plan of our salvation,” he says, 
‘‘ through no others than those through whom the Gospel has come 
down to us, which at that time they proclaimed in public and after- 
wards by the will of God handed down to us in writings to be the 
foundation and pillar of our faith. For it is wrong to say that they 
preached before they had perfect knowledge, as some dare to say, 
priding themselves on improving upon the Apostles. For after our 
Lord had risen from the dead and the Apostles were clothed with 
power from on high, when the Holy Spirit came upon them and they 
were made complete in all things and had perfect knowledge, they 
departed to the ends of the earth, proclaiming the good things that 
have come from God to us, and announcing celestial peace to men, 
all of whom equally and individually have the Gospel of God. 
Thus Matthew among the Hebrews published in their own language 
a Gospel, writing while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and 
laying the foundations of the Church. After their departure Mark, 
the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also handed down to us in 
writing the things proclaimed by Peter, and Luke, the follower of 
Paul, put in a book the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards John, 
the disciple of the Lord who lay upon His breast, published the 
Gospel while living at Ephesus in Asia.” 

With this may be compared the words of Tertullian, Irenzus’s 
younger contemporary in North Africa: ‘‘ We lay it down first of 
all that the Gospel instrument has Apostles for its authors, upon 
whom the duty of promulgating the Gospel was laid by the Lord 
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Himself. If there are also apostolic men, they are not alone but are 
with the Apostles and after the Apostles, because the preaching of 
disciples might be suspected to be due to the desire for glory if the 
authority of their Master did not support them, or, rather, the 
authority of Christ which made the Apostles masters. Finally, the 
Apostles John and Matthew communicate the faith to us, the 
apostolic men Luke and Mark confirm it.”’ 

The sacred writings referred to by Irenzus and Tertullian were 
not new; they were in general use among Christians, and together 
with many other works were regarded as inspired and sacred. The 
point of Irenzus’s claim, as also of Tertullian’s, is that they were of 
apostolic origin, and that it was from them therefore that the 
teaching of the Apostles, or, in other words, Christian truth, was to 
be learned. 

Marcion already had a New Testament canon composed of ten 
of Paul’s Epistles and the Gospel of Luke in an abridged form. 
Over against him Ireneus and Tertullian appealed to a more ex- 
tended canon, containing the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, the Book of Acts, thirteen Epistles of Paul, some of the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. All of these, they claimed, 
had come from the Apostles and were absolutely authoritative. The 
criterion by which these books were judged was not inspiration, but 
apostolicity. It was not that they were written under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit or that they recorded the words and works of 
Christ, but that they were produced by Apostles or under their 
direction, and hence had apostolic authority behind them either 
direct or indirect. 

This, of course, meant a closed canon, for only books written in 
the time of the Apostles could claim apostolic authority in this sense. 
It was impossible that the canon should continue to grow, as the 
Old Testament had grown through many centuries, and should 
include new books even though they might be written under divine 
inspiration. By the criterion of apostolicity not only were the new 
productions of the Gnostics excluded, but also many other works, in 
themselves sound and edifying, which in ordinary circumstances 
might have been counted among the sacred books of the Church, 
such, for instance, as the Shepherd of Hermas, which is actually 
found in some ancient manuscripts of the New Testament, but is 
deliberately excluded from the canon in a document of the late 
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second or early third century (the so-called Muratorian Fragment) 
on the ground that it was recently produced while its author’s 
brother Pius was Bishop of Rome. 

Irenzus did not content himself with appealing to the writings 
of the Apostles. “‘ When they are refuted out of the writings,” he 
says, referring to the heretics, “they bring an indictment against 
those same writings on the ground that they are neither correct nor 
authoritative, that they are ambiguous, and that the truth cannot be 
learned from them by those who are ignorant of tradition. For it 
was not delivered in writing but by word of mouth.” Accordingly 
Jrenzus appealed also to tradition, not the variant esoteric traditions 
made use of by the Gnostics but a definite set of truths, handed 
down, so he claimed, from the Apostles and summarized in a form 
of words. By this he insists all would-be Christian teachings are to 
be judged. “ For the Church, though dispersed through all the 
world to the ends of the earth, has received from the Apostles and 
their disciples the faith in one God, Father Almighty, who made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all the things therein, and in 
one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, Who became flesh for our salva- 
tion, and in the Holy Spirit Who proclaimed through the prophets 
the dispensations of God and the advents and the birth from the 
Virgin and the passion and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
ascension to heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus our 
Lord, and the coming from heaven in the glory of His Father, to 
restore all things and to raise all human flesh, that to Christ Jesus 
our Lord and God and Saviour and King, according to the good 
pleasure of the invisible Father, every knee should bow of things in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue should 
confess Him, and that He should execute righteous judgment 
among all. . . . This preaching and this faith, as we have said 
above, the Church though dispersed in all the world guards care- 
fully as if dwelling in one house; and she believes in them as if she 
had one soul and heart, and harmoniously proclaims and teaches and 
hands them down as if she had one mouth. For there are diverse 
languages in the world, but the meaning of the tradition 1s one and 
the same. And neither do the churches planted in Germany believe 
otherwise or transmit different traditions, nor those among the 
Iberians, or the Celts, or in the East, or in Egypt, or in Libya, or at 
the heart of the world; but as the sun, the creation of God, 1s one 
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and the same in all the world, so also the preaching of the truth 
shines everywhere and enlightens all men that wish to come to a 
knowledge of the truth, and neither will any ruler of the Church 
who is mighty in speech say other things than these—for no one is 
above his teacher—nor will he who is weak in speech detract from 
the tradition. For the faith being one and the same, neither will he 
who is able to say much concerning it, nor he who is able to say 
little, diminish it.”’ 

Tertullian refers to a form of words, or “‘ rule of faith,” as he calls 
it, in even more explicit fashion, quoting from it more than once and 
making a similar use of it. ‘Though the reproductions of it found in 
the writings of Ireneus and Tertullian differ in detail, they agree 
in substance and point to the existence of a definite creed which 
seems to have run somewhat as follows: ‘‘ I believe in God, Father 
Almighty, and in Christ Jesus His Son, who was born of Mary the 
Virgin, was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, on the third 
day rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father, whence He cometh to judge living and 
dead; and in Holy Spirit, resurrection of flesh.” 

This form of words, out of which the present Apostles’ Creed has 
grown, was framed in Rome about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, and was apparently directed particularly against the arch- 
heretic Marcion. It was based probably not upon the triune formula 
of baptism (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) contained in the Gospel 
of Matthew, but upon the threefold formula (God, Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit) which appears in the benediction at the close of Paul’s 
second Epistle to the Corinthians and was seemingly used as a 
baptismal formula at Rome in the middle of the second century. 

That it was not intended as a general summary of the Christian 
faith, as many have thought, but rather as an answer to heresy, 
seems abundantly clear in view of its striking omissions. Nothing is 
said in it, for instance, of Jesus’ baptism, of His preaching of the 
kingdom, or of His teaching, or of His wonderful works; nothing 
of the purpose of His death, nothing of His saviourhood, nothing, 
indeed, of salvation or the Christian life. The omission of such 
matters as these, some of which are of primary importance and 
bulked much larger in the Christian thought and literature of the 
day than some of the things that are mentioned, can hardly have 
been due to the need of brevity, for the formula is elaborate enough 
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at certain points, even adding the seemingly insignificant word 
‘buried ” to the word “ crucified.” 

On the other hand, the articles of the formula constitute an almost 
complete repudiation of the objectionable tenets of Marcion. He 
denied that the Creator and Ruler of the world, the Almighty God 
mentioned in the first article, was the God of the Christians or that 
Christ was His Son; he denied the reality of Christ’s earthly life and 
of His death and resurrection; he denied the final judgment and the 
resurrection of the flesh. The only words which seem to have no 
significance in an anti-Marcionite symbol are the words Holy 
Spirit, but they were a part of the baptismal formula on which the 
symbol was based, and hence could not well be omitted in a form 
of words intended to be used in baptism. The fact that no descrip- 
tive phrases are attached to the mention of the Holy Spirit serves 
only to confirm the anti-heretical interest of the symbol as a whole, 
for it shows that where the common faith was not impugned as it 
was not in connexion with the Spirit, the need of adding anything 
to the baptismal formula was not felt. 

The apostolic writings and the apostolic “ rule of truth ” or “ rule 
of faith’? did not fully meet the situation with which Ireneus was 
confronted. After referring in a passage already quoted to the con- 
duct of the heretics in denying the accuracy and authority of the 
‘“ writings’? and having resort to oral tradition, Irenzus continues: 
‘* But again, when we refer them to that tradition which came from 
the Apostles and is preserved by the successions of elders in the 
churches, they turn against tradition, saying that they themselves 
are wiser not only than the elders, but even than the Apostles, and 
have discovered the unadulterated truth. For they claim that the 
Apostles mingled the things of the Law with the words of the 
Saviour; and not only the Apostles but even the Lord Himself 
spoke now for the Demiurge, now from the intermediate place, and 
now from the highest, but that they themselves know the hidden 
mystery indubitable, undefiled and entire, thus impudently blas- 
pheming their Creator. And thus it comes to pass that they do now 
consent neither to the writings nor to tradition.” 

Accordingly, Ireneus appealed both from Scripture and from 
tradition to the living voice of those who presided over the apostolic 
churches and had received their appointment in regular succession 
from the Apostles. ‘‘ Thus it is possible for all in every church who 
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wish to know the truth to examine the tradition of the Apostles 
made manifest in the whole world. And we are able to enumerate 
those who were appointed by the Apostles bishops in the churches 
and their successors down to our own day, who have taught or 
known nothing such as these persons rave about.” And again he 
says: “‘ Therefore we ought to obey those elders who are in the 
Church, those who, as we have shown, have their succession from 
the Apostles and who, together with the succession of the episcopate, 
have received a sure gift of truth according to the good pleasure of 
the Father. . . . Where we may find such, Paul teaches us, saying, 
“God hath placed in the Church first Apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers.” Where therefore the gifts of the Lord have been be- 
stowed there we must learn the truth, from those who have that succes- 
sion in the Church which is from the Apostles, and who are sane and 
irreproachable in conduct and pure and incorruptible in speech.” 

Thus Irenzus claimed that the rulers of the churches, receiving 
their appointment in orderly succession from the Apostles, had been 
given grace to enable them to know and interpret the minds of the 
Apostles accurately and adequately. From them the truth may be 
learned, and to them appeal must be made in all cases of dispute. 
Thus a living voice was substituted for the written word, which is 
liable always to differences of interpretation, and the exclusion of 
heretics was provided for in the completest possible fashion. 
Irenzus appealed only to the bishops of those churches which had 
been founded by the Apostles, particularly the church at Rome. 
But their prerogative was ere long assigned to other bishops as well 
because of their apostolic descent, and the appeal was made not to 
one bishop or a few bishops alone, but to all bishops. 

The theory that the bishops had received their office from the 
Apostles was much older than Ireneus, being found already in 
Clement of Rome before the end of the first century. But Clement 
used it only to sustain the bishops’ claim to their office. Irenzeus was 
the first, so far as we know, to employ it for the purpose indicated, 
that is, to make the bishops authoritative transmitters and inter- 
preters of apostolic truth. The determining quality of all three 
authorities appealed to by Irenzus—canon, creed, and episcopate— 
was apostolicity. Not because of anything in themselves, any 
quality of inspiration or divinity that resided in them, but because 
of their origin their authority was guaranteed. 
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Irenzus presents us with a dramatic picture of what was taking 
place in the latter part of the second century in opposition to heresy. 
Whether under his influence or independently of him, Christian 
leaders were everywhere appealing against the new-fangled 
notions of the Gnostics to the simple faith of the fathers, and the 
authority of canon and creed and episcopate was coming to be more 
and more widely recognized. 

Irenzus took it for granted and with some justification that the 
bishops of the apostolic churches were in agreement as to the 
fundamentals of the faith; but as time passed and the bishops of all 
the churches came to be recognized as spokesmen for the Apostles, 
it transpired that there were differences among them on many 
points, and it became necessary to summon ecumenical councils in 
which the voice of the episcopate as a whole might find expression 
and by which the possible vagaries of individual bishops might be 
corrected. 

The bishops, it was now generally believed, were not mere man- 
appointed officials, although, as a rule, they had been chosen by the 
people to preside over the churches. They owed their position to 
the Apostles, and by grace of ordination possessed an independent 
authority which made them lords over the churches, not the mere 
servants of the churches. They were accountable to God and ruled 
by divine right, and were absolute monarchs in a very true sense. 
The only control to which they were subject was that of their 
brother bishops, like themselves successors of the Apostles and in 
possession of truth, With the rise and development of the metro- 
politan and conciliar systems this control became more and more of 
a reality. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DEFENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The outside world sought to crush Christianity by violence, misrepresentation, and contempt; on 

the other hand, it offered to tolerate it if it would conform to contemporary ideas and standards of 

life, Its.defenders had to explain that their persecution was unjust, and to insist that they could 

not abandon their principles. From these“ Apologists,” as they were called, we learn the objections 
made to the Faith, and have glimpses of the Christian manner of life. 


O trace the orderly growth of the Church and its progress 

throughout the second century is almost an impossible task, 

not only for lack of information, but because the history is 
that of separate communities rather than of a single body. The terri- 
tory occupied by the Christians was already extensive; it is tolerably 
certain that by the end of the first century Christianity was already 
strong in northern Syria and in Asia Minor and in Rome. In the 
Roman province of Africa there was a most important church at 
Carthage, by the end of the second century there was a flourishing 
church in Alexandria, and the community in Rome was a wealthy 
and influential centre. Christianity had advanced along the northern 
coasts of the Mediterranean as far as Spain and had penetrated to the 
inland parts of Gaul, to the cities on the Rhone. 

It is to be regretted that so little is known of the history of the 
second century, and especially of the Roman Emperors, who were 
a succession of remarkable men. From the murder of Domitian in 96, 
for eighty-four years the rulers of the Roman world were con- 
spicuous either for ability or for virtue. This ought to have been a 
golden age of prosperity, whereas it was really one of stagnation and 
decay. The world suffered from lack of vitality. The Roman army 
was still a magnificent military machine, but it was not strictly a 
Roman army; it contained men of every nation, and the soldiers 
were purely professional. To be sure, the only civilized power the 
Romans had to fear was the Empire of the Parthians, and later that 
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of the Persians. But the barbarian tribes in the north were a con- 
stant menace, and one of their most dangerous inroads took place in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. But, on the whole, the century was 
a peaceful one, and the fact that the seeds of decay were in the 
Empire did not immediately become evident. 

When Domitian was murdered in g6, the people of Rome and 
the soldiers chose an elderly man named Nerva, who reigned only 
two years and showed his disinterestedness by nominating as his 
successor the best man he could find, namely, Trajan (g8—117). 
This emperor was acknowledged, even by the Christians, to have 
been one of the wisest of Roman rulers. The correspondence of the 
younger Pliny is sufficient evidence of the care he showed in 
administering justice; and many famous men flourished during his 
reign. Yet it is surprising how little we know about Trajan. Some 
important years of his reign are blanks in history. The Christian 
writers found it hard to believe that so excellent a ruler could have 
persecuted the Church, but it was probably he who ordered Igna- 
tius to be sent to die in the amphitheatre in Rome, and his letter to 
Pliny certainly sanctioned the punishment of persistent Christians. 

Hadrian, who was emperor from 117-138, is one of the most 
interesting figures in Roman history. Nevertheless, comparatively 
little is known of him because no contemporary account has sur- 
vived from any historian. Except for a rescript of his to the pro- 
consul of Asia forbidding the Christians to be given up to popular 
clamour, and ordering that they should only be condemned after a 
regular trial, there is no clue as to his policy towards the Christians. 
At the same time, the Jewish war in the days of Hadrian had 
important results for Christianity. 

The emperor is said to have forbidden the rite of circumcision; 
certainly he resolved to rebuild Jerusalem. Thereupon the Jews 
began a formidable rebellion. It was their last bid for independence 
in Palestine. A leader was found in one who figures largely in Jew- 
ish legend. Who he was or whence he came is unknown. His name 
is supposed to have been Simon; but we are told by the Christian 
writers that he received the title of ‘“‘ son of a star” (Bar-cochba). 
He became a king of the Jews, and the greatest of all the rabbis gave 
him support. The venerable Akiba, famed for his piety and know- 
ledge of the law, joined the movement and saluted Bar-cochba as the 
star which would arise in Jacob. 
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Judea is an ideal land for guerrilla warfare. The people entrenched 
themselves in caves, and refused to come into the open. Hadrian did 
not conduct the operations in person, and his best generals were de- 
feated by the strategy of their foes. But at last the rebellion was 
quelled, and we are told that so terrible was the loss that Hadrian, 
when he wrote to the Roman Senate, omitted the customary 
formula: “I and the army are well.” 

The Jews were forbidden to dwell in or even approach Jerusalem; 
the site of the Temple was dedicated to the Roman god Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and the ancient name of the city was no more heard. It 
is said that Bar-cochba persecuted the Christians of the Jewish 
nation for their refusal to join in the war. Their refusal is explicable 
if, as some believe, the Jews declared him to be the Messiah, which 
would have meant that they had set him up as a rival to Jesus. All 
that is certain is that in later days some Jews regarded Bar-cochba as 
their worst enemy; and that after him Jewish Christianity became a 
sterile plant. The Christians settled in Alia, as Jerusalem was now 
called, and established a Gentile church, electing Marcus as their 
bishop. The religions of Judaism and Christianity definitely parted 
company. 

The days of Hadrian are interesting because of the appearance of 
a new species of Christian. literature, the form known as “ Apolo- 
gies,” or defences of the religion. Some are addressed to the 
emperor in person, but this may be a literary device. Hadrian, how- 
ever, in a sarcastic letter about the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
alludes to Christians, Jews, worshippers of Serapis, soothsayers, and 
other impostors, as he considers them all to be; and it may be that 
sO eager an inquirer into the peculiarities of his age would read a 
defence of the Faith with amused interest. During his stay in 
Athens, which he frequently visited, two ‘‘ Apologies ” were pre- 
sented to Hadrian, one by Quadratus and the other by Aristides. 

As Nerva adopted Trajan, and Trajan Hadrian, so Hadrian 
handed the Empire to Antoninus Pius (138-161), who seems to 
have been a good man devoted to the welfare of the people. Un- 
fortunately, no record of his reign survives outside the Augustan 
History (which appeared fully one hundred years after the death of 
Antoninus), and it is regrettable that so gracious a figure is to us only 
a shadow. 

He was followed by Marcus Aurelius (161-180), famed as the 
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philosopher among emperors, and entitled to be called the saint of 
paganism. But the peace of the world was drawing to its end. The 
greatest trouble in the reign of Marcus was the war with the Teutonic 
Marcommani and Quadi, who threatened devastation, and were 
with difficulty held at bay. The victory he gained in 171 was on all 
sides attributed to a thunderstorm which relieved the Roman army, 
hemmed in in a narrow pass, and perishing with thirst. The Chris- 
tian version is that the storm, which discomfited the enemy, was 
due to the prayers of their soldiers in the legion, which was 
afterwards called, in memory of the event, the “ Thundering 
Legion.” 

The statement sometimes made that the persecution of Christians 
thereupon ceased is not accurate. In the only mention of them in 
his ‘‘ Meditations,” he blames the obstinacy of the Christians and 
hints at his disgust for the tragic and boastful spirit with which they 
met death. Asa Roman patriot and a philosopher, Marcus regarded 
the Christian body with stern disapproval. His latter years were 
marked by constant calamities, and his son Commodus (180—192) 
brought the age of the good emperors to its close by a reign of 
unspeakable infamy. 

The outstanding figure in Christian literature in the time of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius is Justin, known as the 
‘‘ Martyr.”’ Justin continued to be a professed philosopher after his 
conversion, and has left us a very interesting account of how he 
became a Christian. It was just before the Jewish war in the time of 
Hadrian, about 133, that this writer says he met a Jew named 
Trypho in Ephesus, and had a dialogue as to the respective merits 
of the Jewish and Christian religions. At the beginning, Justin 
explains how he passed from the schools of the philosophers to the 
Church, for he was always eager to pursue the truth. First he went 
to a Stoic, and spent some considerable time under his tuition. But 
when Justin asked him about God, he said he knew nothing, and 
that such instruction on this point was unnecessary. Not that the 
Stoics denied the gods, or Zeus as their supreme head, but the object 
of their philosophy was to teach the truly wise man to be self- 
sufficient and independent of divine help. Justin’s next master was 
a Peripatetic—that is,a follower of a method of severe inquiry—who 
entertained him a few days and then inquired as to what fee he 
should receive. 
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Then Justin sought out a celebrated Pythagorean, whose philo- 
sophy combined strict asceticism with the study of the mystery of 
numbers and their significance. But his new master asked if he had 
studied music, astronomy, and geometry—not, as we might expect, 
for any practical purpose, but because these studies ‘‘ wean the soul 
from sensible objects, and so render it fit for that which appertains 
to the mind.” Being dismissed by the Pythagorean, Justin sought 
a Platonist, with whom he made great progress, learning to con- 
template immaterial things, and “in my folly,” he adds, “‘ expect- 
ing to look upon God, for this is the end of Plato’s philosophy.” 
Lastly, by chance, Justin found a Christian teacher as he walked in 
a field near the sea. This venerable man pointed out the fruitless 
quest of truth by philosophic methods, spoke fervently of the 
prophets as the true teachers of wisdom, and led Justin to accept 
Christ as the Master. 

All this is instructive in showing how men of education sought 
wisdom and how some of them came to be Christians. Justin must 
have learned at each successive stage of his progress. By the Stoic he 
may have been taught the stern sense of duty, which characterized 
the school and appealed so strongly to the best of the Romans, and 
even to St. Paul. The system was harsh, but salutary, in emphasizing 
the duty of each man to fulfil his obligations and to do right without 
throwing the responsibility upon unseen powers. The Peripatetic 
evidently repelled Justin, who could have had little sympathy with 
the rational or Aristotelian school. The Pythagorean could set be- 
fore him the high ideal of profound study, combined with a sim- 
plicity of life, and asceticism in the sense of rigid self-discipline. 
But it was from the Platonist, with his insistence on the fact that the 
world of ideas is the truly real one, that Justin learned most. Truly, 
Platonism has had a most powerful influence in shaping the theology 
of the Church, and, one must add, in causing it to adopt many of 
those subtleties of thought which have been the source of so much 
controversy. 

Naturally, few people had the experience of Justin in their con- 
version, but his is one of the most instructive examples. Justin is one 
of the few outstanding writers of the second century whose works 
throw a light on the Christian Church. His interpretation of Chris- 
tianity had an enduring influence on the development of its doc- 
trine. And he gives a very vivid description of the worship of the 
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Church in his first “‘ Apology,” addressed to the emperor, “‘ Anto- 
ninus Pius, to his colleagues and the Senate and the Roman people.” 
After describing the rite of baptism, Justin says that the Christians 
met for a service consisting of the reading of the ‘‘ memoirs of the 
Apostles,” or the writings of the prophets, an exhortation by the 
president, a long prayer, the bringing in of bread and wine mixed 
with water, over which the president offered thanks at length, the 
people responding with an Amen. Then the “ deacons,” as he calls 
them, distributed the consecrated bread and wine among the 
worshippers, who had all to be baptized believers. 

Justin is also interesting as showing how early some, if not all, 
Christians recognized the value of the philosophy of antiquity. 
According to him, the Word, afterwards incarnate in Jesus Christ, 
was always implanted in mankind. All truth was from him. If any 
teacher spoke truly at any time, he did it at the prompting of the 
Word. Plato’s teachings are not materially different from those of 
Christ, says Justin, though not in every way similar. They should 
therefore be studied; for whatever is good is the property of the 
Christians, and the sages of old learned all their wisdom from Moses. 
Thus, the Christians justified their study of Greek wisdom by 
tracing it back to Scripture. 

One other event in the second century which demands particular 
attention was a strange manifestation that broke out in Asia Minor. 
There, Phrygia was the home of ecstatic religions; and the native 
worship of the Great Mother, or Cybele, was marked by orgies and 
frantic excitement. About the middle of the second century Mon- 
tanus, a Christian prophet, appeared in a small Phrygian village 
called Pepuza. Hardly anything is known about him, but he was 
accompanied by two women, who seem to have been the real 
leaders of a movement destined to be widespread, and eventually, 
in Tertullian, to make its most famous convert in Roman Africa. 
The new prophet and prophetesses were in many respects orthodox 
Christians and not heretics; it was not their doctrines but their 
enthusiasm which caused so much confusion. They professed to 
have a direct revelation from heaven as recipients of a new dis-~ 
pensation, that of the Holy Spirit. In fact, Scripture was super- 
seded by the new prophecy; consequently, church order was men- 
aced and the bishops and clergy were subordinated to the divine 
utterances manifested in the followers of Montanus. The bishops 
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were completely at a loss what to do. Montanus was dead, but they 
tried in vain to drive what they thought was the evil spirit out of 
the prophetesses. Finally, they excommunicated them. 

The Montanists resembled other enthusiasts in the good sense 
they showed, despite their theories. They were distinguished for 
the unworldliness and sincerity of their lives, for the zeal they dis- 
played in days of persecution, and for their protest against the 
growing worldliness of the Church. They obtained a footing in 
Rome, where even Bishop Victor favoured them for a time, and 
only disowned them at the instigation of the Asiatic Christians. 
Tertullian, the famous Christian writer, who did so much to shape 
the doctrine of the Western Church, became a member of the sect; 
and assuredly no one set a higher value than he on the authority 
of Scripture. Probably, however, his Montanism had little in com- 
mon with the orgiastic manifestations in the East. Few things had 
more enduring effects than had Montanism on the subsequent 
development of the Christian Church. It was the first symptom of 
anticlericalism. 

It is hardly yet possible to speak of the influence of Christianity 
upon the world at large. At this time the object of the Church was, 
as far as possible, to encourage retirement from the world. Little or 
no attempt was consequently made to direct outside opinion or to 
ameliorate the social order, save by the large charity of Christianity 
in supporting children abandoned by their parents, and their devo- 
tion to the sick in days of pestilence. But, generally speaking, the 
believers felt it to be their duty to keep themselves unspotted from 
the world, in accordance with the Master’s precepts. More could 
scarcely be expected of them. 

The questions which the second century had to solve were: Was 
opinion to be the guide or must “ rule of faith ’? become definite 
and formal? Were the churches to have different kinds of govern- 
ment, or one rule by a graduated hierarchy of ministers? Was 
Christian literature to be divided into inspired and partially in- 
spired works—i.e. those believed to be apostolic—and others which 
were confessedly written later? The decision was virtually made 
before the close of the second century. It will be of interest to see 
how the Christian Church passed through this dificult and disas- 
trous age, which saw the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
preservation of civilization by the Christian Church. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EMPIRE AGAINST THE CHURCH 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D. 


During the next hundred years Christianity was in turn persecuted and patronized by the different 

rulers, who in rapid succession governed the Empire, but it increased in strength and popularity. 

It was the one healthy organism in the corrupt civilization of the century. Even the most organized 
persecution could not check its growth. 


HE third century of the Christian era is one of the saddest in 

history. Following the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180, 

emperors were set up only to be murdered by the army 
which appointed them, and pestilence and earthquake aggravated 
the misery of civil war and barbarian invasions. Rarely indeed 
during this disastrous century did any emperor reign for more than 
a year or so, or escape a violent death; and the only wonder is that 
the fabric of empire still held together. The Church, however, 
made immense progress aided, no doubt, by the weakness of the 
Roman government, but increasing in influence as the one healthy 
organism in the midst of universal corruption. At the close of the 
century Christianity had to endure the greatest of all persecutions, 
from which it emerged the dominating force in the Empire which 
had sought to compass its ruin. 

At the beginning of the century the world was under the sway of 
Septimius Severus, one of the ablest of the emperors, but an un- 
happy man, who died in 211. In his reign there were severe local 
persecutions of Christians, notably in Africa. Severus left two sons. 
The elder, whose name was Bassanius Antoninus, but is better 
known by his nickname Caracalla (a Gallic gown), murdered his 
brother Geta in 212, and proved one of the greatest tyrants who 
ruled the Empire. Full of remorse for his crime, he went from place 
to place trying to distract his mind, sometimes by gladiatorial shows, 
once in a general massacre of thousands of citizens of Alexandria. 
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He was killed by his soldiers, and a year after his death the army 
elected a grandson of the wife of his father Severus. 

This youth was a priest of the sun-god at Emesa, in Syria, and 1s 
known as Heliogabalus or El-Gabal, a divine title which he assumed 
from his patron deity. The crimes and horrible pleasures of this 
emperor are wellnigh incredible; but it is only just to say they are 
related nearly a century after his death. As a Syrian priest he had 
no reverence for the gods of Rome, but was fanatically devoted to 
his own god of Emesa. He insulted the ancient religion in every 
way, and tried to remove from Rome the most sacred objects of its 
devotion. Like Caracalla, El-Gabal was murdered by the soldiers 
after a reign of less than four years and was succeeded by his cousin, 
Alexander Severus, a youth of seventeen, who reigned longer 
(222-235) than any subsequent emperor for almost the next two 
generations. 

Under these princes, born and bred in Syria, the Church seems 
to have enjoyed tranquillity. Alexander Severus was a complete 
contrast to his cousin. Virtuous in his life, punctual in the discharge 
of his duties, delighting in the society of learned men, and yet not 
incapable as a soldier, he ranks among the best emperors. His 
religion appears to have been eclectic and in his /ararium, or 
domestic chapel, it is said there were statues of Orpheus, Abraham, 
and Christ. His mother, Julia Mammeza, who to the end had great 
influence in the government, was deeply interested in religious sub- 
jects; Christian writers describe her as most devout. But this excel- 
lent emperor was destined, as were most of his immediate successors, 
to perish at the hands of mutinous soldiers; for on March 19, 235, 
he, his mother, and his friends were murdered; and Maximin, a 
man of semi-barbarous origin, was saluted as emperor by the 
army. 

In the reign of Alexander a new and powerful rival of Rome made 
its appearance, in the restored monarchy of Persia, which had over- 
thrown the Parthians in the third century, and a new Persian 
Empire was founded which lasted down to the time of the Moham- 
medan conquests in the seventh century. The old Persians had pro- 
fessed the religion of Zoroaster, and the new Persian Empire 
restored the old religion with its fire-worship and its priesthood. 
Thus in the new Persian Empire Rome found a formidable rival, 
and Christianity met a religion firmly held by its adherents, who 
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were eager proselytizers and ready to persecute those who differed 
from them. In the days of Alexander Severus the wars between 
Rome and Persia commenced. With the Persian supremacy in the 
East, a new and very insidious form of Gnosticism arose, owing to 
the teaching of a prophet called Mani, who tried to blend the 
religion of Christ and Zoroaster, and whose influence lasted far into 
the Middle Ages. 

The death of Alexander Severus was followed by a long period of 
anarchy. Emperor after emperor (whose names it would be tedious 
to recount) were set up, deposed, and killed. One of these, Philip, 
the Arabian, is worthy of mention because in 248 he celebrated the 
thousandth year of the foundation of the city of Rome, reviving the 
so-called ‘‘ secular games ”’ with unusual magnificence. Despite this 
display of heathenism, Philip is claimed as the first Christian 
emperor. It was reported that he sought admission to the Church, 
but was obliged by an unnamed bishop to take his place among the 
penitents. The very report of the conversion of Philip is an evidence 
that the emperors of oriental birth had a certain sympathy for Chris- 
tianity, as a non-Roman religion originating in their native East. 
Philip underwent the customary fate of an emperor in these miser- 
able days and perished in a mutiny in 249. 

At this juncture another formidable enemy, destined before two 
centuries had elapsed to capture Rome itself, appeared in the 
Gothic nation. Descended from the remote and frozen north, this 
fierce people began to cross the Danube and entered the Roman 
Empire. 

The times demanded the restoration of the virtues which had 
made Rome great, to save her from destruction; and the man chosen 
for the task was Decius, who bore, among other names, that of 
Trajan. Decius was a man of the old Roman type, and desired to 
restore primitive manners. Regarding Christianity as opposed to 
Roman virtue, he ordered all to sacrifice to the gods of the State. 
This was the first widely organized attempt to stamp out the Faith. 
Hitherto, persecution had been local, and subject to the demands of 
the mob or the caprice of the magistrate; now it was world-wide, 
and no Christian could escape. The bishops were the special objects 
of Decius’s edict. Fabian of Rome and many other bishops per- 
ished, and Decius is reported to have said that he would rather have 
a rival to the Empire than a bishop in Rome. The persecution, if 
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severe, was brief, for Decius was killed fighting against the Goths 
In 251. 

In 253 his friend Valerian became emperor, and towards the close 
of his reign revived the persecution begun by Decius; but he, too, 
was utterly defeated in 259 or 260, and made a captive by Sapor, 
king of Persia, and for many years after this catastrophe the 
Christians were left unmolested. 

Valerian was succeeded by his son and colleague, Gallienus, who 
issued a rescript addressed to Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, and 
others in favour of the Christians. But in his time the Empire was 
almost in the throes of dissolution, pretenders arose on every side, 
the barbarians crossed the frontier, the Persians took Antioch and 
threatened to overwhelm the East. The provinces were saved only 
by the courage of an Eastern prince, named Odenathus, who was 
recognized as an emperor. After his death his heroic widow, 
Zenobia of Palmyra, carried on his work in her independent princi- 
pality. Gallienus was killed in 268, after nominating the excellent 
Claudius IT as his successor. 

It is scarcely necessary to recount the history of the next twenty- 
five years. But it was an age of revival. The Empire under Clau- 
dius II, Aurelian, who reduced Zenobia to subjection, and Probus, 
showed that it still possessed much inherent strength; its enemies 
were driven back, its frontiers guarded, but it is significant that 
Aurelian had the foresight to surround Rome itself with a wall in 
the then almost unthinkable event of the city being besieged by an 
invader. ‘The period ends with the accession of Diocletian in May, 
283, when a reorganization of the Roman world was planned and 
carried out. 

Diocletian is the real founder of a system which endured till the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. He realized that the fiction of the 
emperor being the first citizen of the republic could no longer be 
maintained, nor that of Rome being the centre of government. The 
emperor in his tent among his troops was, as events had proved, in 
constant danger. A royal person surrounded by his officials and 
ministers is better protected; so Diocletian frankly assumed the posi- 
tion of an oriental despot. He took a divine name, Jovius, vicar of 
Jupiter, all that was connected with the throne became “ sacred,” 
the council was the “sacred college,” the imperial bounty became 
the “sacred largess.” Two years later he devised a second safe- 
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guard. He admitted three colleagues to the Empire. The two 
senior colleagues, Diocletian and his friend Maximian, were to be 
called Augusti. The two junior, Galerius, adopted by Diocletian, 
and Constantius Chlorus, by Maximian, ranked as Casars. The 
Augusti resided in cities secure from invasion; the Cesars were given 
active posts on the frontier. Rome was no longer suited to be an 
administrative centre. Milan was the real capital of Italy, so Maxi- 
mian was stationed there. His colleague, the Czsar Constantius, 
was entrusted with defending Gaul and Britain. Diocletian made 
his capital at Nicomedia in Bithynia, and his Cesar, Galerius, had 
the duty of watching the eastern frontier against the Persians. The 
whole administration of the provinces was remodelled, and the 
Empire became a vast bureaucracy. Both of the Augusti agreed to 
abdicate after a reign of twenty years in favour of the two Casars. 

For nearly twenty years this elaborate scheme secured the tran- 
quillity-of the world. The Church had increased rapidly, and places 
of worship were built by the Christians in most cities. It seemed 
that they were in perfect security when the blow fell in the form of 
the great Diocletian persecution. It was not till the very end of 
Diocletian’s administration, when he was about to abdicate, that it 
was resolved to put down the Christian Church. Galerius, who was 
about to take Diocletian’s place, is said to have instigated it, partly 
owing to his distrust of the Christians in the army, and partly to 
gratify the superstitious paganism of his mother. 

Another factor antagonistic to Christianity, Neo-Platonism, a new 
philosophy, appeared in Alexandria and threw its weight into the 
support of the ancient religion by attempting to spiritualize its 
myths and to give them a deeper meaning. This new philosophy, 
which had an abiding influence on Christian thought for many 
generations, had many affinities with the Church. Its leaders were 
men of undoubted piety—they prayed, they fasted, they had their 
visions and their ecstasies. They sought to chasten and purify the 
myths and religious rites of the ancient world; they hated the Chris- 
tian religion in particular because it seemed to do wrongly what 
they wished to accomplish. Thus the new philosophy became the 
bitter enemy of the Church and made an alliance with the State to 
root it out by persecution. 

Diocletian, whose name this persecution bears, was hardly re- 
sponsible for its horrors. In fact, he seems to have done all he could 
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to prevent it, nor did it break out till just before his abdication. 
But his colleague and successor, Galerius, insisted that the Chris- 
tians in the army were disloyal, the philosophers encouraged an 
attack on the Church, superstition made persecution popular, 
though little now is heard of the hostility of the mob to the Church, 
and Diocletian unwillingly issued an edict. For eight or even ten 
years the attempt to destroy Christianity continued. The churches 
were demolished, the Scriptures were seized and burnt. As the strife 
proceeded, martyrdoms multiplied. Then the whole system Dio- 
cletian had built up dissolved and the different emperors fought for 
the mastery, and it became evident that the Church must be recog- 
nized, and, if recognized, become dominant in the Empire. 

Fventually, Constantine emerged victorious from the turmoil of 
the civil war, and his first act was to join with Licinius, his only 
remaining colleague, in publishing a decree of toleration in 313 
called the Edict of Milan. From that date began what is termed the 
Peace of the Church. 


CHAPTER VI 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D. 


As time went on the demands of logical thinking and the claims of devotional experience led to a 

constantly deeper probing into what Christians really believed. In the process, controversies were 

of course inevitable ; these resulted in new statements of Christian belief and a closer organization 
of discipline. 


T the close of the second century the Christian Church had 
become an organized body and had spread far and wide in 
the Roman Empire. Its history is still concerned with 

separate communities which were in different stages of develop- 
ment, although, as far as possible, co-operating with one another. 
Its great personalities, in which the third century was unusually 
prolific, include, among the most striking names, Tertullian and 
Cyprian in Africa; Clement, Origen, and Dionysius in Egypt; 
Hippolytus and Calixtus in Rome; Paul of Samosata, the heretical 
bishop of Antioch. 

The greatest and the most cosmopolitan of all the churches was 
that of Rome. In the middle of the third century, Cornelius, Bishop 
of Rome (251-253), informed the Bishop of Antioch that there were 
in his church forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven subdeacons, 
forty-two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers, 
and over fifteen hundred widows and distressed persons, all of whom 
“the grace and kindness of the Master nourish.” This means that 
between sixteen and seventeen hundred people were supported by 
the Roman Church, the wealth of which is also attested by the 
enormous extent of the catacombs or burial places outside the city, 
which could only have been constructed at vast cost, and are 
expensively decorated. 

Rome was the resort of all the famous teachers in the Christian 
world, who sought their audiences in the capital of the Empire. For 
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convenience it has been customary to speak of the bishop of Rome 
as ‘“‘ Pope,” but the use of the title at this time is an anachronism 
and a misnomer. The word “ Pope,” or “ Papa,”’ means “‘ father,” 
and is an endearing term. It was at first applied to the Bishop of 
Rome and to others, notably the Bishop of Alexandria. Nor was 
there anything like papal authority. The bishops were independent, 
and the powers exercised by those who occupied the great sees were 
allowed by virtue of the wealth and importance of their position; 
Rome had what Ignatius calls ‘‘ a primacy of love,” because of its 
hospitality to strangers; and Ireneus, as has been shown, accords 
it a higher dignity, because it was the repository of the most vener- 
able apostolic tradition. It is strange that Rome owes very little to 
the personality of its first bishops, nearly all, except Clement, being 
to us no more than names. But it is easy to see that Rome had early 
established the tradition of good government, and its bishops are 
not so much intellectual leaders as excellent administrators. 

The interests of the Church at large were prinicpally centred on 
discipline and dogma; and those who took the leading part in these 
disputes must be sought, as a rule, away from Rome. There was the 
question whether the Church should deliberately refuse to extend 
rapidly by taking and retaining all who desired and accepted 
baptism, making some allowance for human weakness, or whether 
it should keep up the ancient severity which aimed at securing the 
purity and select character of the Christian community. A curious 
episode in this controversy gives us an insight into the social life of 
the Roman Christians. 

An enterprising slave, named Callistus, persuaded his master to 
finance him in starting a Christian bank. As has frequently hap- 
pened since, the attempt to combine piety and profit ended in 
bankruptcy. Callistus failed and tried to court martyrdom in order 
to screen his defalcations. However, justice overtook him and he 
was sent to work in the mines of Sardinia. Later, he managed to be 
pardoned with some Christians who had been exiled for their faith, 
and returned to Rome. The bishop, Zephyrinus, took him into 
favour, and he rose to be head of the great Christian cemetery, now 
known as the Catacomb of St. Callistus. In the end Callistus suc- 
ceeded his patron as bishop and he struck out a new line. He an- 
nounced that he would pardon, after proper penance, the gravest 
sins short of apostasy; he recognized the marriages which free-born 
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matrons had contracted with slaves, and on the principle ‘“‘ once a 
priest always a priest,” he said that sin could not do away with a 
guilty cleric’s orders. The rigorist party was furious at this relaxa- 
tion of discipline, especially the Roman Hippolytus, to whom 
we owe the account of Callistus’s early crime, and the African 
Tertullian, both of whom are characters too striking to be passed 
over. 

Hippolytus, ever since the days of the first Church historian, 
Eusebius (260 ?-340), has been a very shadowy figure. Eusebius 
says vaguely that he was bishop of some city, and that his works 
were in the library at Jerusalem. It is said that in his old age he was 
sent with Pope Pontianus (230-235) to Sardinia, and that both died 
in the mines, whence their bodies were removed to Rome, where 
they were reverenced as martyrs. Another tradition says that Hip- 
polytus, like his namesake in classical legend, was torn to pieces by 
wild horses. It is remarkable that these two bitter opponents, the 
severe Hippolytus, the representative of unbending orthodoxy— 
for he accuses Callistus of heresy—and Callistus, the slave-pope, who 
was on the side of a larger toleration and perhaps of a more liberal 
theology, should both be honoured as saints and martyrs of the 
Church. The dispute is interesting as revealing the fact that, early 
in the third century, there was a Greek and a Latin-speaking 
Christianity in Rome, for Hippolytus, as his name implies, was a 
Greek, and wrote in that language, whilst in Callistus we have all 
the characteristics of a Roman legislator, interested in adminis- 
tration rather than doctrine. 

A contemporary African advocate of the doctrine and discipline 
of Hippolytus, Tertullian, was a frequent visitor at Rome, and in 
close touch with all that happened there. Tertullian is the Carlyle 
of his generation. His Latin is a language of his own, vigorous, rude 
in places, incisive, fertile in the invention of new words, and full of 
phrases which have become proverbial: ‘‘ I believe it because it is 
absurd.” “The blood of Christians in their seed.” ‘“‘ When there is 
a flood or pestilence the cry is: ‘ The Christians to the lions—so 
many for one lion !’” “‘ The soul of man is Christian by nature.” 
‘’ Praxcas did two jobs for the devil at Rome: he drove out prophecy 
and introduced heresy; he crucified the Father and he banished the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Tertullian was a lawyer. He regards the Christian religion as a 
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law, and discusses all questions of faith and morals from that aspect. 
He is relentless in exposing all the excuses of lax believers for com- 
plying with the heathen customs of the time. He defends Chris- 
tianity against the heathen by carrying the war into the enemies’ 
camp. They charge the faithful with abominable wickedness ! Why, 
these are the very crimes of which they are themselves shamelessly 
guilty !| As for heretics, they quote the Scripture in support of their 
opinions, but they have no right to do so because the Bible is not 
theirs, but belongs exclusively to the Church. For all this legality, 
there is much in Tertullian which is interesting and even poetic. 
He is the earliest Latin ecclesiastical writer, and gives more informa- 
tion about the Christian world than anyone else in this period. And 
Tertullian as a man stands self-revealed in his own books. Severe 
and uncompromising, zealous for righteousness, he represents the 
puritanism of early Christianity as opposed to the growing spirit of 
the world in the Church. In his later days he joined the Montanists, 
finding their severe views more congenial than those of the official 
Church, but to the last he continued to write in favour of the 
accepted doctrine; and the Western Church had no stronger bul- 
wark of the faith than this uncompromising schismatic. 

Another visitor of the Roman Church in the first half of the third 
century was Origen, the renowned head of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria. If Rome was a centre for the practical side of Church 
life, Alexandria was famed as representing education. The city 
boasted a famous seat of learning in the Museum, or abode of the 
Muses, founded and fostered by the Ptolemaic kings. The Alexan- 
drian Church was generally recognized as the best educated in the 
Christian world, and it maintained a school in which the Faith was 
expounded to the most thoughtful men of the city. 

The two famous early teachers in this school were Clement and 
Origen. Clement, if not the most original or profound, is one of the 
most widely read of the Fathers of this age. His life was that of a 
scholar, retired and uneventful. He was converted to Christianity 
and came under the influence of Panteznus, his predecessor as head 
of the Alexandrian school. Clement’s books disclose a regular 
scheme of progress. He deals first with the rudiments, and goes on 
to the higher mysteries of religion. He claims to be a Gnostic, not 
in the sense of an heretic but as an enlightened Christian. Indeed, 
his system, which bases knowledge on faith and morals, proved fatal 
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to Gnosticism. No one, it has been said, had a nobler ideal of 
Christian education than Clement. 

Origen had a more varied life. He was a Christian by birth. His 
father, Leonides, was a martyr, and Origen as a lad was only saved 
from rushing out and sharing his father’s suffering by his mother’s 
act in concealing all his clothes. Earnest Christian as he was, 
Leonides gave his son the best education of his age and put him 
through the whole course of Greek studies. Eusebius tells a touching 
story of how the father used to rebuke the boy for his precocious 
inquisitiveness, but at night used to watch him as he slept and 
thank God for giving him so wise a son. After the father’s death, 
Origen supported the family by teaching. Finally, he sold all his 
manuscripts and lived on a pittance of a few pennies a day in order 
that he might have leisure to devote himself to giving gratuitous 
instruction. Origen is the first early critical Christian scholar, and is 
famous for the labours he devoted to produce a correct text of the 
Greek Bible. Owing to an unfortunate quarrel with Demetrius, 
bishop of Alexandria, he was compelled to leave his native city and 
spent much of his life in Syria, where he gained world-wide reputa- 
tion. Even Julia Mammea, the mother of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus (222-235), sent a guard of honour to escort him to Antioch 
that she might receive instruction from his lips. Gregory, the bishop 
of Neo-Czsarea in Pontus, tells us that Origen put his pupils 
through a severe scientific training, especially in geometry, 
and led them by this means to a study of the mysteries of the 
faith. 

Origen’s method is manifested in his defence of Christianity in 
reply to a long, bitter, and carefully reasoned attack by a philo- 
sopher named Celsus, in which he refuses to identify his religion 
with many of the popular ideas concerning it. His treatise on “‘ First 
Principles ’’ provoked much controversy in later days, because of 
his belief in universal redemption. Some of the greatest of the 
Fathers, Eastern and Western, studied Origen; and it was only when 
learning was decaying and a standard of rigid orthodoxy was being 
set up centuries after his death, that he became suspected of heresy. 
His career and his labours are illustrative of the best Christianity of 
his age. His end is unknown; apparently he died about 252 of the 
hardships he underwent in the Decian persecution. 

This persecution brought forth one of the greatest rulers of the 
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Church, in Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who was, throughout his 
episcopate, intimately connected with the Roman community. 

Carthage, the capital of the Roman province, Africa, was, next 
to Rome, the most important city in the Western world. As bishop 
of Carthage, Cyprian, elected in 249, occupied one of the leading 
sees in a province which was a stronghold of Christianity. In the 
persecution begun by Decius in 250 the bishops were specially 
selected for death; Fabian of Rome was martyred, and Cyprian, 
feeling he could be of more use by living for his flock than by be- 
coming a martyr for the faith, quietly withdrew from Carthage. It 
probably required more courage to do this than to accept the mar- 
tyr’s crown. He had been elected bishop shortly after he had 
become a Christian. There was a party in Carthage which opposed 
him as having been appointed over the heads of tried and venerated 
presbyters; his retirement laid him open to the reproach of coward- 
ice; indeed, the Roman presbyters, after the death of their bishop, 
Fabian, wrote to Cyprian insinuating that he ought to have followed 
in his steps. It needed no common fortitude to brave so much mis- 
representation and suspicion, even though his subsequent career and 
death as a martyr justified his action at this crisis. 

The conduct of the majority of Christians at the outbreak of the 
Decian persecution was not creditable. Many apostatized, hardly 
realizing what they were doing. Then, finding they had lost all 
their Christian privileges, some realized the enormity of their guilt 
and showed every sign of repentance. But do what they would, the 
Church could not restore them. They were excluded from all hope 
of pardon. Then the confessors (those who suffered imprisonment 
and torture short of death) and the martyrs began to intercede and 
to throw their great influence on the side of mercy. Soon the pardon 
granted by a sufferer for the faith secured readmission to the apos- 
tate, contrary to the earlier discipline of the Church. Great abuses 
arose. Some of those awaiting martyrdom were ignorant men; 
some, despite their readiness to die for their creed, were unscrupu- 
lous. Pardons were issued signed by confessors with the name left 
blank. “‘ Let-——-N and his friends be restored to commu- 
nion.’’ When peace was restored the Church was besieged with 
these certificated apostates, some impudently demanding admission. 
Such was the situation which Cyprian had to face. To be lax meant 
the ruin of discipline, to be firm exposed him to the reproach of 
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dishonouring those who had endured the martyrdom he himself had 
avoided. Cyprian met the difficulty with firmness. He consulted 
his people; he called synods of bishops and asked their advice. But 
he stood to the principle of no readmission till the guilty person had 
shown proper penitence. A schism arose at Carthage because of the 
bishop’s severity; another distracted the Roman Church because of 
the leniency shown to apostates. Cornelius was elected bishop there; 
a rival was set up in Novatian, a gloomy fanatic who divided the 
Church by causing a schism which rapidly spread throughout the 
Empire. The result of the controversy was that the entire Church 
allowed pardon in the end, even to apostates if they showed true 
penitence. Cyprian met his death as a martyr in Valerian’s perse- 
cution (258). 

Cyprian did much to make the bishops the sole rulers of the 
Church. He had the highest conception of the office. Every church 
was, according to him, an Israel of which the bishop was the High 
Priest. But his relation to Rome was not always amicable. Stephen, 
the next successor but one after Cornelius, allowed that all baptism 
in the name of the Trinity was valid. This was generally accepted, 
but Cyprian maintained that there could be no baptism outside the 
Church. As an example of how closely distant churches kept in 
touch with one another, Cyprian’s chief supporter against Stephen 
was Firmilian, Bishop of Casarea in Cappadocia, in the heart of 
Asia Minor. 

The third century was prefiguring the controversies of the fourth 
concerning the precise relation of Christ the Son of God to the 
Father. The most famous teachers, coming from all parts of the 
world for the purpose, expounded their views in Rome. These 
controversies affected particularly the churches of Alexandria and 
Antioch. 

By the third century the question of the nature of the divinity of 
Christ was exciting interest. No one denied that He came from 
God, and that His teaching was divine; the question was how it 
could be possible to recognize Jesus as the Saviour and pay Him 
worship, and at the same time hold to the doctrine of the absolute 
unity of God. Some of the solutions were surprisingly modern. 

There were, broadly, two extreme schools: the Adoptionists, who 
maintained that Jesus for His virtue was chosen by God to be His 
Son; and those who taught that the God-head, in approaching man, 
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was manifested in three forms, as Father, Son, and Spirit. This 
heresy was called “‘ Sabellian,” from the name of its leading advo- 
cate, and was specially dreaded in the East because it appeared to do 
away with the permanence of the Person of Christ. 

These controversies reached their height in the second part of the 
third century in the correspondence between Dionysius, Bishop of 
Rome (259-269), and his namesake of Alexandria, and in the con- 
demnation of Paul, Bishop of Antioch, called, from his native town, 
“‘ of Samosata.” These two great prelates merit our special atten- 
tion; Dionysius of Alexandria for his virtue and learning, and Paul 
for the daring originality of his doctrine. Dionysius, a pupil of 
Origen, was head of the school of Alexandria and became bishop 
in 247-8. The extracts from his correspondence make one feel that 
he was a man of unflinching courage in persecution—though, like 
Cyprian, he withdrew in order to watch over his flock rather than 
seek the glory of martyrdom—of great learning and wisdom, and 
of a large-hearted charity and moderation unusual in ecclesiastics 
of any age. A schism was threatened in Egypt by the Millenarians 
of this age, who, like their followers to-day, interpreted the Book of 
Revelation literally. Dionysius did the impossible. He convinced 
them that they were unreasonable, and removed all danger of a 
break with the Church. His argument that the author of Revela- 
tion was a different person from John, the son of Zebedee, who is 
credited with writing the Gospel, is the earliest and possibly one of 
the best displays of the Higher Criticism. 

Dionysius was suspected by his namesake of Rome of distinguish- 
ing too sharply between the Persons of the Trinity, but in the corre- 
spondence he convinced the Roman Church of his adherence to the 
universal faith. Nearly a century later his more famous successor, 
Athanasius, eagerly defends the orthodoxy of this great and good 
man. 

Very different in character was Paul of Samosata, Bishop of 
Antioch. If we accept the statement of the synodal letter which con- 
demned him, he was a monster of iniquity. Though, according to 
the letter announcing his deposition, originally a poor man, Paul 
had, as bishop, become extremely wealthy. His arrogance was un- 
bounded; he sat in the church raised above his fellows on a tribunal 
as if he were a judge. He stopped the Psalms sung in honour of 
Christ as modern inventions, and hired girls to sing his own praises. 
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When he preached, he was furious at the congregation if they did not 
applaud and wave their handkerchiefs—a practice which, incident- 
ally, was common in the fourth century. Paul is also said to have 
had a large following of clergy, chiefly because he condoned their 
immoral conduct. But the letter gives a hint that all Paul’s misdeeds 
might have been overlooked had it not been for his heretical views, 
which the bishops who deposed him expressly say he had disavowed 
at one time, but reverted to later. These views differ little from a 
view which is not uncommon to-day—namely, that Jesus was a 
mortal man whose eminent virtue made Him the chosen Son of 
God. The suggestion that Paul prohibited the hymns to Jesus as 
innovations is significant, because prayers were almost always 
addressed to the Father. Paul was deposed about 269. Eusebius 
admits that during the long peace the Christian body showed many 
signs of degeneracy. From this time to the Diocletian persecution 
Church history is almost a blank. 


CHAPTER VII 


CHURCH LIFE IN THE THIRD CENTURY 
By tHe Rev. Pror. B. S. Easton, D.D., Pu.D. 


What kind of a life did the first Christians live, and how did they organize their society? In 
order to fulfil the aims of worship and of mutual helpfulness, a growing ee of rules and 
customs came into being. 

Gu about doctrine and discipline—underneath all this 

turmoil the individual Christians’ lives went on faithfully and 
even calmly. And it is time to look away from the more spectacular 
happenings to the immediate interests of the daily routine of simple 
believers. 

Anyone desiring to enter the Christian community was first 
examined searchingly as to his sincerity and antecedents, and was then 
enrolled as a ‘“‘Catechumen”’ (“‘learner’”’). The catechumenate 
was very long, three years being the normal period, during which 
constant instruction was given in Christian principles and morals, 
particularly the latter. At its conclusion there was a new investiga- 
tion best described in the words of an early third-century document 
(the Egyptian Church Order): ‘‘ They shall examine their life; if 
they lived in the fear of God before they are baptized, if they 
honoured the widow, or if they visited the sick, or if they did all 
good, and if there is witness in their favour from those who bring 
them.” Those who passed this test were admitted to baptism, and 
the only persons excused from the probation were the infant children 
of parents who were already Christians. The baptismal ceremony 
itself was very elaborate; each candidate was immersed three times, 
the bishop’s hands were then imposed (confirmation), and all, even 
the youngest infants, partook of the Lord’s Supper or Eucharist. 

After describing this service the document continues: “‘ Let each 
one hasten to do good works which please God, going in the right 
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way and united to the Church, performing this instruction, and 
progressing in the service of God.” And this sentence aptly sums 
up the duties that were expected of all believers. Even though the 
communism of the earliest days had long since been discontinued, 
the needs of any Christian were felt to be the responsibility of all. 
The care of the sick and the poor was ever present and was taken 
as a matter of course. Families were charged with the nurture and 
education of orphans. Positions must be found or created for per- 
sons out of employment. Travellers must be entertained. Above 
all, fellow-Christians who had been arrested for the Faith’s sake 
must be helped, and the rigour of their imprisonment softened as 
far as possible. And all these responsibilities were met; in the 
abundant literature of the period we hear no regrets that the charity 
of the believers was inadequate or that some project must be 
abandoned through lack of funds. 

The demand for a sound devotional life was equally insistent. 
Private prayer was expected of everyone on rising, again at nine 
o’clock, at noon, at three, and at bedtime, while many Christians 
were in the habit of waking at midnight and at cockcrow for short 
petitions. Daily church services, held at sunrise, were customary 
and well attended. Prayers, Psalms, Scripture readings, with per- 
haps an instruction, made up the simple liturgy. When there were 
no services, believers were advised to spend the time at home 
reading the Bible. 

On Sunday (frequently on Saturday also) the service was the 
Eucharist, by this period rarely held in the evening. From this 
non-Christians were rigidly excluded, and even catechumens were 
dismissed after the opening portion. A table was placed near the 
end of the room, behind which the bishop sat, surrounded by his 
presbyters, who were also seated. "he deacons stood. Lessons from 
the Scriptures were followed by intercessory prayers and the bis- 
hop’s sermon, and then bread and wine were placed on the table. 
To the bishop’s summons “ Lift up your hearts,” the congregation 
replied: ‘‘ We lift them up unto the Lord.” The bishop proceeded: 
“Let us give thanks unto the Lord our God,” and after the re- 
sponse, “‘ It is meet and right so to do,”’ engaged in a long prayer 
of thanksgiving to God for all His mercies, especially those of 
redemption, and at its close (usually made up of the Lord’s Prayer) 
the people answered with a liturgical ‘‘ Amen.” The bishop then 
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broke the bread and poured out the wine, which were distributed 
by the presbyters and deacons to all the people, portions being 
carried to the sick and even to neighbouring churches in token of 
brotherhood. And the members of the congregation took home 
enough of the consecrated bread and wine to last until the next 
Sunday, a small amount being consumed each day. 

Apart from the versicles quoted above which go back into the 
second century, the prayers were still mostly extemporaneous in the 
period 200-225; written forms had begun to appear, but were 
regarded chiefly as helps for officiants unable to make dignified 
prayers of their own. But in the next seventy-five years the litur- 
gical formule rapidly crystallized, until by the beginning of the 
fourth century extempore petitions were the exception. Special 
vestments for the officiants, however, were not customary. 

On Sunday evening the congregation met for a supper which was 
regarded as a religious act; this was the “‘ agape’ or “ love feast,” 
at this time revived in many places. And those who could afford it 
gave similar suppers during the week for the benefit of the poor or 
in memory of someone who had died. As the Christians were 
rigorously cut off from the banquets of the unbelieving neighbours, 
these meals formed the chief social events in their lives. Sunday was 
now by many persons observed as a day of rest, and certain Sundays 
—notably Easter and Pentecost—were times of great rejoicing. On 
the other hand, fasting was enjoined on Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday. But there were no other feasts and fasts that had any- 
thing more than local observance, although we hear of specially 
devout persons who fasted on every Wednesday and Friday 
throughout the year. 

Problems of discipline were normally handled by the bishop, 
assisted and advised by his presbyters, and many and various were 
the questions that came before them. In fact, what we should con- 
sider religious breaches—persistent absence from the services or 
errors of doctrine—filled only a small part of the time devoted to 
hearing cases. Since the rule against carrying dissensions among 
Christians before the secular courts (1 Corinthians vi. 1) was 
stringently enforced, the Church officials were called on to listen to 
all manner of complaints of every nature. Long custom provided 
that every effort must first be made by the bishop to induce the 
parties to settle the matter amicably among themselves; but if this 
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failed, the cause was officially heard and decided. A quaint pro- 
vision required that all decisions should be rendered on Monday, so 
that the loser might have time to digest his vexation and be recon- 
ciled with his adversary before the Communion service on the 
following Sunday. The chief punishment inflicted was exclusion 
from this service for a set period of time, which might be shortened 
on evidence of sincere repentance. Total excommunication was a 
last resort, and for a long time was considered irrevocable. 

In second-century days the laity joined with the bishop and the 
presbyters in administering discipline, and in smaller places they 
continued to do so until a rather late date. And even in large 
churches it was quite customary to refer the more serious matters, 
especially the revocation of an excommunication, to a gathering of 
all the faithful. But as this became more and more impracticable, 
discipline gradually grew to be an exclusively clerical responsibility. 

The ‘“‘ church of Rome,” ‘‘ church of Corinth,”’ a “‘ church of 
Colossz,’’ etc., each consisted of a single parish, the principle of 
this parish unity being ideally expressed when all the local church 
members could meet together in a single house of worship, but the 
impossibility of such gatherings in the larger cities did not affect the 
theory. In Rome and Alexandria, for instance, there were many 
congregations and even a number of church buildings—we hear of 
church property in Rome under Alexander Severus (222-23 5)— 
but these congregations had no separate organization of their own; 
they were, like some modern chapels, served from a central church. 

Within the parish it was still generally agreed that the “ whole 
multitude ’’ was the seat of final authority, but this authority was 
normally delegated to their ministers; above all, to their bishop. 
The unity of the indivisible congregation was strikingly symbolized 
in its single head, as is graphically stated by Ignatius of Antioch in 
a letter to the Church in Ephesus: ‘‘ The whole number of you I 
welcome in God’s name in the person of Onesimus.”’ But the bishop 
was then simply the local pastor of the local flock. 

In theory the parishmen or “ churches ” were all equal, for each 
of them was believed to represent the whole Church. And as the 
representatives of these equal churches, the bishops were also all 
theoretically equal. When, in the second century, we hear of coun- 
cils held by neighbouring bishops, it may be that their combined 
authority could do more than advise the separate churches. During 
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the third century, however, councils were held on a constantly in- 
creasing scale and with ever-increasing prestige, until in 314 all the 
bishops of the Latin-speaking West met at Arles. Constantine’s 
summoning a universal council at Nicza in 325 had real precedent, 
although the result proved that local churches were often still 
unready to consider themselves bound by the decree of even a 
universal council. 

In the councils, the bishops met, discussed, and voted as equals. 
And yet it was inevitable that bishops of the larger churches should 
have special importance. In particular, the bishop who presided 
over the church in the “ metropolis ”’ or capital of any of the larger 
civil districts (generally provinces) acquired—though not always— 
a natural pre-eminence over the smaller churches in that district. 
And these bishops, of whom by the year 300 there were about 
thirty (mostly in the East), were known as “‘ metropolitans.”” Their 
rights inside their provinces were determined partly by resolutions 
passed by provincial councils, partly by custom, and partly by 
mutual good will, although it was always understood that this 
‘“ metropolitical ” supervision could not affect the authority of any 
subordinate bishop, within his own parish. Three of the metro- 
politans, the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, received 
the title “ patriarch,” although the term itself is later. 

Since the centre of unity was the bishop, all power was concen- 
trated in his hands. He was supposed to officiate at all the services, 
although, of course, even in the smaller parishes he often acted by 
deputy, and in the great cities he sent deputies to the separate con- 
gregations. By curious rule he alone had the right to preach, and 
this right he could not depute; he might ask others to speak when 
he was present; in his absence the sermon was invariably omitted. 
He had entire charge of the parish finances, so completely that it 
was even left to his discretion to decide how much of the church’s 
funds should be applied to his own support. It is a striking testi- 
mony to the good character of most bishops that the system is in 
many Oriental churches continued to this day. The bishop presided 
at all church meetings, for whatever purpose held. And he repre- 
sented the church in all its external relations, every communication 
was sent in his name; all letters from other churches were addressed 
to him. 


The bishop’s active assistants in his work were the deacons. The 
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ideal number for these was seven; smaller churches might be able to 
provide only a single deacon, but larger churches never had more 
than seven. When the work was too extensive they were given 
assistants called “‘ subdeacons”’ (again never more than seven in 
number), while minor duties, such as message bearing, were 
entrusted to an inferior class termed ‘‘ acolytes” (“‘ followers ”’). 
A deacon was “‘ the bishop’s eye and ear,”’ reporting all that might 
need his attention, although most diaconal duties were connected 
with the administration of the church’s charities. 

Except in a few larger places, the elders or “* presbyters *’ during 
the third century had vastly less important functions than were theirs 
either a century earlier or later. Their chief function was to advise 
the bishop, and for this purpose they met regularly, but this con- 
sumed so little of their time that most presbyters were engaged in 
secular pursuits. In fact, they were not unlike the vestry or trustees 
of a modern church, and were very like the members of a Presby- 
terian “‘ session.”’ Yet when the bishop was absent from a service he 
deputed a presbyter to take his place, whether in the central church 
or in the dependent congregations. 

Other male ministers of the church were the readers, the exorcists, 
and the doorkeepers, functionaries whose title is self-explanatory. 
Of the women, the “ widows ”’ of New Testament days were still in 
existence and were active. But they were being displaced by a new 
order, the ‘‘ deaconesses,”” more directly subordinated to the bishop; 
deaconesses have been revived by many modern churches. 

The bishop was usually elected by the direct vote of the people 
and was ordained by other bishops coming from neighbouring 
churches, although in a few instances the presbyters joined in the 
ordination. Presbyters were sometimes chosen similarly, but the 
tendency was to allow the bishop to make the selection; they were 
always ordained by the bishop and the other presbyters together. 
Yet for a while it was provided—at least, in some places—that any- 
one who had suffered for the faith without undergoing martyrdom 
could be enrolled as a presbyter without further ordination. 
Deacons were chosen and ordained by the bishop alone. 

At the beginning of the third century the line separating these 
ministers from the other members of the congregation was still 
somewhat vague; they were regarded as the church’s representa- 
tives rather than as a class apart. To be sure, they alone could speak 
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and act officially for the people, so that it would be very wrong for 
anyone else to undertake their duties, Yet as representing the 
authority of the Church, the ministry were regarded as representing 
God to the people. Moreover, the ministers were irremovable 
except for grave offences, and with the rapid growth of Christianity 
the people were obliged to entrust Church affairs more and more to 
the permanent officials; the parish council was now an unwieldy and 
impracticable device. Hence by the end of the century the minis- 
ters had become a “ clergy,”’ a divinely “ chosen ” group, distin- 
guished from the people by the fact of their ordination. This 
changed point of view is indicated by the application of a sacerdotal 
meaning to the terms used to describe Christian ministers, although 
the technical word “ priest” (Aterus) was generally confined to the 


bishop. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PROGRESS IN THE PERIOD 
By tHe Rev. Princrpa, W. B. Szxsrz, D.D. 


In these first centuries of Christian progress we have an epitome of the struggles and problems of the 
Church in all ages, and many evidences of its unfailing source of vitality. 


Te position of the Christian Church in the tumultuous life 
of the Roman Empire during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries irresistibly recalls two of the most familiar parables 
of Jesus Christ. The first is that of the leaven in the meal and the 
second that of the tares among the wheat. Modern research shows 
us the ideals of the new faith gradually penetrating both the thought 
and life of the time. Geographically the Christian message had 
reached to the farthest bounds of the Empire by the time of the 
Council of Nicwa, and wherever it reached had at least begun to do 
something towards remoulding and mellowing the moral and social 
condition of the people. At the same time the Christian community 
itself was profoundly affected by its surroundings, and the early 
simplicity of its thought and life gradually disappeared under the 
influence of pagan philosophies and standards of morals. At first the 
little Christian communities regarded themselves as “ sheep in the 
midst of wolves.” They were cut off from the world around them, 
aliens in an enemy’s country. As so often later they became “a 
little garden walled around, chosen and made peculiar ground.” 
Possessed as they were with the expectation of a speedy coming of 
their Lord and the final consummation of all things, they could 
afford to hold very loosely by this present world and to regard 
themselves as living a merely interim existence, being strangers and 
sojourners on the earth. But as this expectation faded away they 
were forced to put things on a more permanent footing, and the 
attempt involved at least an unconscious compromise with the world 
around them. They had to meet various forms of opposition of 
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which active persecution was perhaps the least formidable part. 
Persecution, indeed, only seemed to close their ranks and strengthen 
their convictions. More serious and lasting was the subtle penetra- 
tion of their thought and practice by ideas derived from pagan 
sources. As they came to formulate and develop their doctrines they 
were profoundly influenced not only by the criticism of their 
enemies but by their own addiction to the forms of thought and 
speech which they had learned from Greek philosophy or Roman 
law and statecraft. This process of permeation on both sides was 
very gradual and complicated, and it is one of the wonders of his- 
tory, not merely that the Church should have survived, but that 
under such circumstances its doctrines and ideals should have 
retained their vitality and continued to do their leavening work. 
Among the most potent of the influences which contributed to 
this end must undoubtedly be reckoned the new valuation which 
Christian teaching put on humanity and human life. The Greco- 
Roman world at that time was tired and decadent. Its civilization 
was based upon slavery; its leaders were often sated voluptuaries or 
cynical philosophers; and it could offer men very little in the way 
of real satisfaction or hope. Human life was very cheap; women 
were the slaves or playthings of men, and superfluous children could 
be got rid of with impunity. Men were assessed at an altogether 
artificial valuation. Outside certain privileged classes and nation- 
alities human beings were counted mere trash, and were treated as 
such. When, therefore, the early Church taught that every human 
personality had its own value in the eyes of God, and that male and 
female, bond and free, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, Greek 
and barbarian, were all one in Christ Jesus, the good news broke 
upon a wearied and disillusioned society with regenerating and 
renewing effect. Its results were felt immediately in a new con- 
sciousness of power and in a hope that nothing could make ashamed. 
This, again, expressed itself in a new sense of fellowship within the 
Church, and in a new consciousness of obligation towards those 
without. The care for the poor and sick, and the quickened con- 
cern for the sufferings of humanity, gave ample evidence of the 
working of the new spirit. It was no doubt a long time before this 
new spirit came to affect social institutions or political movements. 
It worked like leaven in silence, but it was none the less effective for 
that. Ultimately, as we know, it abolished slavery among Christian 
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nations, but long before that end was achieved it began the process 
of breaking down barriers of class, colour, and nationality, and of 
building men up anew into the fellowship of Christ. All the evi- 
dence goes to show that in the early centuries of Christianity this 
process was a very real and salutary thing. For the faith had its 
theological roots in the Fatherhood of God, the death of Christ for 
all men, and the hope of personal immortality. Among the demon- 
ridden and depressed folk of the ancient world it worked at first 
like new wine. But it has to be confessed that this did not last. The 
salt soon lost savour. The Church itself, within which all men and 
women were supposed to stand on an equality, became a source of 
new divisions and enmities. The odtum theologicum began to do its 
work, and antagonisms within the Church set up new standards of 
judgment which reduced the Christian valuation of men almost to 
absurdity. And even to the present day human values are very 
seldom read in the light of Christian teaching. In too many so-called 
Christian countries, industrial slavery still prevails, and the differ- 
ences between high and low, rich and poor, cultured and ignorant, 
are in practice as sharply defined as in the ancient world, while 
racial and national antagonisms seem to be accepted as the order of 
the day. The ideal of the brotherhood of man is still proclaimed, but 
is regarded as almost impossible of achievement. Modern civiliza- 
tion rests on a basis of competition whose watchward is, ‘ Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” The Church 
needs to see again the vision of Peter and learn that none of God’s 
creatures can be counted common or unclean. Christian civilization 
has, however, learnt part of its lesson well. The care now expended 
on the poor, the sick, and on little children, and the new reverence 
paid to womanhood, show that Jesus Christ did not live and die in 
vain. But thereis still need to carry to its logical conclusions His new 
doctrine of the essential value of human nature and human life, and 
the Church has before it the task of reinterpreting all social, indus- 
trial, and international relationships in the light of this teaching. 
The magnitude of this task can hardly be exaggerated, and to 
accomplish it will yet test the resources of Christendom to the 
uttermost. 

But it is not only in this respect that the task which confronted the 
Church of the first three centuries has to be repeated. The process 
of reinterpreting the Christian faith in terms of the thought of each 
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new age is one to which the teachers of the Christian Church have 
always to address themselves. It is as necessary to-day as it ever was, 
and the early ages of the Church are especially useful in showing 
how Christian teachers used the intellectual resources of their time 
to combat error and to build men and women up in the faith. It has 
been truly said that “‘ the conquering power of the Gospel was not 
in the arguments of Clement or Tertullian, sound as they were, but 
in the evidence of Christian life and love, Christian purity and 
patience.” But it is also true that Christianity could not have lived 
had not its defenders been able to give a reason for the hope that was 
in them and make the great truths of the revelation in Christ intel- 
ligible to the common mind of their day. They had not only to face 
the task of giving form and expression to the new truths concerning 
God and man and life which were involved in the Christian message, 
but they had also to defend that message from the influence of 
Jewish and pagan corruptions on the one hand, and from the attacks 
of avowed enemies on the other. The faith once delivered to the 
saints they regarded as a deposit of truth capable of being expressed 
in a variety of forms, but resting always on a foundation of history and 
experience. They found their first line of defence in the elevation 
and purity of Christian morals. The kind of evidence adduced in 
avery early Christian book known as “The Epistle to Diognetus ”’ 
cannot be gainsaid. As the event proved, no slander or misrepre- 
sentation could quite rob the Gospel of its power. In the modern 
world as in the ancient, Christianity will live and prosper by its 
power of producing good lives and stimulating men to the service 
of their kind. But in the first three centuries this testimony did not 
and could not stand alone. It was required of Christians that they 
should think things through and think them together. The facts of 
the Christian revelation not only rendered necessary a new theology 
but a new conception of the universe. The life and work of Jesus 
Christ became a mirror in which men saw God in a new guise, and 
the vision compelled them to revise all their conceptions of His rela- 
tions to themselves and to the world. Thus the theology of the early 
Church was beaten out under the pressure of quasi-philosophical 
systems like Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism, and of pagan forms of 
faith, like Mithraism and Manichzism, and was inevitably coloured 
in the process. It was under these influences that Christian ethics 
showed a tendency to become confused with ascetic practice, and 
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Christian thought gradually became crystallized into certain fixed 
forms. The process was furthered by persecution on the one hand 
and by the growing influence of the State on the other. Persecution, 
as we have already seen, helped to close the ranks of the Church, to 
purify its life, and to consolidate its thought and practice. When, 
under Constantine, the Church was legitimized and its privileges 
secured, some generally-received and orthodox statement of the 
faith became necessary, and once accepted by authority was re- 
garded as binding upon all. This result was perhaps inevitable under 
the circumstances, but it brought with it new dangers and difficulties. 
The study of the period under review and the contrast it offers to 
later ages when thought was stagnant and authority supreme, 
abundantly proves that Christian theology must be adaptable and 
elastic if it is to be alive. The lesson for to-day is that once Christian 
theology loses its power of absorbing new ideas and adjusting itself 
to new forms of thought it becomes an imposition of faith rather 
than its living expression. In every new age the Christian thinker 
has to reinterpret his message in terms which the age can under- 
stand and to combat errors born of the spirit of the age. The vigour 
and success with which this work was accomplished in these early 
years should serve as a model and encouragement for all time. The 
task of theological adjustment and reinterpretation is one to which 
the Christian Church has continually to address herself. It is being 
forced upon her leaders to-day from many sides. They will need to 
address themselves to it with the same boldness and insight as have 
characterized their forerunners if they are to appeal with any suc- 
cess to thoughtful and educated men. If there is now less doubt than 
once there was about the great central facts of the Christian faith, 
there is even more need to interpret them in the thought-forms and 
language of the living present. 

Another characteristic feature of the Church of the first three cen- 
turies was the growth and gradual hardening into fixed forms of its 
external organization. Here, too, we see the result of a process of 
development in which the environment has its special part to play. 
Under the influence of various forces the Church took to itself 
various forms of organization in different communities, its govern- 
ment being sometimes congregational in the hands of the com- 
munity, sometimes presbyterian, or entrusted to ruling elders, and 
after a while episcopal or vested in a permanent president of a 
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clerical body. In the end, at a comparatively early period, the epis- 
copal system prevailed almost everywhere. The reason for this was 
certainly not what is popularly called “ apostolic succession ”’ in the 
sense of a divine order of ministers transmitting their authority to 
those on whom they laid their hands; but was perhaps due to the 
need for security and adaptation to environment, It may be said to 
have been regarded as a form of government best suited to the 
Church rather than indispensable to the Christian religion. It may 
be doubted whether any system less rigid than this monarchical 
episcopate could have carried the Church successfully through the 
crisis of the second century. The story of this development in 
organization is of great interest for the Church of to-day. It does 
not, perhaps, justify any section of the modern Church in modelling 
itself exclusively on the pure and primitive pattern of any of these 
early stages. Nor will it allow us to regard one of them as alone 
right and proper to the exclusion of the rest. But it does suggest that 
the same considerations which prevailed in the early Church should 
be given weight in the Church of to-day. In order to meet the 
numerous demands of the present age the organization of the Church 
needs to be both varied and variable. Nothing is to be gained by a 
rigid uniformity either in life or creed. Every form of Church 
organization which has shown itself to be alive and capable of meet- 
ing the challenge of the time has at least that much justification. If 
the modern movement for the reunion of Christendom is ever to 
come to fruition it will only be by recognizing the necessity for 
variety within unity. The Anglican bishops at the great Lambeth 
Conference of 1920 declared this when they said: ‘“‘ It is not by 
reducing the different groups of Christians to uniformity, but by 
rightly using their diversity that the Church can become all things 
to all men. So long as there is vital connexion with the Head there 
is positive value in the differentiation of the members.”’ The bishops 
go on to argue that this differentiation is not incompatible with 
union in one visible society. The study of the early history of the 
Church bears out their contention, and at least suggests the lines 
along which the movement towards reunion may most properly 
proceed. 
Another interesting feature of early Church life, and one that has 
some bearing on the modern situation, is the growth of a double 
standard of Christian morality. As the expectation of a speedy 
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return of Christ declined, there was a rapid spread of worldliness 
within the Church. This was fostered by the great influx of 
heathen converts in the first half of the third century, and led to the 
widespread sanction of asceticism as the ideal for the more earnest. 
As early as the second century the so-called Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles enjoined: “ If thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not able, do that which 
thou art able.” As the distinction between clergy and laity became 
more marked it tended to emphasize a double standard. The life of 
poverty, celibacy, and retirement from the world came to represent 
the true Christian ideal, and we mark the beginning of the process 
which ended in monasticism. The evils of the monastic attitude are 
many and patent, and the worst of them is that it involves a lowering 
of the standard of life for the ordinary Christian. We see the same 
process going on in the churches to-day. Their greatest need is a 
clearer understanding of the ethical demands of the Christian faith, 
and a more rigorous application of them both to individual and 
social life. 

In the early years of Christianity we have an epitome of the 
struggles and problems of the Church in all ages, which explains 
much in the later course of its development, and indicates also where 
the Church finds its perpetual fountain of life and inspiration. It was 
through faith in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men and the Lord of 
all good life, that the Church was able to give its testimony and do 
its work, and it needs continually to renew the springs of its vitality 
by return to this source. Perhaps the most notable feature in the 
thought of the Church to-day has been the rediscovery of the his- 
toric person of the Church’s founder. As men learn to make Him 
“the master light of all their seeing,” and to mould their conduct 
on His will and on His cross, they will come to know of His teaching 
whether it be of God, and “‘ in His will they will find their peace.” 


BOOK II 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 
(A.D. 323-523) 


The primitive Church was characterized by the martyr’s spirit, 
strictness of life, and simplicity of faith. Although the age was one 
of worldly alliances, and of appeals to popular needs and super- 
Stition, it was one of deep cravings for communion with God and 
aspirations towards a higher life. It was also the age of the great 
councils. Men of splendid intellect were exercised on the highest 
questions of the Christian faith, and to this day their work is fashioning 


religious thought. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONSTANTINE, PATRON OF THE CHURCH 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D. 


The conversion of Constantine, the first Christian emperor, had important results for all later history. 

He summoned the bishops to settle heir differences in peaceful conference. Under his patronage so 

many new features appeared in the growing religion that, in comparison with the apostolic times, 
it was almost a new Christianity which confronted civilization. 


HE promulgation of the edict of Milan (313) in the names 
of Constantine, the Augustus in the West, and Licinius, the 
Augustus in the East, is a turning-point in the history of 
mankind. By it the Christian religion, assured of legal toleration 
for the future, could hope for imperial protection and patronage. 
This was an unprecedented triumph. For long years the Church 
had resisted the whole power of the Roman Empire and had 
emerged victorious. It must have seemed to many that it was the 
consummation of the ages, and that the faithful had entered upon a 
millenium on earth. Unfortunately, experience has abundantly 
proved that victory rarely means peace, and that a great deliverance 
generally brings in its train new difficulties to be surmounted. 
Assuredly it was so after the Peace of the Church, which was 
followed by some of the fiercest controversies on record, and resulted 
in a type of Christianity so different from that of the Church in days 
of trial, that it may fitly be called the ““ New ” Christianity. 
Constantine the Great, who was the means of bringing about this 
change, is one of the most dramatic figures in history. The man who 
laid the foundation of the medieval papacy, who assembled the first 
of the General Councils, who made Jerusalem once more the most 
holy spot in the Christian world, and who built a new Rome in 
Constantinople, has left indelible marks of his influence. Whether 
he deserves to be called ‘‘ the Great ”’ is another question. 
Though the son of an emperor, Constantine, under the scheme of 
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Diocletian, was not intended to assume the purple. He escaped from 
the suspicious tutelage of Galerius, the successor of Diocletian in the 
East, and joined his father, Constantius, in Britain. In July, 306, 
the army proclaimed him emperor after his father’s death, and thus, 
at the age of about thirty-one, Constantine already was master of 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain. When Galerius died, in 311, there was a 
desperate scramble for the lordship of the world between the 
different generals who had received the title of Augustus, and the 
career of Constantine was a series of triumphs over his rivals. In 313 
he entered Italy with the determination of winning from the 
Emperor Maxentius dominion over the entire Western world, in- 
cluding Africa. It was the great crisis of his life. As he advanced, a 
cross was seen in the sky, the armies of heaven seemed to be march- 
ing with him. He felt he was about to gain the victory by the help 
of a divinity. Who this was to be he hardly knew. Perhaps he 
reverenced the God of the Christians in a semi-pagan fashion. 
Twenty-five years later he took his oath that he had seen a cross in 
heaven, above the sun, with the inscription, ‘‘ Conguer by this,” and 
that Christ had appeared to him in a dream, and ordered him to 
make his cross and the monogram, XP, into a standard for the 
coming battle. This is the famous vision of Constantine, so cele- 
brated in Christian art, and commemorated by his successors in their 
armies and on their coins. It is also one of the most discussed of 
ecclesiastical miracles. All that can be asserted is that Constantine 
believed that he won the battle of the Milvian Bridge outside Rome, 
and became master of the city, by divine assistance; that the edict of 
Milan and the Peace of the Church were the result. The so-called 
‘vision’ had one unfortunate and abiding effect; for the first time, 
Christ became a god of battles. This is one reason why the Chris- 
tianity of the age can be called ‘‘ new.” 

For ten years Constantine, though he intervened in a very fierce 
ecclesiastical dispute in the West, the so-called Donatist controversy, 
was mainly occupied with supplanting his colleague, Licinius, whom 
in 323 he finally defeated at Byzantium (later Constantinople), his 
future capital, thereby becoming master of the entire Roman world. 
Few, indeed, of Rome’s emperors have been more fortunate in out- 
ward circumstances than Constantine was at this period. He was in 
the prime of life, surrounded by relatives to whom he was devoted: 
his aged mother, St. Helena, his wife, Fausta, his eldest son, Crispus, 
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a valiant warrior who had defeated Licinius, and his younger chil- 
dren. The whole world was at his feet. The Christian Church, 
delivered by him, was full of gratitude. The pagans acknowledged 
in him their supreme pontiff, and built temples in his honour. The 
world over which he ruled was at peace. T'wo years later he was able 
to convene the entire Christian Church in solemn assembly. How 
he did this must next claim attention. 

Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, was in many respects one of the 
most important cities in the Roman world, and Constantine learned 
that its church was divided against itself on a matter of doctrine, 
Alexander, the bishop, had expounded the mystery of the Trinity 
in such a way as to give offence to Arius, one of his leading pres- 
byters, who offered a different explanation. For people to-day it 1s 
almost as difficult to understand why the controversy caused so much 
commotion in the world as to comprehend its nature. Bishop 
Alexander appeared to Arius to confuse the Son with the Father; 
and, to refute his doctrine, Arius maintained that the Son, who was 
‘“ begotten,” was inferior in his godhead to the Father, who was 
‘“unbegotten.” This was enough to set the whole of the East in a 
blaze. Alexander excommunicated Arius, and Arius wrote to all 
those who had been his fellow-students. The people took up the 
quarrel, and Arius wrote popular songs in support of his doctrine, 
which even the dockyard labourers sang as they worked. 

Constantine wrote to Alexandria begging the disputants to agree. 
Let them imitate the philosophers who could hold different opinions 
and remain friends. The emperor entreated the Alexandrians to 
give him back his peaceful days and quiet nights by being recon- 
ciled to one another. But his appeal was of no avail; the theologians 
were not going to be silent in order that the emperor might sleep. 
To allay the tumult, Constantine conceived the bold plan of assem- 
bling the entire Church to settle the question once and for all. He 
chose Nicza, a city in Asia Minor, not far from Constantinople. 
The place was selected partly because of the importance of the city 
and its accessibility, but also on account of its auspicious name, the 
City of Victory. There assembled the representatives of all parts of 
the Christian world, something impossible except under the patron- 
age of an emperor wholly favourable to the Church. Not only were 
bishops present, but each one was attended by representatives of his . 
church, and crowds of strangers were attracted by curiosity. Nicza 
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witnessed the first pageant of the undivided Church (325). It was 
later known as the Council of the Three Hundred and Eighteen, a 
mystical number; in Greek T I H, the first letter signifying the 
cross and the last two Jesus. The fancy of the Fathers delighted in 
recalling the fact that Abraham’s servants, when he rescued Lot 
from Chedorlaomer, were the same in number. 

At Nicza, by the shores of Lake Ascanius, gathered a congress of 
bishops such as the world had never seen before and was not destined 
to see again. The chief of those who were present were the patri- 
archs of Alexandria and Antioch, and the representatives of the 
Roman See, Pope Sylvester being too infirm to attend. There were 
also Eusebius of Cesarea, the historian, and the other Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicomedia, a supporter of Arius, and in high favour with 
Constantia, sister of the emperor. The two chief Western prelates 
were Cecilian, Bishop of Carthage, and Hosius, of Cordova, who is 
supposed to have suggested assembling the bishops, and is thought 
by some to have presided at the council. In addition to these were 
bishops representing the Gothic and Persian enemies of the Roman 
power, bishops drawn from the solitudes of Egypt, some ignorant of 
Greek, some bearing the scars they had received in recent persecu- 
tions. There was St. Nicholas of Myra, known to children as Santa 
Claus, who, according to the tradition of the East, is represented 
with his broad red face and white flowing hair, boxing the ear of 
Arius when he uttered his heresy. There were bishops as simple as 
the shepherd saint, Spyridion of Cyprus, whose attendants cut off 
the heads of his mules to prevent his reaching the council and there 
exposing his ignorance; whereupon, so the legend relates, the un- 
daunted bishop restored the heads, but in the darkness put the white 
head on the black mule, and vice versa, and so rode on to Niceza. 
When this motley assembly was gathered together, the emperor 
appeared among them with all the pomp of sovereignty, but with- 
out a single armed man. All the bishops rose as Constantine entered, 
carrying himself humbly and, despite his gorgeous appearance and 
splendid retinue, blushing on beholding such an assembly. He 
made a short speech, addressed to the council in Latin, which an 
interpreter rendered into Greek. The bishops handed in petitions 
and complaints against one another, all of which Constantine ordered 
to be burned, and then left them to their deliberations. 

Numberless volumes have been written about what was done at 
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the great council; we can only recount the facts briefly. A man 
named Meletius had caused a schism in Alexandria which was 
allayed by a decision remarkable for its moderation. It was agreed 
that the feast of Easter should everywhere be observed at the same 
time, and canons, or rules for Church government, were agreed 
upon. The Church of lia (Jersualem) was granted special privi- 
leges. More important were the condemnation of Arius, and the 
drawing up of a creed in which the Son was declared to be of one 
‘essence ’’ or “‘ substance’ (material substance was not implied) 
with the Father. 

The council is another landmark in the bringing about of the 
‘“ New ” Christianity. Heresy became an offence punishable by the 
State. Arius and his friends were ordered to go into banishment; 
his books were to be destroyed, and it was illegal to keep or read 
them. His followers were to be called Porphyrians (from Porphyry, 
the chief literary enemy of Christianity). Right belief, as defined 
by the bishops, was to be the supreme test of a Christian and to be 
enforced by the secular power. 

The council was held in the summer of 325; the next year found 
Constantine in Rome. Here he favoured the Christians, built 
churches, one to St. Peter on the Vatican, and gave Sylvester, the 
bishop, the palace of the Lateran, the Church of which is still the 
real cathedral of Rome. Legend translated this gift into a complete 
surrender of the imperial power in the West to Sylvester, who 
is alleged to have baptized the emperor and to have received 
this famous Donation of Constantine in gratitude. These fictions 
were gravely received as facts throughout the Middle Ages, 
and were acknowledged foundations of the Roman claims to 
supremacy. 

But the heathen historian Zozimus agrees with the papal legend 
in making the Roman visit in 326 a turning-point in Constantine’s 
religious life. The Christian story makes Pope Sylvester heal the 
emperor of leprosy; the pagan says that no rite could remove his 
guilt. The crime which troubled Constantine was the execution at 
Rome of his wife, Fausta, and of his son, Crispus, on a false charge. 
Full of remorse, the emperor sought absolution in vain at the hands 
of the priests of the old religion. Then, by the advice of a Spanish 
magician (probably Bishop Hosius of Cordova), he found satisfac- 
tion from Sylvester. This may be the pagan story in a different 
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form, as it unhistorically connects Constantine’s baptism with his 
visit to Rome. 

The emperor’s aged mother, Helena, now went on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and thereby inaugurated another feature of the 
‘““New ” Christianity. Around the visit has gathered a cloud of 
legend. The empress investigated the site of the sepulchre of Christ, 
over which a temple of Venus, the patron goddess of Rome, had 
been erected in the days of Hadrian. Three crosses were found and 
a detached inscription, but there was no clue as to which of the three 
was Christ’s, till a sick person was placed on each and was healed 
on touching the one on which Jesus had suffered. This is the 
‘* Invention (Finding) of the Cross,” the story of which is related 
fully two generations after Helena. A church was built over the 
sepulchre, one on the “cave ”’ of the Ascension, and another at 
Bethlehem. Christianity was rapidly becoming a religion of holy 
places, relics, and talismans. 

Then came the building of New Rome, the first Christian city. 
Its site was the older Byzantium. It is the first in which no heathen 
temple was built. Its situation and impregnability attest the fore- 
sight of Constantine. The city was intended to be called the New 
Rome, but it has always been known after the name of its founder, 
Constantinople, the city of Constantine. It was dedicated in 330; 
seven years later Constantine was dying. On his death-bed he 
announced himself a Christian, received baptism, and died in the 
white robe of a neophyte. He was buried in the Church of 
the Apostles which he had built in his new city, and the piety of 
the grateful Church bestowed on him the title of the ‘‘ equal of the 
Apostles.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE RELIGION OF THE EMPIRE 
By tHe Rev. A. E. J. Rawiinson, D.D. 


How far can the religion of Christ be dominated by a professedly Christian State ? This question 

is always recurring in various' forms. Constantine and his successors inevitably claimed to control 

the Church. Even in countries whick have deliberately refused to identify themselves with any 
definite church, the problem of the relation of the Church to the State remains, 


ONSTANTINE was primarily a soldier and a statesman; 

and statesmen and soldiers, as such, are not apt to be absorb- 

ingly interested in religion, but rather to consider the well- 
being and security of the State and the stability of its governmental 
power. Religion seeks to subordinate all things human to the will 
and purposes of God, so that, ideally speaking, the temporal order 
may become the reflection upon earth of His Providence. The cases 
have been rare in history in which this religious ideal has been, in 
any genuine sense, the first concern of governments. Religion, 
nevertheless, is a force with which even secular governments must 
reckon: for it moulds powerfully the lives of men and determines 
(in so far as it prevails effectively) the motives of their action. It has 
been the constantly recurring policy of governments to seek to 
enlist the forces of religion upon their side and to exploit them for 
secular ends; to attempt, since they cannot subdue religion, at least 
to make use of it, and in some sense to control it. 

The period of persecution which the victory of Constantine over 
his rivals had brought to an end had sufficed to establish sufficiently 
clearly the fact that Christianity could not be effectively stamped 
out and suppressed by force. It had become too widespread; it was 
too deeply rooted in the allegiance of large sections of the population 
of the Empire, the witness of its martyrs was too effective. This 
meant that the loyalty of the heterogeneous peoples of the Empire to 
their Roman masters could no longer be unified spiritually upon the 
basis of the old pagan worship of Rome and of the emperors. 
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There can be no doubt that Constantine—half-superstitious pagan 
as he was—had been profoundly impressed by what he took to be 
the power of the Christian God. There appears to have dawned on 
his mind the idea that, inasmuch as Christianity seemed destined to 
become more and more the prevailing religion, the true policy for 
the Empire might be to enlist the new power in its service, or if that 
proved impossible, at least to enter into an alliance with Christianity, 
and to give to it the sanction of the State in return for its spiritual 
support. 

How completely and immediately successful was this policy may 
be judged from the still extant “‘ Oration in Praise of Constantine,” 
which was the work of the great Christian bishop and historian, 
Eusebius of Czsarea. Henceforward, except for the brief period of 
pagan reaction under Julian the Apostate, the Empire was ostensibly 
and officially Christian. Christianity, under the patronage of the 
emperors, became fashionable, and large multitudes of half-heathen, 
nominal converts poured into the Church. It is probable that many 
of them understood very little of the religion which they professed 
to accept and that a good deal of paganism penetrated into the 
Church at this period, especially in the form of popular ceremonies, 
usages, and customs which were given some kind of Christian inter- 
pretation, and thus to a certain extent modified and partially 
“* baptized into Christ.” 

The time was not distant at which it came to be the turn of 
paganism itself to be proscribed, and the temples of paganism to be 
either destroyed, left to decay, or converted, as sometimes happened, 
into temples of Christ. At least one church still in use for Christian 
worship in modern Rome—the Pantheon—is an old pagan temple 
transformed, nearly three centuries after Constantine, by a grant of 
the Emperor Phocas (602-610); and columns from pagan temples 
were used in the construction of the Christian Church of St. Maria 
in Ara Ceeli. 

It has often been maintained that it was a mistake on the part of 
the Church to have compromised with the world to the extent of 
accepting the patronage and support of the State, and it is not difh- 
cult to draw up a formidable list of the evils which have resulted, 
in varying degrees and in different countries and periods, as a con- 
sequence of what is technically known as the “ establishment ”’ of 
religion by the State. Nevertheless, apart from the natural and very 
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isposition of bishops and ecclesiastics, and, indeed, of Chris- 
erally, to welcome the change from the position of being 
s of a persecuted sect to that of being the adherents of a now 
| and officially sanctioned religion, no longer harried and 
| to death but, on the contrary, enjoying the imperial 
he Church had really, in the circumstances, no choice in the 
Christ or Cesar had been the alternatives, as presented 
he periods of persecution. Henceforward there were to be 
latives at all, for Christ and Cesar had entered, for good or 
into an alliance. 

+mpire by Constantine’s and Licinius’s Edict of Milan in 
cially permitted its subjects to be Christian. At no distant 
the days of Theodosius I (379-395), it actually reguzred all 
cts to be orthodox Christians. "The Church in return sup- 
the civil power, and enjoined allegiance to Christian 
s as a religious duty. Already we have seen Constantine, 
1e was even technically a Christian, intervening with the 
[ promoting the settlement of a doctrinal dispute, and sum- 
the first of the General Councils. From the time of Theodo- 
en that emperor proclaimed himself the official judge of 
Ky, it came to be regarded as the indispensable duty of a 
n ruler to care for the spiritual welfare of his subjects by the 
; suppression of heresy, and the vigorous championship of 
odox faith. 

> East this eventually resulted, by a more or less continuous 
of development, in the régime known as Byzantinism, under 
1e Church, rigidly orthodox, and maintained in its rights and 
es by the emperors, was nevertheless very thoroughly sub- 
‘-d to and controlled by the State. So it became politically 
ss, except in so far as individual ecclesiastics might succeed, 
y the arts of intrigue or by worthier methods, in gaining the 
1€ emperor and becoming influential at court. 

> Western world the course of events, for a variety of reasons, 
erent. As the Empire in the West ignominiously tottered to 
the Church of Rome was left standing. A day came when 
cessor of St. Peter took upon him to bestow the imperial 
ipon Charlemagne, ruler of the Franks, thereby reviving, 
in a wholly new form and under a different sanction, the 


Empire which had fallen. 
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It was from henceforth the Ho/y Roman Empire, clothed in the 
eyes of all faithful Catholics with a sacred significance in virtue of 
the fact that the occupant of the imperial throne received his crown 
and his consecration, as the servant and the protector of the Church, 
at the hands of the occupant of the throne of St. Peter in the 
Eternal City. 

It must suffice here to say that the supporters of the papacy main- 
tained that the emperor derived his authority and jurisdiction from 
Christ, mediately through the Church, in the person of the successor 
of St. Peter. On the other hand, the supporters of the Empire 
maintained that the authority and jurisdiction of the emperor was 
derived directly from God, precisely as was that of the Pope him- 
self. This contest was not confined to the Western Empire, and 
before and after the Reformation the question of the right relation 
of the Church to the State was keenly debated in almost every 
Christian land, notably in France, England, Scotland, and the 
Republic of Venice. It is, in a word, an enduring part of the legacy 
of the policy of Constantine. 

The reign of Constantine is significant in history for the reason 
that it inaugurated and foreshadowed the Christian Empire, thereby 
bequeathing to posterity the perennial and unsolved problem of the 
true relation between the Christian Church and the ostensibly Chris- 
tian State. In a certain sense the medieval conflict of principle 
between Church and State survived the Middle Ages. A time came, 
indeed, when the Holy Roman Empire existed no longer, save as 
the historical shadow of a great name; a time came when the 
authority of the Holy See was repudiated, even in spiritual matters, 
by the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon groups of the 
nations of Europe. Nevertheless, the recognition by Luther of the 
right and duty of the “‘ godly prince ” to control the religion of his 
subjects may be regarded as the logical outcome of the claim of 
Constantine and his successors. 


CHAPTER XI 


CREEDS AND COUNCILS 
By Pror. F. J. Foaxzs Jacxson, D.D. 


Some account of the intricate disputes of the first four general councils is indispensable decause of 
their far-reaching consequences. Nor can the importance of the controversies be neglected by us. 
We still need to know what is involoed in the doctrines of the divinity ard humanity of Christ. 


T might be supposed that the decree on a matter of faith of a 

great council representing all Christendom, solemnly promul- 

gated in the form of a creed, would have at least put an end to 
further uncertainty in the Arian controversy, especially when the 
decision of the Fathers was backed by the civil power. They had 
been practically unanimous in condemning Arius and in signing the 
creed, even including the closing anathema, casting out all who pre- 
sumed to say that the Son of God had ever been non-existent, and 
had been created. But even those who had subscribed to the council 
were discontented with what had been decided, and the more they 
studied its creed the less they liked it. The restless spirit of con- 
troversy could not be allayed by a cut-and-dried formula, and the 
Church was not prepared to be dragooned into obedience by the 
threats of the secular power. Thus men were unwilling to accept a 
creed which they did not understand; with a new word (homoousian, 
of one substance), which is not even in Scripture made a touchstone 
of the faith. 

This much can justly be said in excuse of those who took part in 
the controversy which ensued, but nothing can justify the furious 
bitterness, the court intrigues, the total absence of Christian love, 
displayed throughout the dispute, which virtually began when the 
Council of Nicza ended, and closed fifty-six years later in 381, only 
to prove the parent of new and more embittered controversies. The 
ensuing history is for some time virtually the biography of a single 
individual, around whose personality all the complicated ecclesiastical 
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politics of the age seem to circle. Athanasius of Alexandria is 
the all-important figure till his death in 373. From the day when 
the Bishop of Alexandria, according to the story, found him bap- 
tizing children so reverently that the validity of his action was recog- 
nized, and he was enrolled among the clergy, his career was marked 
by singular consistency. But firmly as he was attached to his creed, 
harsh and arbitrary as he is accused of having been on some occa- 
sions, he was enthusiastically beloved by his supporters; and his 
power and popularity in Alexandria were immense. Among the 
solitaries of the desert he could find a refuge so secure that all the 
police of the Empire could not molest him. With a price set on his 
head he wandered about the world, protected by the devotion of his 
admirers. He has been as much abused in recent times as he was in 
his own day, and by some is still regarded as the type of narrow 
orthodoxy, yet his writings betray a liberal spirit conspicuous by its 
absence in his opponents. 

Athanasius attended the Council of Nicwa as the deacon of the 
Bishop of Alexandria, when he was about twenty-five years of age. 
Three years later, in 328, he was elected bishop of Alexandria and 
at once proved himself an active ruler. He was soon recognized as 
one of the leaders of a party which was determined to uphold the 
creed of Nicza in its integrity, and incurred the undying hatred of 
those who were resolved to modify its dogmatic language. It must 
not, however, be assumed that the long persecution of Athanasius 
had any affinity with a modern theological controversy. The sup- 
porters of the creed of the council were no more orthodox fanatics 
than were its opponents enlightened liberals. And these miserable 
doctrinal controversies were often geographical; if the patriarchate 
of Alexandria took one side, that of Antioch and the churches of 
Asia Minor were almost certain to take the other. 

The malcontents, who had signed the Nicene creed, but were not 
satisfied with it, were resolved to compass the ruin of Athanasius— 
no easy task, as Constantine was naturally inclined to those who 
accepted the creed of the council as settling the controversy. But 
the Oriental bishops were past masters in the art of intrigue. First 
they got rid of Athanasius’s fellow patriarch, Eustathius of Antioch, 
by prejyudicing the emperor against him. Then they attacked the 
great ““ Pope ’’—for so he was called—of Alexandria. This was 
indeed a formidable task. Already, as the bishop of that city, 
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Athanasius was a national leader, supported by the Copts against the 
Greeks and the Syrians. It was a risk even for an emperor to inflame 
the passions of the turbulent mob of Alexandria, the granary of the 
East. Apart from his personality, Athanasius had Egypt at his back. 
His enemies declared that he could by a word prevent the sailing of 
the corn ships on which the great cities depended for food. His 
chief offence in their eyes was a merit in Constantine’s, for he sup- 
ported the creed sanctioned by imperial decree. Accordingly, 
nothing was said of the opinions, and much of the conduct, of 
Athanasius. He was accused of harshness to the Meletian schis- 
matics in Egypt; it was said that he had killed a Meletian bishop, 
named Arsenius, and aggravated his crime by what was probably 
regarded as a more unpardonable sin of using the hand of the mur- 
dered man for magical purposes. Arsenius was spirited away, but 
Athanasius found him and produced him before the Council of 
Tyre (335), a penitent man, able to show that he still possessed both 
hands. Constantine, however, was persuaded that there could be no 
peace with Athanasius at Alexandria, so he ordered him to go to his 
eldest son, Constantine II, to whom he had entrusted the govern- 
ment of Gaul and Germany. This is the first banishment of 
Athanasius. 

Before describing the other four, it may be well to remark that 
the policy of the later emperors in alternatively driving the bishop 
into exile and taking him back into favour was more consistent than 
it appears. The policy of all governments, especially in the East, 
was to reconcile the contending ecclesiastical factions, and if one 
seemed likely to prevail over the others to support it. ‘Thus emperors 
might be Arian at one time and orthodox at another; and in the 
later controversies they often appeared to change sides. But men 
like Athanasius and some of his more honest opponents were not 
going to be ruled by majorities when the truth was at stake, and for 
this reason they suffered whenever public opinion veered against 
them. Usually, however, nothing promoted a cause so much as the 
banishment of its supporters. The Arians, driven outside the 
Empire, converted the Teutonic barbarians; Athanasius in turn, 
during his banishment, brought the West into sympathy with him. 
Hilary of Poictiers later brought Asia Minor over to orthodoxy, 
and the same phenomenon often reappeared in the subsequent 
controversies. 
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Constantine II received Athanasius with great respect at Treviri 
(Treves), and on the death of his father, as senior emperor he was 
able to procure the bishop’s restoration to Alexandria. The reign 
of Constantine II was but brief. In 340 he was killed when invading 
the dominions of his younger brother, Constans. 

In the meantime, Athanasius’s foes were not idle. As they had the 
support of his bitterest enemy, Constantine, they were able to pro- 
cure his second banishment from Alexandria on the pretext that, 
having been deprived of his see by a church council, he had been 
restored by the secular power. He went to Rome with several of his 
supporters and was kindly received by Pope Julius. Constantius, 
under the influence of his colleague and brother, Constans, once 
more allowed Athanasius to return to Alexandria. He was wel- 
comed by the entire population, and for ten years 346-356 presided 
over the Church unmolested. 

Attention must now be directed to the Emperor Constantius and 
the parties in the Church which were united only by their hatred of 
Athanasius. Of the three sons of Constantine who survived him, 
Constantius inherited some of his father’s sagacity, and, like him, 
ended as master of the entire Roman world; indeed, he was the last 
emperor who ruled for any period of time over practically all the 
domains of Augustus and Hadrian. But the heathen historian, 
Ammianus, agrees with Athanasius, that he was false and vindictive, 
a tool in the hands of evil and unscrupulous ministers. With his 
encouragement a series of councils was held, at each of which a 
creed was proposed as a substitute for that of Nicwa. Finally, the 
bishops were by threats and persuasion induced to agree to what was 
practically a denial of the proper divinity of Christ. Even Rome 
wavered. Athanasius was driven by violence from Alexandria and 
his third exile began in 356. He was alone “ against the world,” a 
fugitive from the imperial vengeance. At the council of Ariminum 
(Remini) in 359, in the words of Jerome, “‘ the world awoke and 
groaned to find itself Arian.” 

Then came a reaction. The bishops, orthodox at heart, realized 
what they had done. A new party arose which agreed in principle 
with Athanasius, but not with the terms in which he expressed his 
doctrine. Its adherents were called semi-Arians. Athanasius gradu- 
ally rallied these to his side. But in 361 Constantius died and the 
Church was subjected to a new trial. 
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Constantius was succeeded by a cousin, the exact opposite to him- 
self, Julian, known by the Christians as the “* Apostate.’”’ Julian had 
been baptized a Christian, but had long secretly been devoted to the 
ancient religion of Rome, and connected Christianity with the 
duplicity of Constantius and his entourage of bishops. Too wise to 
persecute, the new emperor did all he could to annoy and depress 
the Church. Athanasius came back to Alexandria, and once more 
was banished. This was his fourth exile. As the boat went up the 
Nile to convey him to the desert he remarked: “‘ This is but a little 
cloud and will soon pass.”’ Julian died in 363, in battle against the 
Persians, and a Christian named Jovian was chosen in his place. 
Jovian died within a year, and his successor, named Valentinian, a 
distinguished soldier, and a just if somewhat stern and even cruel 
ruler, was also a Christian. The reign of Julian, one of the ablest 
and most high-minded of emperors, had proved that in future a 
heathen emperor was impossible. Both Jovian and Valentinian, un- 
like Constantine and his sons—except Constans—were baptized 
when in active life; and thus, within sixty years of the Edict of 
Milan, the Church had made such progress that membership in it 
had become not a disadvantage but a sine gua non of the imperial 
dignity. 

Valentinian chose for himself the arduous position of ruling in the 
West, and handed the Eastern provinces to his brother, Valens. The 
ecclesiastical policies of the two brothers are instructive. Valen- 
tinian was absolutely impartial, and favoured neither faction. This 
was possible because the Western world had little interest in the con- 
troversy. The Church of Rome regarded the settlement of Nicza 
as conclusive, and adhered steadily to its creed. The Church of 
Milan had an Arian bishop, Auxentius, who reigned undisturbed 
and was succeeded by the severely orthodox Ambrose. Not so the 
Church of the East. Valens, a far weaker man than his brother, 
found it rent by faction and supported the Arians, following in the 
steps of Constantius. Athanasius was banished for the fifth time, but 
soon returned to die in peace at Alexandria in 373. 

The Arian controversy is so technical, so fertile in nice theological 
distinctions, so confused by different interpretations of the same 
words, that it is only intelligible to the professional theologian; but, 
judged as a man, Athanasius played a far more honourable part 
than most of his opponents. His cause triumphed because he knew 
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exactly what he wanted and because he had sufficient wisdom to 
contend rather for great principles than mere subtleties of theological 
terminology. 

A new generation was now making itself felt; its leaders were the 
two brothers St. Basil, the great bishop and organizer, and St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, the philosopher, and their intimate friend, St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus. Considering their close associations, they 
were remarkably unlike. They are known, from their native land, 
as ‘“‘the three Cappadocians.” Some of their correspondence, 
partly serious, partly sportive, has survived. They compiled to- 
gether a book of extracts from Origen, whom they greatly admired. 
Gregory then assisted his aged father in the administration of his 
diocese, and Basil played an active part in the ecclesiastical politics 
of the district. This period of their friendship gives a delightful 
picture of the society of the highly educated yet deeply earnest 
Christians of Cappadocia. 

In 370, Basil was elected bishop of Czsarea, and thus became one 
of the most eminent of the highly placed ecclesiastics in the East. 
He is famous for his administrative power; he organized the growing 
monastic orders; he filled Czsarea with hospitals, schools, and alms- 
houses; and when the Arian emperor, Valens, visited his city with 
hostile intentions, the bishop awed him into submission. More 
zealous for his rights than mindful of brotherhood or friendship, 
Basil insisted on sending one Gregory to Nyssa, and the other to an 
unpleasant city called Sasima. Brother and friend alike could not 
pardon this. As it was contrary to the custom of the Church to pro- 
mote a bishop from one see to another, Basil’s action barred the two 
greatest theologians in the East from further promotion. Basil died 
in 379; in the same year the Emperor Valens was defeated and 
killed by the Goths at the battle of Adrianople. 

Then a religious revolution occurred. Gratian, the son and suc- 
cessor of Valentinian, appointed an orthodox Spaniard, Theodosius, 
emperor in the East. The Goths were repulsed and the provinces 
delivered. Gregory of Nazianzus went at this time to Constanti- 
nople, then almost entirely Arian, and began to preach in a room 
which ultimately became the Church of the Resurrection. In 381, 
a council of one hundred and fifty bishops assembled at Con- 
stantinople under imperial protection. It was not considered at the 
time to be a very important gathering; but it was later acknowledged 
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as the Second General Council. Here the creed of Nicza was 
definitely affirmed; and Theodosius made it the only legal creed in 
the Empire. Gregory, despite the triumph of his eloquence, was 
not made bishop of Constantinople. He had too many enemies, and, 
though blameless, he had provoked the enmity of the Bishop of 
Alexandria and the jealousy of his fellow bishops. 

Arianism from this time became a proscribed form of Christianity. 
But in the fourth and in later centuries persecuted sects became eager 
missionaries outside the limits of the Empire. The Arians, especi- 
ally Ulfilas, the reputed translator of the Scriptures into Gothic, 
worked with extraordinary success among the Teutons, who were 
pressing across the frontier, and it is due to them that those who 
overthrew the Roman authority at least acknowledged, if in an 
imperfect form, the lordship of Christ. Thus the Arian heresy was 
quenched, but the flame of controversy burst forth anew when the 
question of the relation of the divinity to the manhood of Jesus was 
opened. 

This question gave rise to a greater diversity of opinion and 
sharper divisions than even the discussion of the Lord’s godhead. 
It raged for three centuries and resulted in the permanent division 
of the Eastern Church. As in other heresies, the views of the de- 
feated party took shape through an over-zealous defence of orthodox 
opinion ; the bitterness of the struggle was in part due to Alexan- 
dria’s furious jealousy of Antioch, and later of Constantinople. The 
Antiochenes were scholars, the Alexandrians divines. Their theo- 
logy was radically different in spirit. Antioch was the home of 
criticism and literal interpretation. Its theologians laid great stress 
on the historic humanity of the Saviour, and delighted in investi- 
gating the actual meaning of Scripture apart from allegory. The 
Alexandrians laid more stress on the Incarnation signifying the 
manifestation of the actual Word of God in human flesh. In addi- 
tion to this, the Alexandrians regarded the rise of the Church of 
Constantinople, or New Rome, with insane jealousy. It mattered 
little whether its bishop were a saint like John Chrysostom ar a 
heretic like Nestorius; the bishop of Alexandria, supported bv his 
flock, was resolved to humble him should the opportunity present 
itself. 

Apollinarius, Bishop of Laodicea, sounded the first note of the 
controversy. He was the son of a presbyter of the same name, and 
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himself a friend of Athanasius and Basil. In his opposition to 
Arianism, the younger Apollinarius declared that Christ had a real 
body, but that it was entirely animated by the divine Word and had 
no human soul. His views were condemned, but did not excite 
much controversy at the time. 

Two Antiochene bishops, Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, inclined to a different view and laid great stress on the 
manhood of Christ, but both, though nearly two centuries later 
their writings were condemned, died highly honoured by the 
Church. Theodore is still regarded as the best of ancient com- 
mentators. 

The fire smouldered for a generation and broke out suddenly in 
Constantinople in 428. The great preacher of the day was a pres- 
byter of Antioch, named Nestorius. The emperor at the time was 
Theodosius II, the grandson of the great Theodosius. He had suc- 
ceeded his father Arcadius in 408, as a child, and was most of his 
life under the guidance of his elder sister, Pulcheria. Under her 
influence the imperial palace had become veritably monastic; she 
and her two sisters had taken vows of virginity. The emperor, 
trained carefully in all the ceremonial duties of his office, was little 
more than a cipher, but the government was popular owing to the 
virtues and the lavish but unostentatious charity of Pulcheria. Such 
was the court of Constantinople when Nestorius became bishop. 
He was as popular for his eloquence as for his burning zeal against 
heresy, till a single sentence raised a storm destined to last for cen- 
turies. He suggested that the Blessed Virgin should no longer be 
called T’heotokos (she who bore God), for God could not be born; 
let her be called “‘ she who bore Christ.”’ Naturally, to deny the 
Virgin Mary her popular title was offensive to a court of pious 
ladies devoted to a virgin life; but the chief cause of offence was 
that Nestorius had maintained that Christ consisted of two separate 
and uncommunicable natures—the divine and the human. 

The dispute led to the Third General Council at Ephesus in 431. 
The story of this assembly is one of the most discreditable. The 
Alexandrians and their Bishop Cyril arrived first and would not 
wait for the Syrian bishops, who were likely to support Nestorius. 
Nestorius was condemned and excommunicated. The Syrian bis- 
hops acquitted him and condemned Cyril. Finally, peace was made 
between Cyril and the Syrians, and Nestorius was left to his fate. 
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He was banished to the desert, but he survived all his enemies and 
declared before he died that his views had been accepted by the 
Fourth Council. His followers, driven from the Roman world, took 
refuge among the Persians, pressing, as monks and missionaries, 
constantly eastward and finally reaching China. They survive as 
the earliest permanent division of the Church in the East. 

In overthrowing Nestorius, the Christian Church had affirmed 
that in Jesus Christ the manhood and godhead are inseparably 
united. Out of this arose the question: How are they united ? This 
problem taxed all the ingenuity of the Greek intellect. Eutyches, a 
monk of Constantinople, sought to solve it by saying that Christ was 
God and man, but when these two natures were blended in one 
person, the inferior was lost, so that now he is wholly divine. Dios- 
corus, the successor of Cyril at Alexandria, stood by Eutyches, and 
Flavian of Constantinople opposed his teaching, with the result that 
Eutyches was excommunicated at Constantinople; whereupon at the 
instigation of Dioscorus a general council was summoned at Ephesus, 
which met in 449. Dioscorus presided and Eutyches was acquitted. 
Flavian is said to have died owing to the rough treatment he 
received at the hands of the fanatic monks who crowded to the 
council. Hitherto the Church of Alexandria had generally found a 
strong supporter in the Roman see, but Dioscorus had offended the 
ablest of the early bishops of Rome, the first who may truly be 
called a ‘‘ pope.” Leo the Great (440-461) had prepared and sent 
to Constantinople his decision about Eutyches, embodied in a docu- 
ment known as the Tome. Dioscorus ignored the Tome, and the 
representatives of Leo made no protest in its favour. Leo instantly 
repudiated their action and declared that the meeting at Ephesus 
was no council but a Latrocinium (a council of bandits; the word 
originally meant the mercenary bodyguard of a tyrant), and by this 
name the Second Council of Ephesus is generally known. 

Theodosius II ended his long and inglorious reign in June, 450, 
and Pulcheria succeeded him. As there was no precedent for the 
succession of a woman to the imperial throne, she married a tried 
and respectable officer named Marcian. The pair did much to 
restore the prestige of the Empire. They called a council in 451 to 
meet at Chalcedon, a suburb of Constantinople; this is th: Fourth 
General Council. Leo’s Tome was read and approved, and a defini- 
tion as to the relationship of the manhood to the godhead of Christ 
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accepted. The two natures are said to be united in him “ without 
change, without confusion, without separation, without distinction.” 

These intricate disputes, couched in a language unfamiliar to our 
age, dealing with what we are content to regard as incomprehensible 
mysteries, the nature of God, the meaning of Christ’s manifesta- 
tion, His relation to the Father, the union of the divine and human 
natures in His person, may to-day appear unnecessary. But it is 
not so. These are in different forms the burning questions of our 
day. Even the secular historian cannot entirely neglect them. They 
broke up the Eastern Roman world; they made the success of the 
Mohammedan invasion possible; they exhausted the intellectual 
energy of the different branches of the Oriental Church, which they 
hopelessly alienated from one another. They stereotyped orthodoxy 
for generations, and even at the Reformation the dogmatic decisions 
of the first four Councils were accepted by Catholic and Protestant 
alike as a final definition of Christian belief as to the godhead and 
manhood of the Saviour. Yet, despite all these disastrous results of 
the controversies, the decisions reached by the Councils were a 
genuine reaching out after something real. 


CHAPTER XII 


WHY DOGMA IS NEEDED 


By tHe Rev. A. E. J. Rawiinson, D.D. 


The four councils achieved great results for Christian thought. In their exposure of the heresies 

which sprang from Antioch and Alexandria they dealt with two opposite types of error which exist 

to this day in spirit, if not in form. There are those who insist that Fesus is only the human 
messenger of God, and there are those who assert His exclusively divine nature. 


HE issue really at stake in the Arian controversy was the 

Christian doctrine of God. The modern world is impatient 

of ‘‘ dogma,”’ and inclines to regard the disputes of theolo- 
gians as of little or no significance from the point of view of spiritual 
religion. Nevertheless it obviously makes all the difference what 
kind of a God is worshipped, and still more is it of importance 
whether the object of a man’s worship is identified with God or, on 
the other hand, is regarded as being something less and something 
other than the ultimate Deity. All Christians in the fourth century 
were united in the common worship of Jesus Christ: the difference 
between them lay in the fact that the Church drew the proper 
intellectual inferences from their religion, and Arianism did 
not. 

The extreme interest which was aroused by the controversy, and 
the eagerness with which the issues were debated, was due in part to 
the controversial spirit of the age and to the tendency to regard 
Christianity more from a philosophical than from a moral stand- 
point, and in part to a dim, half-conscious realization that the 
particular issues at stake were of vital importance. Christianity had 
inherited from Judaism its monotheistic faith in the Living God. 
Side by side, however, with their acceptance of the One God the 
earliest Christians, in common with their successors, had been 
involved in a spiritual attitude towards Jesus Christ which assigned 
to Him the religious value of a divine Redeemer. 

Rs 
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The intellectual problem which was clearly involved, that is to 
say, the question of how the Christian worship of Christ as divine 
was to be theoretically reconciled with the Judzo-Christian belief 
that God is One, was as yet hardly considered. No doubt a good 
many loose-thinking converts from paganism to Christianity were 
content to affirm simply (in a phrase actually used by Justin Martyr) 
that Christ was a “‘ second god,” side by side with God the Father. 
To say that was to surrender the truth of monotheism; it was virtu- 
ally to abandon the Jewish background of Christianity, and to 
capitulate to the essential paganism of the popular mind. The ques- 
tion of the justification, in terms of a monotheistic faith, of the 
worship of Jesus Christ was one which inevitably had to be raised, 
sooner or later, in a definite form, ultimately not only in relation to 
Christ, but also in relation to the Holy Spirit. The solution which 
was eventually attained by Christian orthodoxy asserted the co- 
essential and eternal divinity of the Holy Spirit, as well as of the 
Son, with the Father in the mysterious Trinity-in-Unity of the 
Divine Being—a paradoxical mystery which nevertheless appears 
clearly to be involved in the inner logic of Christian devotion and 
of Christian religious experience. 

The Arian controversy had the merit of raising the decisive issue 
in relation to the question of the godhead of the Son. It was no 
trivial point which was being decided at Nicwa. Essentially it was 
the question whether the Christian worship of Christ was to be 
regarded ultimately as a form of idolatry, the result either of devo- 
tion to a demi-god or of the deification of a man, or whether it was 
indeed what it claimed to be, that is to say, the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth. If Christ was indeed, as Christians agreed in be- 
lieving Him to be, a divine Redeemer through whom they had 
access to the Father, then it would not do to maintain with the Arians 
that in His essential being He was, in the last resort, other than and 
different from the Father. The Church could only justify its wor- 
ship, and preserve unimpaired the spiritual values of its religion, by 
having the courage to affirm with Athanasius that Jesus Christ, in 
His essential being, was one with God. Even the compromise of the 
semi-Arians who suggested that the essential being of Jesus Christ 
was similar to that of God would not suffice. For similarity, as con- 
temporary logicians were quick to point out, implies difference: 
and, indeed, an extreme party of Arians arose who taught the 
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fundamental unlikeness of Jesus to the Father. But the hunger of the 
human heart is for God, and nothing short of Very God, as an 
object of worship, will suffice. It is God only who can be a proper 
object of worship, and God only who can redeem. 

It is significant that Thomas Carlyle, who at one time made merry 
over the disputes by which the Christian world had been divided 
over a diphthong (Aomoéusian, identical in essence; homotousian, 
similar to), came later in life to recognize the importance of what 
had been involved, and to perceive that “‘if the Arians had won, 
Christianity would have dwindled into a legend.” 

The Nicene Creed (with some later additions) is accepted to this 
day by many hundreds of thousands of intelligent human beings 
and is still the sole official creed of the Church of both the East and 
the West. The system of Arius and of his friends, despite its appar- 
ently logical basis of argument (e.g. “‘a father must first exist before a 
son can be born: therefore there must have been a time when the 
Son of God did not exist ’’), despite the prima facie support which 
could be claimed for it in the language of Holy Scripture (e.g. ‘‘ My 
Father is greater than I,” etc.), and despite also its manifest attrac- 
tiveness to the minds of many persons at the time, is to-day univer- 
sally recognized to have been in its essence little better than a 
fantastic piece of mythology. 

What is at first sight surprising is the length of time which elapsed, 
and the confusing and complicated struggle which took place be- 
tween the various parties—orthodox, conservative, semi-Arian, and 
Arian—before the question was finally settled. The Nicene decision, 
which ostensibly disposed of the issue out of hand in what was 
eventually admitted to be the orthodox sense, failed signally at the 
time to bring peace to the Church. This definition of the relation 
of the godhead of the Son to that of the Father constituted un- 
doubtedly a development of Christian doctrine such as was in a 
certain sense novel. It defined what had hitherto been left vague. 
It went beyond the language of Scripture. It was a departure from 
tradition. It constituted, so to speak, the orthodox modernism of the 
fourth century; it was an expression of the substance of the ancient 
faith in terms of what, at the time, was ‘‘ modern thought.” For 
these reasons it incurred the opposition of all those (and there are 
many such in every Christian generation), who, being unable to 
distinguish between orthodox modernisms and modernisms which 
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are not orthodox, are extremely apt to resist impartially all forms of 
modernism, simply as such. 

The modernism of Athanasius and of his friends was, in the cir- 
cumstances, necessary. But it required a struggle extending over a 
whole generation before the new orthodox modernism succeeded in 
gaining definitely the support of the more conservative Christians 
and in thus coming to be accounted the generally recognized faith 
of the Catholic Church. 

The remaining controversies with regard to the nature of Christ, 
of which the external history has been briefly sketched, were con- 
cerned not with the relation of Christ to God, but with the relation 
of the two “‘ natures ’’ of godhead and manhood to one another in 
the person of Jesus Christ. Implicit, as we have seen, in the earliest 
Christian attitude towards Jesus Christ was the recognition of Him 
as a divine Redeemer, a potential object of religious devotion and 
worship. The Nicene decision justified this intellectual attitude by 
the affirmation that Jesus Christ, in His essential being, was one with 
God. But Jesus Christ was certainly human, and is portrayed in the 
Gospels as having lived a genuinely human life. The Gospel of 
John explains that in Him the eternal “ Word ”’ (or self-expression) 
of God had become “ flesh ”’ (i.e. was expressed or manifested in 
terms of manhood), and “ dwelt ’”’ amongst men in manhood as in 
a tabernacle or shrine. The Nicene Creed gave expression to sub- 
stantially the same idea in the words “ who, for us men and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.” 

The theologians of the Eastern or Greek-speaking Church saw in 
the Incarnation (i.e. in the union of manhood with godhead in the 
person of Jesus) the very basis and possibility of the Christian 
Redemption. They agreed with their brethren of the Western or 
Latin-speaking half of the Church that man needed Atonement, i.e. 
the forgiveness of sins, on the basis of moral reconciliation with God, 
and the bestowal, through the Holy Spirit, of the power of abstain- 
ing, henceforward, from sin, and of growing in holiness. They 
agreed that “according to the Scriptures ’’ Christ ‘‘ died for our 
sins.’ But they believed that man needed more than merely 
Atonement, in the sense of deliverance from sin. They believed that 
he needed deliverance from death, and from creaturely limitations 
and finitude. They believed that, in order to become fully re- 
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deemed, and in the completest sense to have fellowship with God, 
it was absolutely necessary that men (in a phrase which in the New 
Testament is ascribed to Peter) should become “ partakers of the 
divine nature.” 

The great Athanasius, therefore, in his treatise on the Incarna- 
tion, does not hesitate to say of Christ that ““ He became human in 
order that we should become divine ”’: and though by “ becoming 
divine ’’ Athanasius does not mean strictly “‘ becoming God,” yet 
at the same time he means more than becoming Christlike: he means 
becoming immortal, and in some sense being delivered from the 
limitations of merely natural humanity. 

The great Eastern theologians, in accordance with this line of 
thought, consistently interpreted the Christian Redemption in 
terms of the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God in man- 
hood. They taught that mankind was redeemed and made one with 
God, because God and man were made one in the person of Christ; 
that individual men could be redeemed by being set free from sin 
and linked on with the manhood of Jesus Christ by baptism, accom- 
panied by right faith and penitence; and that, further, by the re- 
demption of the supernatural meat and drink of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Eucharist their souls and bodies were renewed and 
strengthened, and made fit for the immortality of heaven. 

The emphasis, accordingly, in Eastern or Greek religious think- 
ing was always upon the Incarnation, rather than primarily upon 
the Atonement. The latter was, to their minds, essentially a func- 
tion of the former, an incident, so to speak, in the great Christian 
redemptive process of salvation by means of the union of manhood 
with godhead in the person of Christ. It was the Incarnation which 
to Greek Christians constituted the primary truth of the Gospel, and 
it was to the great task of thinking out and of formulating an in- 
telligible theory of the Incarnation (in so far as it might prove pos- 
sible to do so) that the efforts of the best minds of the Greek Church 
were directed. 

Of the three chief “* heresies ’’ (i.e. unsatisfactory and inadequate 
theories which, because of their inadequacy, were eventually con- 
demned by the Church as erroneous) to which the attempts of Greek 
thinkers to formulate a theory of the Incarnation gave rise, it is con- 
venient to deal first with Nestorianism, in spite of the fact that, 
strictly speaking, the rise and condemnation of the Apollinarian 
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heresy preceded the Nestorian controversy by about fifty years in 
the order of time. 

Nestorianism may be described as the characteristic heresy of the 
school of fourth- and fifth-century theologians who looked for their 
theological inspiration to the intellectual traditions of the great 
Christian teachers of Antioch. Whereas the scholars of Alexandria 
were accustomed to begin by taking for granted the general theory 
of the Incarnation of the Word or Son of God, and only then to pro- 
ceed to ask how, in the light of this general conception, the Scrip- 
tures were to be interpreted, the great scholars of Antioch (while 
holding fast, no less loyally than their Alexandrian brethren, to the 
traditional faith of the Church in a Christ who was both human and 
divine), were accustomed to approach the study of the New Testa- 
ment in what to-day we should describe as a distinctly more scien- 
tific spirit; that is to say, with their minds less made up in advance, 
and with a greater readiness to let the writers of the New Testament 
tell their own tale. 

Now, it was obvious that the Gospels plainly present the story of 
a Jesus Who is genuinely human; Who could be described as in- 
creasing in wisdom as well as in stature; Who was tempted; Who 
showed human emotions and passions, professed ignorance, and 
prayed to His Father in heaven; Who knew disappointment and 
suffering, and Who tasted the bitterness of death. Nevertheless, 
even in the earliest evangelical tradition, He is represented as more 
than human, and the whole meaning of Christianity, the whole 
scheme of Christian redemption, and the validity of the spiritual 
experience of Christians, was bound up with the recognition of Jesus 
Christ as divine. The question arose in an acute form: How was it 
possible to combine the full recognition of the godhead of Jesus with 
the full recognition of His manhood as portrayed in the Scriptures ? 

In their attempts to deal satisfactorily with this problem the 
theologians of Antioch were hampered—as the whole of Greek 
theology was hampered—by the fact that to their minds the term 
‘God ” suggested primarily an abstract conception (derived rather 
from Greek philosophy than from Scripture), a conception which 
was defined mainly by contrast with the ideas which were implied 
by the term “‘man.”” Man was a creature of time (though he had in 
him a spark of immortality), he was mortal and perishable, capable 
of change and of suffering; God, on the contrary, was essentially 
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immortal, eternal, unchanging, incapable of suffering, imperishable. 
It is not surprising that the theologians of Antioch found it difficult 
to bring the two conceptions together, or to work out anything 
resembling a consistent or intelligible doctrine of the Incarnation 
of God in Jesus Christ. They affirmed, indeed, in agreement with 
Christian faith and with Church tradition, that in Jesus Christ man- 
hood and godhead were truly united: but they had no theory (or 
only a very lame one) of how this could be so; and their tendency 
was so to emphasize the separateness and distinctness of the manhood 
and the godhead from one another in the person of the Saviour that 
at times they almost succeeded in conveying the impression that 
they were talking about two distinct persons—a divine person and 
a human person—instead of about one and the same Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, the doctrine attributed perhaps wrongly to Nestorius by the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 might be described from one point of 
view as the culmination, from another as the exaggeration, of the 
theological tendencies of the school of Antioch. There is reason to 
think that Nestorius himself was a deeply wronged man, and that 
he did not really maintain the “ Nestorian ”’ position in its crude 
form, though no doubt he shared the general tendencies of thought 
of the Antiochene school, in which he had been brought up. Nes- 
torius, however, was accused of teaching that in Jesus Christ there 
were two persons, a divine (the eternal Logos or Son of God) and a 
human (Jesus of Nazareth), linked together in what was described 
as a moral union, but otherwise distinguishable and distinct. He was 
accused of teaching that the man Jesus was not the Son of God, but 
only “‘a bearer of God.” To His opponents it seemed as though, 
according to Nestorius, Jesus was no more than a man supremely 
inspired by the indwelling of the Word of God. It was in vain that 
Nestorius explained that he believed that the Logos dwelt in Jesus 
‘as in nobody else,” in vain that he pleaded “ not guilty ” to the 
charge of “ making Christ two.” It is possible that there was a 
philosophical misunderstanding between Nestorius and his oppo- 
nents; it is possible (or even probable) that Nestorius was not per- 
fectly clear in his own mind. But his opponents believed that he 
taught that Jesus Christ was one person in appearance only, and not 
in reality. So Nestorius was condemned. 

It was a scandalous controversy, because of the temper in which 
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it was conducted. But it was not, any more than was the controversy 
about the theories of Arius, a meaningless issue. To have allowed 
Christian thought about Jesus to develop in the Nestorian direction 
would have been fatal to Christianity as a religion. In the long run 
the Nestorian Christ would have become logically only an inspired 
human being, an example of human perfection which men who were 
conscious in themselves of spiritual impotence and sin would have 
despaired of being able to follow. 

Apollinarianism was a heresy of a quite different type. Apollin- 
arius certainly developed his views in opposition to Arianism. The 
Arians, or some of them, had maintained that in Jesus Christ the 
place of the human mind and will—the “ directive principle,”’ as it 
were, in Jesus—was taken by the Logos or “ Word.” Jesus Christ, 
in other words, was simply the Logos of God, operating in human 
“flesh.” The Arians argued, on the basis of this theory, that since 
Jesus, according to the New Testament, was tempted, therefore the 
Logos of God was tempted, and from this they inferred that the 
Logos was capable of sin, and was therefore a creature, and could 
not be, strictly and in the absolute sense, God. 

Apollinarius tried to turn the tables upon them by adopting part 
of their theory, only to draw from it a totally different conclusion. 
He accepted the theory that the Logos was the “ directive princi- 
ple ’”’ in Jesus Christ; but since (in opposition to Arianism) he main- 
tained that the Logos was, in the strict and absolute sense, God, and 
as such incapable of change or “‘ turning,”’ he deduced from these 
premises, as a necessary conclusion, the incapacity of Jesus to sin. 
To Apollinarius it seemed that the human mind and will was so 
inherently variable, so inherently liable to be “ turned ” or deflected 
from the right path, that Christ Himself could not be sinless if He 
possessed in the strict sense a human mind and will like those of 
other men. He possessed, indeed, a true human body, and a human 
soul in the lower sense in which man’s “ soul ”’ is akin to that of the 
animals, i.e. the Lord’s body was animate and possessed of sensation, 
in the sense in which other human or animal bodies may be said to 
be animate and possessed of sensation. But he possessed according 
to the views attributed to Apollinarius no properly human mind or 
will: the “‘ directive principle ”’ in him was the Logos of God. 

According to the complaints of the orthodox opponents of Apol- 
linarius, this theory meant that the manhood of Christ was truncated 
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and to all intents and purposes destroyed. The Christ of Apollin- 
arius might be said to have lived as man and to have experienced 
sensation as man: He could not be said to have thought as man, or 
in any genuine sense to have exercised His will as man. And since 
the Greek theory of Redemption depended vitally upon the prin- 
ciple that human nature—the whole of human nature—was “ taken 
into God ”’ in the person of Christ, the theory of Apollinarius, it was 
argued, failed signally to provide an adequate basis for human 
redemption. It was the “ directive principle’ in human nature 
which had gone so fatally astray. It was the human mind and will, 
and not the body or the animating principle of sense, which was the 
seat of sin. According to Apollinarius, that element or principle in 
human nature which most of all needed redemption was not “ taken 
into God ” in the person of Christ, but was merely replaced by the 
divine and immutable Logos. The Church, therefore, in condemn- 
ing Apollinarianism condemned any theory of the Incarnation 
which detracted from the completeness and genuineness of the 
manhood of Jesus Christ. 

Here, again, it is possible that Apollinarius was a greater man than 
his opponents fully realized or understood. His doctrine was un- 
satisfactory, and anything like a crude theory of Apollinarianism is 
impossible nonsense. But Apollinarius himself, it is thought, may 
have been upon the track of an idea which was of real importance. 
In discussing Nestorianism it was pointed out that Greek thinkers 
were hampered by the fact that they tended to interpret the terms 
‘““man ” and “‘ God ” as though they meant simply the opposite of 
one another. As long as such a view is maintained it is exceedingly 
difficult to make the idea of the Incarnation intelligible at all. 

Apollinarius appears to have been of importance for the reason 
that he was the first Greek thinker to attempt to break down the 
sheer absoluteness of the opposition or antithesis between the 
notions of Godhead and manhood. He appears to have referred to 
the story in Genesis about man being made “ in the image of God,” 
and to have held that the eternal divine Logos was precisely that 
“image ”’ or pattern after whose spiritual “‘ likeness ’’ human beings 
were made. He seems to have held that “‘ mutability ” or sinfulness 
was no part of the essential truth of human nature, that the divine 
and sinless Logos of God represented the real truth of what human 
nature was meant to be. In saying, therefore, that in the person of 
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Jesus the “‘ directive principle ” was simply the Logos, he did not 
mean that the mind and will of the Saviour were not properly 
human, that Jesus was not genuinely man. He meant that in Jesus 
Christ was the perfect manhood, the real truth of human nature 
“after God’s image.”” He meant that Jesus Christ was more truly 
and genuinely man than anyone else who had ever existed. It was 
the manhood of sinners that was really “ incomplete ’’ or imperfect. 
It was only in so far as the manhood of sinners was redeemed by 
being incorporated into the manhood of Jesus, and perfected in 
Him, that it could be said to be, in the true and proper sense, 
‘“ manhood ”’ at all. In all this there was something about the teach- 
ing of Apollinarius which is strangely modern, and though Apol- 
linarianism, as commonly understood, was condemned as a heresy, 
Apollinarius himself is emphatically to be regarded as at once a 
great Christian and a great man. 

The last heresy which calls for discussion in this chapter is that 
known as Eutychianism. As Nestorianism, with its emphasis on the 
dualism of Godhead and manhood, had been the characteristic heresy 
of the school of Christian thinkers who were influenced by the cul- 
ture of Antioch, so Eutychianism may be described as the heresy 
which arose by way of an exaggeration of what was most character- 
istic of the theological teaching of the school of Alexandria. 

It has already been pointed out that the thinkers of Alexandria 
did not start, like those of Antioch, with the study of the Gospel 
portrait of “the man Christ Jesus.”” They started with the idea of 
the divine Logos, and with the doctrine of Redemption as the result 
of the assumption by the Logos of the properties and nature of man- 
hood. They were never in danger, like the Nestorians, of ‘‘ making 
Christ two.” Their Christ was always essentially ‘ one’: He was 
simply the Logos Incarnate. Attention was called earlier to the 
famous saying of Athanasius, that the divine Son of God “ became 
human in order that we might become divine.”’ It was a saying 
which may be regarded as having summed up and crystallized into 
a sentence the whole Gospel of Oriental, and particularly of Egyp- 
tian, Christianity. The danger of it lay in a certain tendency, in 
thinking of the Godhead, to lose sight of the manhood of Jesus. 
The heresy of Eutyches, himself a monk in Constantinople, was that 
of the contemplative monks of the desert, whose influence at this 
time was very strong both upon the theology and upon the religion 
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of the Egyptian or Alexandrian Church. The monks tended to be 
pantheists and mystics. They believed in salvation by deification; 
that is to say, by a kind of mystical process in which the contempla- 
tive soul should be, as it were, swallowed up in the abyss of the 
Godhead. They wanted themselves to be wholly ‘taken into God,”’ 
and it is not surprising that they tended to think of something of 
that kind as having happened to the manhood of Jesus Christ. 
According to Eutyches the Son of God took human flesh, with all 
that belonged to the full reality of human nature, in order to redeem 
it by way of absorption into the Godhead. Before the Incarnation, 
or “union” of godhead and manhood, there were indeed two 
‘* natures,” a divine and a human; but after the “‘ union,” that is to 
say, when once the Incarnation had taken place, there was only one 
‘““ nature,” the divine nature of Christ, in which the human nature 
which he had assumed had been wholly absorbed and, as it were, 
swallowed up. 

It was in opposition to this theory that the Tome of St. Leo was 
written, with its prosaic and sober Roman common sense. Leo sug- 
gested no speculative theory of the Incarnation—the Romans were 
not interested in speculative theories—but merely insisted on the 
recognition in Christ of two full and complete natures, a divine 
nature and a human nature, standing (as it were) juxtaposed side by 
side. The Tome contained, further, the extremely unsatisfactory 
suggestion that the two natures might be regarded as two distinct 
and different capacities, in which Jesus Christ acted by turns. 
Since the two natures, moreover, were to be regarded as belonging 
to one person, it was held that the properties of either might in a 
certain sense be predicated of the other, because they were predicable 
of the same divine-human person, Jesus Christ. The Council of 
Chalcedon eventually gave its sanction to the Tome of St. Leo, which 
thus became one of the “‘ ecumenical documents ” of the Christian 
faith. But the Council also recognized, side by side with the Tome, 
certain letters which had been written by Cyril of Alexandria to 
Nestorius, and which were calculated, by their emphasis upon the 
unity of Christ’s person, to furnish a balancing point of view. 

The so-called Definition of Chalcedon, which by means of the 
four famous adverbs declared that the two natures of Godhead and 
manhood were united in the one person of Jesus Christ ‘‘ without 
change, without confusion, without separation, without distinction,” 
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has been criticized freely in modern times, It is complained that it 
merely states paradoxes, without settling anything. It has been stig- 
matized as representing “ the bankruptcy of Greek patristic theo- 
logy.” On the other hand, it has been complained equally that it 
narrowed the doctrine of the Church by attempting to define the 
indefinable. The Church has been represented as having been con- 
sumed by a lust for theological definition, and as having laid fetters 
of orthodoxy upon the mind and the thought of its members. 
Neither criticism is wholly justified. 

When the Church assembles a council on a matter of faith, it is for 
the purpose of deciding whether some proposition is true or false, 
whether it may be taught or acknowledged as part of the Christian 
faith. Thus at Nicza the proposition was that the divinity of the 
Son differed in some respects from that of the Father; at Ephesus 
that in Him godhead and manhood were united but still not blended 
together; at Chalcedon that in Him humanity disappeared in the 
godhead. The business of each council was to accept or reject these 
doctrines. This was done unhesitatingly, but when it came to 
definition the bishops—that is, the representatives of the churches— 
proceeded with caution and even reluctance. Indeed, both at 
Ephesus and Chalcedon they positively refused to add their explana- 
tion of doctrine to the creed. What their definitions did was to rule 
out in advance as inadmissible and inadequate certain lines of 
thought and particular theories which had been tried and found 
wanting. The Definition of Chalcedon, therefore, may be regarded 
in a sense as laying down for the future certain broad lines which any 
adequately Christian theology of the Incarnation must follow, and 
certain conditions to which it must conform: that is to say, it must 
recognize clearly both the manhood and the godhead of Christ, 
without either confusing the two, or subordinating the one to the 
other in such a fashion as to impair its reality. 

What the Church said, in effect, was that neither Arianism no1 
Apollinarianism nor Nestorianism nor Eutychianism would do: and 
that, apart from these negatives, the orthodox doctrine was sufh- 
ciently contained in the Nicean Creed, and at Chalcedon the 
Council only recognized the Tome of St. Leo and the letters o 
St. Cyril. Beyond that the Church did not—at least at this perioc 
—attempt to go. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FIRST MONKS 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The first monks were not clergy, but laymen who filed from the world to meditate in solitude in the 
deserts of Egypt. They soon formed themselves into communities, both of men and of women, who 
strove to realize their highest conception of the Christian life. 


T is impossible to understand Christianity in the fourth cen- 

tury, after the Peace of the Church, if the monastic spirit is left 

out of account. It is equally useless to indulge in vain regrets 
that ascetic monasticism was ever introduced into the religion of 
Christ, and to speculate on what might have happened if it had not 
existed. Probably without monasticism there would have been no 
chance of Christianity surviving the Dark Ages with sufficient 
vitality to create a new civilization. 

It is easy to say that the influence of monastic spirit can be 
accounted for by the fact that men find it easier to practise severe 
mortification than to discharge the ordinary duties of life; but it is 
more profitable to inquire into its best result in creating an ideal of 
what the character of a true Christian should be, and in emphasizing 
the importance of certain virtues which are too apt to be overlooked. 

The external history of the Church, from the days of Constantine 
onward, does not leave an altogether favourable impression. But 
there was abundance of enthusiasm in the Christian body, and it was 
bound to discover some means of displaying itself. 

The valley of the Nile is one of the most fertile in the world, and 
is capable of supporting an immense population, but within sight of 
villages, in which every rod of land can yield abundantly as a reward 
of careful cultivation, are deserts practically uninhabitable save by a 
few wandering Arabs. The most famous deserts were the Nitrian 
and Scetic on the west of the Delta of the Nile, at no great distance 
from Alexandria, the delta itself, and the deserts between the Nile 
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and the Red Sea extending far to the south. The last-named was 
the scene of the beginning of the monastic movement. A sudden 
impulse drove thousands of Christians to make a home in these 
inhospitable wastes. 

It was only towards the close of the third century that this move- 
ment to retire to the desert began, the most striking leader of which 
was St. Antony (251-356). He was a young man of wealth, a 
native Coptic-speaking Egyptian, ignorant of Greek. Hearing that 
passage of the Gospel read which relates how Jesus told the young 
man to sell all he had, he determined to obey. Leaving his home, he 
retired farther and farther into the desert of the Thebaid towards 
the shores of the Red Sea. There he fasted and prayed and fought 
with Satan in his own stronghold; for waste places were supposed to 
be inhabited by devils. In fact, there was a certain romance in this 
primitive monasticism, and the solitary sought for demons to over- 
come, much as, in later medieval times, the knight-errant attacked 
giants and enchanted castles. Antony had no lack of adventures. 
Demons assumed the form of fair maidens as well as of horrible 
monsters, but he overcame them all. Sometimes the stories are 
almost incredibly childish, but they are gravely related by such 
bishops as Athanasius, and even by historians who, like the later 
Socrates (A.D. 450), are fully alive to the defects of the clergy, but 
can see nought but good in the monks. 

Antony’s example was contagious, and the farther he withdrew, 
the more inhospitable solitude he sought, the more seekers after 
religion followed him, till the desert became peopled with his dis- 
ciples. Communities were rapidly formed, often with a church in 
which the solitaries assembled for worship. A certain amount of 
organization was gradually developed, and leaders were chosen and 
called ‘* Fathers ”°—the Syriac “‘ Abbas,”’ known to us as “ Abbots.” 
But there were always two classes of monks (monachoi, i.e. men living 
alone): (1) the original solitaries who shunned all society, known as 
eremites (dwellers in the wilderness of ‘‘ hermits ’’), and (2) canobites 
(men who lived in a community). Only few could endure the her- 
mit life, some went mad, some returned to the world and plunged 
into debauchery, some practised the most extravagant forms of 
asceticism. Rarely, indeed, did utter solitude result in spiritual gain. 
As a rule, even the solitaries formed a kind of community and occa- 
sionally visited one another, living their own lives in separate cells. 
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Here is a description of a monastery in Mount Nitria, in which the 
solitary life is side by side with that of a community: 

“On the mountain live some five thousand men with different 
modes of life, each living in accordance with his own powers and 
wishes, so that he is allowed to live alone or with a number of 
others, . . . There is a great church—only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days is it frequented. At the ninth hour Psalms may be heard, sung 
from every cell. There are eight priests, but only the senior 
officiates.”’ 

But it was the coenobitic life which became the true strength of 
monasticism, and the credit of organizing it belongs to another Copt, 
named Pachomius, who established a community at Tabennisi, an 
island in the Nile. Seeing that the failures of the monastic life were 
mainly attributable to idleness, he made manual labour indispen- 
sable, and thus his monastery became a hive of industry. The rules 
were said to have been delivered to Pachomius by an angel. Each 
monk was to eat and drink according to his strength, and proportion- 
ate tasks should be given him. Three were to live in one cell. All 
the monks were to go to one building for food. They might not lie 
down to sleep; they were to sleep as they sat. Each was to wear a 
goat-skin cloak. Twelve prayers were to be said in the day-time, 
twelve when the lamps were lit, twelve at the night vigils, and three 
at the ninth hour. When Pachomius objected that the prayers were 
too little, the angel said he was not legislating for perfect monks. In 
one monastery we are told there were fifteen tailors, seven smiths, 
four carpenters, fifteen camel-drivers, and fifteen fullers. The 
writing-room kept many employed. Monasticism henceforward was 
industrious, a constant protest against the idea that labour was for 
slaves and not for free men. The movement was not originally 
ecclesiastic. Men fled from the market, the workshop, the law 
courts, the army, the senate itself. Women also felt the same 
enthusiasm, and in austerities at times surpassed the men. Some- 
times an unusually famous monk was forced to become a bishop 
or presbyter, but this was considered a fall from his high vocation, 
and as death approached he became a monk again or even a hermit. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the regard in which this mode 
of life was held. Egypt was visited by almost all Christians of 
eminence. Athanasius found time amid all his trials to write a Life 
of Antony. John Cassian, probably a native of Gaul, stayed in 
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Northern Egypt for years, going from one ascetic to another to 
learn the secret of his piety. Palladius, the biographer of Chrysos- 
tom, wrote his Lausiac History, a series of accounts of distinguished 
‘‘athletes of Christ,” to adopt the phraseology of theday. Jeromeand 
the great Roman ladies who accompanied him to the East went to 
Egypt to learn the principles of monasticism before settling at 
Bethlehem. The impulse was felt everywhere. It was soon powerful 
in Syria. In Cappadocia, Basil organized monasticism in his pro- 
vince and gave it his famous “ Rule.” 

The Christianity which prevailed after Constantine has already 
been described as the “‘ New” Christianity, and nowhere is the 
adjective more applicable than in an account of the introduction of 
the monastic ideal, much older in the East, which now for good and 
for evil moulded Christianity for many succeeding ages. How new 
the Christian experience of this impulse was in the fourth century 
may be seen in its psychological effect. It is evident that those who 
were seized with the desire to become monks had little idea what the 
renunciation of the world meant. If they imagined that they had 
attained it by fleeing to the desert and placing themselves under the 
guidance of an abbot, whom they were pledged absolutely to obey, 
they soon found their mistake. Temptations, which had assailed 
them but mildly in the world, became almost irresistible when their 
bodies had been, as they supposed, subdued by abstinence. Visions 
constantly tormented their disordered fancies. Far from leading to 
heavenly contemplation, the monotony of a life from which tempta- 
tion to sin was removed produced intense weariness, with the accom- 
paniments of irritability and depression, and the monk became in- 
supportable to himself and to his companions. This distaste of life 
was called acczdte, and monastic literature is full of discussion of this 
malady, which is ascribed to the devil. It was very early described 
as follows: “* It does not allow us to say our prayers with our usual 
gladness of heart . . . not to be gentle and quiet with our brethren 
—it makes us impatient and rough in all the duties of life. . . . All 
good counsel 1s lost upon us. . . . We cannot receive with ordinary 
civility the visits of those dear to us, for their conversation seems out 
of place, and the gall of bitterness is in our hearts.’ Herein lies the 
interest of much of the early monastic literature, because experience 
taught the monk to look deeply into character and made him study 
motives and the springs of action even more than action itself. 
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Naturally, the preservation of chastity was constantly dwelt upon, 
and in such detail as to make this aspect of ascetic literature some- 
times almost repulsive to our modern ideas of reticence on the sub- 
ject. Not that the monastic life failed in fostering many virtues 
attractive to us, nor that its recognized guides were without insight, 
as a single example taken from the Lausiac History will show. 
Eulogius, a learned lawyer, became a solitary. As he suffered from 
accidte and did not wish to enter a monastery, he went to Alexandria, 
where he found a totally impotent man who had lost the use of 
everything but his tongue. He took him to his cell and nursed him 
tenderly for fifteen years. Then a demon attacked the patient and 
he began to abuse his benefactor, saying that he was only trying to 
atone for his youthful frauds by attending to a cripple. He became 
quite intolerable, and, by the advice of the brethren, Eulogius took 
the cripple to Antony. Antony made Eulogius tell his trouble 
openly. When he had done so, the saint said in a terrible voice: 
‘ Cast him out ! But He who made him has not cast him out—and 
will you cast him out ?”’ Then, turning to the cripple, Antony told 
him that in cursing Eulogius he had been cursing Christ Himself. 
Both were dismissed with the assurance that God was sending for 
them. In forty days Eulogius was dead, and three days later the 
cripple had passed away. And both “ were counted worthy of 
crowns,” 

The monastic ideal was dominant in the minds of almost all the 
great Fathers at the close of the fourth century and for many cen- 
turies later. The virtues which they most admired were those of the 
cloister, and many things we think desirable, the life of the home, 
the bonds of family affection, the just administration of the house- 
hold, or the place of business, the scrupulous discharge of the duties 
of citizenship, were looked upon as purely secondary virtues, prac- 
tised in a life which was considered as hardly better than a con- 
cession to human infirmity. It was this which separates us so much 
from the Christianity which arose with the conversion of Constan- 
tine and endured to, and even survived, the Reformation, and makes 
it far more difficult to understand than the religion of the earlier 
days of the Christian Church. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ASCETIC LIFE 
By tHe Rev. Canon ALEXANDER Narrnez, D.D. 


Is the ascetic life possible to-day ? Perhaps not widely in the older forms, but simplicity and self- 
denial are always of the essence of Christian living. The honest thinking of the scientific mind 
with its search for truth contains a real ascetic element. 


HERE was nothing monastic in Christ’s ministry. Yet His 

world was not like that of most of us. His lot was lowly. He 

and His friends lived in open air on sea and road, in utmost 
simplicity really content with daily bread. They were not monks, 
but they were not altogether unlike the friars when the friars made 
their renunciatory start. And the happiness promised in the Sermon 
on the Mount is the independence a man obtains by renunciation 
of the prizes of this world—wealth, honour, and the respect of man 
—in order to serve God only. 

That is part of the symbol of the Good Shepherd. Those 
romances which recur in the series of Lives of Christ hark back with 
curious frequency to the Essene legend. Herein the Lord does 
belong to a community of religious life. In one of the most recent of 
these romances, He lives on the moors, a hard life of toil, exposure, 
solitude, and meditation, a working shepherd of the first rank, a 
saint who enjoys laborious quietude scarce conceivable to men of the 
world. 

That is the idea which runs through the Old Testament: camels 
and sheep, not corn, wine, and oil; tents, not cities. By faith the 
ancestor of Israel sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him 
of the same promise, strangers and pilgrims seeking the City without 
Foundations. 

Strangers and pilgrims here, at home with God. Seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. Take no thought for the 
morrow. Becontent with daily bread. Our Lord teaches what He had 
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been taught; holds to Israel’s own heritage. And then He deepens 
it. Blessed are the pure in spirit, the peacemakers, the persecuted, 
the forgiving; and if any man would save his life he shall lose it, but 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake and My good tidings he shall 
find it. 

The Christian renunciation cuts deep across the way of the world, 
and this is the essence of monastic piety. For monastic piety sprang 
up as antidote to the increasing worldliness of the Church. Too soon 
it lost the bloom of its romance, and men became monks in order to 
escape the violence of their times or to save their own souls in the 
world to come. The thing became a bargain, a method, an institu- 
tion. That is the usual process of spiritual impulse. The initial 
extravagance tones down. The idea degenerates. Then, after all, 
the good prevails; and the tamer habit proves beneficent; and 
monasteries grow into generous charities for the poor, homes of 
learning, whence, too, learning disseminates truth and sends forth 
(romance reviving in new form) missionary heroes. And even in 
dullest periods, the hourly prayer and ritual with its “‘ mystery ”’ is 
kept up, and the spiritual use and wont subdues crass minds to some 
spiritual conformity. The ascetic strain is not the whole of Chris- 
tianity, but there can be no Christianity in church, nation, or the 
several souls of men without the ascetic strain. And while the 
ascetic strain prevails faith is undying still, still recovers lost ground 
and enters upon new inheritances. 

In East and West to-day that is felt. The East is inclined to 
cherish what it claims as an ancient, never relinquished habit of 
soul. This is evident in India. This is the hope of the gospel of 
Rabindranath Tagore, which interprets Hinduism in values only 
learned from Christ. He believes that India has of old been trained 
to put spiritual things first, while Europe has been trained to work 
effectively for power, freedom, and security in the politics of the 
world. India has partly forgotten, but if it only can realize that 
the incarnation of the Son of God has redeemed asceticism from the 
degraded form in which it has been manifested, it can recover what 
is more than a memory. Europe has waxed gross in material suc- 
cess, but may renew the purity of chivalrous enthusiasm. Each finds 
something to receive of the other. The strenuous Western nations 
will give vigour to the East and save it from slavery and indolent 
superstition. The East will give the West its passion for the invisible, 
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its belief in renunciation, and so save mankind from competitive 
hatred, waste, and war. Both East and West have much to forgive 
one another. Both have a noble idea which they are far enough from 
carrying into practice. But just now what is most lacking and most 
needed is the walking by spirit, renunciation of tangible success. 

Our over-ripe civilization breeds many sorrows of poverty, in- 
justice, fear, hatred—the dirt thrown up by the racing chariot. 
Something might be done to cure this by adapting the medieval 
monastic system to modern conditions. Something has been done. 
Sisterhoods and other communities of that kind are here and there 
at work. Perhaps their work reaches farther and will last with 
longer influence just because it is here and there little noticed among 
the organized and advertised activities of the period. For the way 
of the Spirit is always viewless; the Spirit works by very small 
things. What, when accounts are finally made up, will prove the 
best of Cardinal Newman’s ministry for God and man? The books 
and controversies and extraordinary brilliances of a unique mind, 
or the common life and hidden service—continual, fraternal, and 
ordinary—of the Oratorian community at Birmingham? There is 
little doubt where Newman himself found chief happiness: ‘‘ Like 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, I like going on my own way and, having 
my time my own, living without pomp or state or pressing engage- 
ments.’’ Indeed, the ascetic way has its amenities. But the ills of 
average civilization are serious. There is plenty to be done, and if 
communities are organized at all it might be well to do it more 
thoroughly, frequently, and thoughtfully, so as to get as much good 
effect as possible and save waste. A clergy house wherein the clergy 
of a rough city parish live neat and plain, counting no property 
their own, forsaking the excellences of the married state for other 
excellences that in some times and places are especially required; 
one of those settlements of university men in a working population, 
where those who have made the most of the sunshine of college life 
share the light they have received with their new friends, making 
friends and renouncing superfluities; these are bits of old monastic 
grace in modern setting, poetry amid the prose, kindly and 
effectual. 

Yet effectiveness is not the heart of asceticism, this discipline of 
renunciation. Doubtless it is effective, nothing more so, but not 
quickly; and the more immediately effect is aimed at the longer it 
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delays. Here especially does the saying of Jesus hold, He that would 
save his life shall lose it; he that will lose it for My sake and the good 
tidings shall find it. Christian asceticism has always put contempla- 
tion before action. That is unwelcome news to the busy Western 
man; in the monasteries it has always been understood. And it is 
worth considering whether this temper is not much required in 
Europe and America to-day. Commerce and statesmanship, fore- 
thought and labour, the devices of man’s brain, the activity of his 
purposes; what has all this made for? What remedy for a possible 
catastrophe in the future does it promise ? The contemplative soul 
is careless of the morrow, content with little, and puts trust in God 
above all other influences in affairs. That seems hardly prudent, but 
it is the ascetic idea. Grant that God and faith and grace are real- 
ities, and you dare not utterly deny its reasonableness. 

What is the secret of Wordsworth’s poetry ? It is quiet, often dull. 
Some have thought its wide acceptance due to its largely prosaic 
character: such poetry captures thoughtful minds that are not 
poetic. From such judgment we turn to the poems themselves and 
are pretty sure to light upon some glorious passage which puts the 
judgment to shame. But that is not the answer. Wordsworth’s is 
ascetic poetry. He holds himself back and gives up obvious effects, 
and the glorious passages are rewards thrown in. There still remains 
the central quality of contemplation; and therein is the veritable 
secret of his power. Wordsworth listens and hears the voice of the 
Spirit. He is not anxious to speak himself. He cares not to question 
or explain. He is even too didactic, but not as teaching facts or 
theories: only in exhortation to be still and listen as he does. There 
is the ascetic method, which it would do vast good for us to recover. 
It is a temper of happiness, it gives time and space for goodwill to 
men, it reveals (its vanishing has impoverished modern thought) the 
glory of God; and in due season it effects the greatest things. 

This is the temper of science, and there will be no renascence of 
faith till the disciples of the Gospel are at one with the disciples of 
science. For science is the method of the new age, long destined and 
at last declared in the irresistible motion of the Spirit. Science is the 
listening to the Word by Whom all has been made and in Whom all 
that has been made is life. I am the truth, said Jesus the incarnate 
Word; and here He comes speaking new truth which is still Himself. 
Thus He speaks ascetically. He puts the pride of humanism (which 
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in its prime humility revealed Him well) from its high seat. We are 
to think less exclusively of man made in the image of God, centre 
and crown of all. We are to say the other half of the Psalmist’s 
verse: What is man that Thou art mindful of him ?>—while we muse 
upon the holiness of the large scene in which man is set and wherein 
at last God must be all in all. Glory in heaven, peace on earth, 
through men of goodwill. Science bids us learn rather than be 
many masters, watch and listen rather than be eloquent, defend 
few dogmas and think out a few great thoughts by continued 
observation of the thousand instances of divine necessity in daily 
experience. 

Through such goodwill theology may become scientific, that 1s, 
devoted simply to truth, to that eternal life which is knowing the 
Father, not prophesying for an unrevealed future those possessions 
which the dim understanding of man desires. And as theology 
becomes scientific, so, we may trust, science will become religious. 
An empty epigram, put so. We mean that scientific men will be 
religious. Are they not more and more so every day? Certainly 
they are among the “‘religious”’ (in the technical sense) of the 
modern world. For who give up more than they for the perfection 
they intend, letting common prizes go for the sake of their idea of 
the eternal Word and His good tidings? ‘‘ A life devoted to truth 
is a life of vanities abased and ambitions forsworn.” Such life is 
lived by many a bishop, parish priest, or district visitor. But these 
find their pattern less among their own order than in laboratories, 
hospitals, and schools. What promise lurks here for the one Church 
of far horizons in time to come? 

Half more than whole: silence golden: listening rather than pro- 
claiming: accepting the divine, not trying to make or schematize it. 
There is the art of life—art which shows truth as beauty. How in- 
sistent is the need for such ascetic simplifying in worship ! Worship 
leaves many cold; even repels. And that is largely because natural 
taste is pure and manly, while worship is merely artificial. Let our 
rites be few and simple, the lust of the eye disciplined, words pruned 
and tried in the fire of experience. Then worship may regain 
monastic grace and vigour; and something more. It may be more 
than a cloistered art, a refuge from vulgarity. It may restore green 
fields to commerce and refresh jaded hearts, being again the serious 
prayer of full-grown men in the presence of the great God of all. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE GREAT FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The men whose biographies are to be found in this chapter are interesting for their characters, and 

for their influence on the subsequent history of Christianity, Ambrose is the first statesman-bish2p, 

Chrysostom the greatest of pulpit orators, Ferome the teacher of asceticism and a pioneer in exact 

scholarship. Augustine inspired the great men of the Middle Ages and the Reformation, and his 
powerful mind affects thought to this day. 


HE concluding years of the fourth, and first half of the fifth, 

century are the formative period of a Christianity which 

lasted down to the Reformation and, in a measure, to the 
present day. Its character can be more easily delineated by the 
biographical than by the historical method, because in dealing with 
individuals it is easier to understand the spirit of the age, by showing 
how the Christian religion, now dominant, organized, and carefully 
defined, influenced outstanding men. The very fact that the 
writings of some of them have been so copiously preserved that they 
still fill many volumes, is sufficient proof that they were enthusiastic- 
ally studied throughout the Middle Ages, when so many patristic 
documents were allowed to fall into oblivion. Four of these who will 
occupy our attention—Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine—have left works which make a veritable library in themselves. 
Besides these four, two others have a special interest. In Leo the 
Great the claims of the Roman primacy were brought distinctly into 
prominence; whilst Synesius is a remarkable example of how a 
thoroughly Hellenic humanist could become an active and useful 
Christian bishop. 

The times in which these men flourished were full of stirring inci- 
dent. Between 400 and 455 the city of Rome was twice taken, 
Carthage and the north coast of Africa rent from the Empire, 
Europe overrun by the Huns, the Church torn by furious con- 
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troversies, the Empire apparently in the throes of decay. Yet the 
influence of these four great Fathers was permanent and continuous. 
The first on the list is Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (374-393). 

In 374, Auxentius, the Arian Bishop of Milan, died and the 
election of his successor was in process. Milan was the governmental 
capital of Italy, and it was of vital importance to choose the right 
man; for already the bishop of a great see was one of the rulers of 
the world. He was the one democratic official chosen, maintained, 
and supported by the people, their champion and representative 
against the tyranny of an administration in which they had no share; 
and, like the tribunes of ancient Rome, the bishop was protected 
by the sanctity of his office. 

The governor of the province of Liguria, in which Milan was situ- 
ated, was Ambrose, a young Roman of good birth, the son of a high 
official, nearly related to the noblest families. By this time the elec- 
tion of a Christian bishop, especially of so important a place as 
Milan, was a matter of anxiety to the government. Party spirit ran 
high, and scenes of disorder, and even bloodshed, occurred. In the 
midst of the deliberations a voice—some said of a child, others of an 
angel—cried : “‘ Ambrose for bishop |”? The crowd eagerly accepted 
the oracular suggestion and insisted that the Roman official, who 
was present to maintain order, should accept the leadership of the 
Church. Ambrose was not, though belonging to a Christian family, 
so much as baptized. Nevertheless he was baptized at once, passed 
through the inferior orders, and consecrated Bishop of Milan. As 
bishop, he took his position most seriously, studying the Scriptures 
and the Christian Fathers incessantly and rapidly attaining fame as 
a preacher. But to the last he continued to display the qualities of 
one trained in the traditions of a statesman. 

The Emperor Valentinian died in 375 and was succeeded by his 
son Gratian, The young emperor, largely owing to the influence of 
Ambrose, was the first to break altogether with heathenism by 
refusing to bear the title every successor of Augustus had assumed 
with pride, that of Pontifex Maximus, the supreme head of the 
Roman religion. Gratian was murdered in 383, while his young 
brother, Valentinian II, was still under the guardianship of his 
mother Justina. This was the beginning of Ambrose’s trials. 
Justina was an Arian, as were most of her soldiers, drawn from the 
barbarians who had accepted that form of Christianity. The 
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empress demanded one of the churches of Milan for her co-religion- 
ists. Ambrose indignantly refused it. An attempt was made to seize 
one of the largest, called the Porcian basilica, for the imperial use. 
Ambrose and his flock occupied it, and day and night continued the 
Services. 

The empress was determined to have her way. She sent soldiers 
to eject Ambrose; they came into the church, but only to join in the 
worship of the congregation. Justina was hopelessly defeated, and 
the finishing touch was put upon her discomfiture by a character- 
istic miracle. Milan was singularly destitute of relics, and when 
Ambrose was asked to consecrate a new church none were forth- 
coming. Thereupon a vision disclosed to him the fact that two 
martyrs were buried in the city. Their bones and fresh blood were 
discovered. The bones were of immense size, such “‘ as men had in 
far-off days,”’ and were pronounced to be the bones of St. Gervasius 
and St. Protasius. No heresy could survive so great a miracle, and 
the Arians were forced to surrender at discretion. The incident is 
illustrative of the age and shows how a man so highly gifted as 
Ambrose was not superior to its childish credulity. 

Then it came about that Justina, the mother and guardian of 
Valentinian II, was compelled humbly to seek the help of her 
former enemy. Maximus, a Roman general in Britain, claimed a 
share of the empire. This usurper was himself so zealously orthodox 
that he was the first to order heretics to be put to death—it is only 
just to say, with the disapproval of the best Christian bishops of the 
day. Ambrose agreed to be the intermediary between Maximus, 
then in Gaul, and Valentinian II. He left Milan, crossed the Alps, 
and awed Maximus into agreeing not to attack his youthful rival, 
thus acting as the first, but by no means the last, episcopal 
ambassador. 

But the peace was of short duration. Maximus invaded Italy, and 
the Emperor Theodosius was summoned from Constantinople to 
help Valentinian II. Thus the great emperor and the great bishop 
came face to face. The Roman aristocracy entreated the emperor 
to recognize their ancient religion by restoring the altar and statue 
of Victory which had long adorned the Roman Senate House. 
Their spokesman was Symmachus, who found his chief opponent in 
Ambrose. Symmachus maintained that the ancient gods had often 
saved Rome, and mentioned that the sacred geese had once warned 
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the guardians of the Capitol that the Gauls were approaching. “ Did 
Jupiter speak in a goose?” gibed Ambrose. 

On another occasion Theodosius was compelled to return once 
more to Italy after the death of Valentinian II, and the most 
dramatic scene in the life of Ambrose then took place. The people 
of Thessalonica had risen against the imperial troops. In retaliation, 
Theodosius peremptorily ordered the soldiers to punish the rebels, and 
a fearful massacre was the result. When the emperor appeared 
before the doors of the church he found them closed, nor would 
Ambrose allow him to enter before he had done suitable penance. 
This led Theodosius to declare that the only real bishop he ever met 
was Ambrose. 

We now come to the career of the second of these four great 
Fathers, Chrysostom. Theodosius, after having avenged Valen- 
tinian II, and settled the affairs of Italy, left his youngest son 
Honorius there as emperor. After his death in 396, his two sons 
succeeded him, but neither was fitted to take his place. Honorius 
reigned but never ruled in Italy, and the elder son, Arcadius, was 
little better than his brother. His court at Constantinople was con- 
trolled by powerful ministers or generals, and he seems to have been 
without any vigour or character. But his reign was marked by the 
career and sufferings of the great preacher, St. John Chrysostom, the 
orator with the mouth of gold. 

Never was the pulpit held in higher estimation than in the 
churches of the East in the fourth and fifth centuries. The end of 
education was to make facile writers and speakers. Many a man 
owed his exalted dignity to a judicious panegyric on the emperor, 
and it was much the same in the Church; oratory led to fame and 
influence. Sermons were listened to with enthusiasm. They were 
interrupted by outbursts of applause. Every point the preacher 
made was rewarded by clapping of hands. Now and then the con- 
gregations waved handkerchiefs and cried: ‘‘ Thirteenth Apostle ! ” 
They were as critical as they were demonstrative; as they left the 
church they discussed the sermon. The most innocent remarks 
might savour of heresy. If the preacher fell below the standard 
required of him he was at once condemned. Of all famous preachers, 
St. John Chrysostom was acknowledged to be the master. As a 
presbyter of the Church of Antioch, John established his reputation 
by his sermons, and when the see of Constantinople was vacant, in 
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398, the court determined tosecure John Chrysostom. The imperial 
officers induced him on some pretext to leave the city of Antioch. 
placed him in a fast carriage, and drove to Constantinople, where he 
was at once elected bishop. The city was entranced by his eloquence. 
The Empress Eudoxia herself took part in the Church processions. 
Lavish gifts were made to help the many charitable enterprises 
organized by him, for John, unlike some preachers, was an able 
administrator. 

Suddenly the tide turned and he found himself surrounded by 
enemies. The clergy hated his uncompromising severity. The 
visiting bishops found him inhospitable, for he was ascetic and lived 
plainly. Worst of all, Chrysostom made a formidable enemy in the 
Empress Eudoxia. 

Constantinople then was emphatically a new city full of people 
who had made money rapidly and found it easier to acquire than to 
spend properly. The bishop had a contempt for wealth and luxury, 
and did not spare the ostentatious profusion of the rich. Eudoxia 
and her friends thereupon joined with his enemies and resolved to 
ruin him. A synod was held at a villa called The Oak, and a 
series of charges were advanced against John Chrysostom, who was 
little helped by the populace rising in his favour. In the end he was 
driven into exile, his adherents were persecuted, and after enduring 
many hardships he died, worn out by his suffering, in a remote 
village in Asia Minor. 

The whole story is one of a disgraceful Oriental ecclesiastical 
intrigue, but at the same time it is most instructive as a clue to the 
differences in Eastern and Western Christianity. Compare Chrys- 
ostom and Ambrose. Both were fearless champions of what they 
believed to be righteousness. Both had popular support when 
opposed to the government. Yet Ambrose died honoured and 
respected, and, though he defied Justina and withstood Theodosius, 
he was never molested. John Chrysostom, on the other hand, fell 
directly when he offended the entourage of so insignificant an 
emperor as Arcadius. The truth is, the prelates of the West were 
from an early date able to be independent because the government 
was weak. Those of the East were, especially in Constantinople, 
always at the mercy of the emperor. The fate of Chrysostom 
was that of many bishops of Constantinople both under 
the rule of the Cawsars and of their successors, the sultans. Few, 
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indeed, have been the patriarchs whose reigns were long an 
uninterrupted. 

Another figure of this age was a bishop who was never recognize 
as either a saint or doctor of the church, Synesius of Cyrene, i 
Africa. Synesius affords an excellent example of how the culture 
classes gradually drifted from the neo-Platonic philosophy to th 
Christian religion. He was a pupil of that famous and unfortunat 
woman, Hypatia, who was killed by the Christian mob of Alexan 
dria. Synesius visited Constantinople and made an address t 
Arcadius, the frankness of which is amazing. He plainly tol 
the emperor that his place was not amid the comforts and luxurie 
of a palace, but at the head of the Roman army, and pointed ou 
how much energy, courage and self-reliance were needed in thos: 
perilous times. 

Synesius’s own experience in Cyrene confirmed all he had said 
It was the policy of the Roman government to disarm all citizens 
and to allow the army only to carry weapons. Cyrene, however, wa 
exposed to the incursion of barbarous tribes, its governors wer 
corrupt or incapable, and their troops useless. Thus the inhabitant 
had no power to defend themselves and no proper force to protec 
them. Synesius, a wealthy landowner, did his best to organizs 
forces to repel the raids, and so far won the confidence of the people 
that they insisted that he should become their bishop. He proved « 
model and most courageous prelate, like Ambrose, a real tribune o: 
the people, whose rights he championed when an oppressive 
governor was sent to Cyrene. To check his exactions, Synesiu: 
freely threatened to use his power to excommunicate him as an oper 
sinner. His career supplies a picture of imperial officials, powerfu: 
to oppress and impotent to assist, who made the provincials feel that 
even barbarism was preferable to organized pillage by a civilized but 
callous despotism. 

St. Jerome, in Christian art, is represented sometimes as an aged 
ascetic in the wilderness, and at others in the scarlet robes of a Roman 
cardinal. Nothing could be more misleading. In his hermit days, 
which he describes, he was quite a young man, and cardinals did not 
as yet exist. Though he was ordained a presbyter, he rarely if ever 
acted as such and may be regarded almost as a lay saint. 

Jerome is most interesting as a man of letters and a Christian 
scholar. In early youth he appears in Rome visiting the tombs of 
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the martyrs, and obtaining baptism. Then he returned to his home 
in Italy and joined a coterie of literary ascetics. But, as at every 
period in his life, Jerome’s circle broke up owing to internal disputes, 
and he betook himself to Syria, where, according to his own state- 
ment, he practised the severest form of monastic discipline. Again 
he found himself unable to find peace in the society of the monks, 
and went to Constantinople. Here Jerome attached himself to 
Gregory of Nazianzus when he was converting the city from Arian- 
ism, and it is worth remarking that, while Jerome was one of the 
most quarrelsome of men, he was a very docile pupil when he found 
a master whom he could respect. He tells an amusing story of 
Gregory, of whom he asked the meaning of the words rendered 
“the second sabbath after the first ” (Luke vi. 1), Gregory replied: 
‘“*T won't tell you. I will explain it in church and the congregation 
will applaud.” 

Jerome next appeared in Rome in the days of Damasus, a very 
notable pope, a patron of letters, and the restorer of the tombs of the 
martyrs in the already disused catacombs. Encouraged by the Pope, 
the distinguished scholar revised the Psalter, and finding the Latin 
versions of the New Testament unsatisfactory, he corrected them, 
and his edition was subsequently accepted. 

He also came to exercise a great social influence. Christianity had 
become the fashion among the well-born ladies of the capital, and 
Jerome’s advice was sought by them. He became the spiritual 
director of many, notably of the noble widow St. Paula and her 
children, the widow Blesilla, and the unmarried St. Eustochium. 5o 
severe was the asceticism which he advised and they submitted to, 
that Blesilla died of her self-mortifications. At the age of seventeen, 
Eustochium decided to dedicate herself to a virgin life. Jerome was 
enraptured and wrote her his famous Twenty-Second Epistle. It is 
a truly astonishing letter for a man to have written to a girl of seven- 
teen, but Jerome intended it for the religious world, and it was 
widely circulated. A more bitter satire on Roman society was never 
penned. Eustochium is to eschew the society of the professed vir- 
gins, who rejoice in fine clothes and jewels and are no better than 
they should be. As for most monks who were to be found in the 
great houses, they were little more than hypocritical frauds. The 
matrons were no companions for a godly virgin. They distributed 
alms to the poor with pomp and ostentation. As for the clergy who 
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frequented their receptions, they were as often as not impostors. 
One drove horses the king of Thrace might have envied, and was 
dreaded as the greatest scandalmonger in the city. 

The letter provoked such a storm of indignation that Jerome could 
not remain in Rome. He determined to visit the East and to settle 
at Bethlehem. Paula, Eustochium and their friends joined with him 
and sailed to Egypt. The pilgrims visited the solitaries of the desert 
and also Mount Sinai. After this they established themselves in 
religious societies at Bethlehem. Here Jerome undertook his most 
famous labour. He learned Hebrew, and retranslated the entire Old 
Testament into Latin. Many remonstrated with him for presuming 
to make a new translation; but it ultimately became the authorized 
version of the Latin Church. 

Jerome spent the rest of his long life at Bethlehem, occupied in 
useful scholarly labour, but also in furious controversies with new 
heresies and former friends. Two incidents alone can here be intro- 
duced, the letter to Demetrias and the correspondence with 
Augustine. 

About 410—for the date is not certain—Alaric the Visigoth took 
the city of Rome. The event naturally produced a tremendous 
effect on the imagination and was deeply felt by Jerome. But amid 
all the sorrow and misery, with fugitives from the fallen city appear- 
ing even in the East, Jerome found consolation. A young lady 
named Demetrias, as noble as Eustochium herself, took the veil. 
Jerome instantly sent her a letter. He dilates on the misery of the 
time, and on the desolation of the world. But he says: “‘ Italy had 
put off her mourning garments ” and the world had found new joy 
because of the vow of this young lady. Absurd as this is, it illus- 
trates the spirit of the age and of the Christian world. Jerome, in a 
quaint display of bad taste and irreverence, seriously told a noble 
matron, who seemed to regret that her daughter had become the 
‘ Spouse of Christ,’’ that she should rather rejoice, because by this 
she had received the honour of being “‘ the mother-in-law of God.”’ 
(Socrus. ) 

Jerome never met Augustine, although they corresponded. Some- 
times their letters were delayed even for years. Their letters showed 
the difference of their temperaments. Augustine, like Jerome, is a 
master of style, but he was not a scholar and, as he tells us, he could 
not learn Greek properly. Jerome was a linguist and a critic. 
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The subject of Jerome’s life is inexhaustible. His very failings, 
his violent temper, his bitter retorts, are illustrative of his age and of 
his character. Yet, even when he repels us, there is much that is 
attractive. He is thoroughly sincere, his affectations are superficial, 
and nothing can rob him of the glory of being the greatest scholar 
of the Latin Church. At least he has left an imperishable monument 
in what is now known as the Vulgate, the Bible of the Western 
Church. 

Jerome’s greater contemporary, Augustine, as he himself tells in 
his “* Confessions,’ was born at a place called Tagaste in the pro- 
vince of Africa. His father was a man of rough manners and narrow 
means, who nevertheless spared nothing to give his son a good edu- 
cation. His mother, St. Monica, was a devout Christian. When she 
lamented that her son remained outside the Church, a bishop bade 
her be of good cheer as “‘ the son of so many tears” could never be 
lost. 

Augustine says he was a mischievous little boy and relates that he 
and his friends robbed a pear tree, not that he cared for the pears, 
but because he enjoyed the adventure. He was led to admire virtue 
by reading a treatise of Cicero, now lost. He studied at Carthage, 
where his fellow-students are described as a wild set, especially in 
their treatment of new-comers. His favourite poet was Virgil, but 
he could not appreciate Homer because of the trouble of having to 
read him in Greek. If no linguist, he had a mathematical mind, as 
he understood the Categories of Aristotle without having to use 
diagrams. He entered into an irregular union and had a son, named 
Adeodatus, to whom he was devoted. Thus frankly he describes his 
youth, and as frankly relates his religious experiences. 

He joined the Manichzans, who professed a curious medley 
of the Christian and Persian religion, doubtless very attractive to 
the young, not only because it offered constantly new grades of 
enlightenment, but because it was forbidden by law. Augustine 
gradually began to suspect that there was nothing in it. He passed 
over to neo-Platonism and found more satisfaction. As often hap- 
pened with others, this philosophy drew him towards the Church. 
He was brought to his decision by the story of what the Egyptian 
monks were enduring for Christ’s sake. He was so moved by the 
recital that he rushed into the garden to meditate. Here he heard 
a child calling: ‘‘ Take and read, take and read.”” He found a book 
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and, opening it at random, read Paul’s exhortation in the Epistle to 
the Romans to put on the Lord Jesus Christ—“ not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying.” This was enough: 
Augustine sought baptism at the hands of Ambrose. 

After his conversion Augustine returned to his native Africa and 
soon became the coadjutor and later the successor of the bishop of 
Hippo Regius. The capture of Rome by Alaric was the cause of 
his composing his monumental work, “‘ The City of God,” in 
twenty-two books. 

Augustine saw with sorrow the fugitives from Rome unchastened 
by their calamities, and apparently regretting more than anything 
the loss of the theatrical shows and amusements to which they were 
accustomed. He heard constant complaints that the Empire had 
been ruined by Christianity, and devoted some years to a careful 
reply to them. He maintained that the earthly empire of Rome, 
like all others, was transitory in contrast with the eternal Kingdom 
of God. He proves that Rome in old days was great because of its 
virtues, which the paganism of his time did nothing to foster. 

Augustine died before the worst calamities overtook his country. 
This great Father passed away in 430, while the Vandals, a piratical 
Germanic tribe which overran Africa, were besieging his episcopal 
city of Hippo. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the influence of Augustine 
in the Church of the West. He affected its entire view of the Trinity, 
the redemption of man, the Church, the Sacraments, the freedom of 
the human will, the mystical ideal. At the Reformation disputants 
quoted him against one another. Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, 
Luther’s of justification, as well as the arguments of the opponents of 
the Reformation, were justified by an appeal to Augustine. The 
theory of Church and State in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times is based on his “‘ City of God.”’ He is the father of medieval 
Catholicism, he is the father also of much of the Protestantism which 
has persisted to our own days. 

The Roman Church had been constantly increasing its power and 
influence with other churches. The long pontificate (440-461) of 
Leo, rightly styled the Great, did much to shape the destinies of the 
papal system. It was he who first laid supreme stress on Jesus’ words 
—‘* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build My church ”— 
as conferring authority on the bishops of Rome as His successors. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. MONICA, y -t, SCHELLTIER, 
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He maintained his rights as Pope over all prelates, however power- 
ful. Not even the vast influence of the patriarch of Alexandria, nor 
the saintly piety of St. Hilary, Bishop of Arles, could withstand his 
masterful claims. In the two great tragedies of his pontificate, the 
invasion of Italy by Attila, and the terrible sack of Rome by 
Gaiseric and his Vandals, Leo is represented as the deliverer of his 
people, and the Huns are said to have retreated when he confronted 
their terrible chief. It was Leo who sanctioned and encouraged the 
creation of the Irish Church, the earliest conquest by the orthodox 
Christianity of the West of a land which had never been part of the 


Roman Empire. 


CHAPTER XVI 


PROGRESS IN THE PERIOD 
By tHe Very Rev. Wma. H. Hvtron, D.D. 


Lf Christianity after Constantine was in some respects corrupted, in others it rose nobly to the task 

of purifying the world. It abolished the gladiatorial shows ; raised the honour of women, created 

hostels and hospitals, restored family life, and contributed real service to the intellectual progress 
of mankind, 


HE year 323 marks an epoch in the establishment of Chris- 

tianity as the ruling principle of the great Roman Empire. 

Constantine, the emperor, who was above all things the man 
of his age and understood the general tendencies of the time, appre- 
ciated its vital forces, and through them moved the world to the 
pattern of his purpose. Constantine was brave, ambitious, self- 
reliant; but still more he recognized the moral force which had 
emerged from two centuries of penetrating inspiration : he bowed to 
it, proclaimed it, was its champion, and through it became ruler of 
the world. 

Little by little, Constantine replaced paganism by Christianity; 
gradually the religious practices of the old Roman religion were dis- 
countenanced and superseded. Pagan emblems disappeared from 
the coinage; more important still, pagan licence in morals was 
sternly suppressed, notably in the matter of infanticide, which had 
been prevalent. A belief in immortality, brought to light by the 
Gospel of Christ, inspired the ruler. His advance towards Chris- 
tianity was not unopposed. While Constantine ruled the West and 
patronized the Church, his colleague Licinius oppressed it in the 
East. But in the year 323 the entire Empire came under the 
authority of Constantine by his victory over his rival. 

It has become a fashion among modern writers to suggest that 
what they would call the “ establishment ”’ of the Church was dis- 
astrous to Christian faith. This is surely a most mistaken view. 
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When every deduction is made for the weakness and inconsistency 
of men, and for the corrupting effect of State influence and patron- 
age, it is impossible to deny that the whole tone of secular life was 
raised by the definite adoption of the belief in immortality, responsi- 
bility, righteousness, judgment. No one who has seen in modern 
times a Christian district that once was heathen and compared it 
with a neighbouring one, where animal sacrifices prevail, where 
hideous idols are worshipped, and vices practised which Christianity 
looks on with horror, can doubt the beneficent effect of a State 
which recognizes the supremacy of Christ’s religion. From the time 
of Constantine the Roman government began to accept this as the 
basis of its laws. From the fourth century of our era all legislation 
was implicitly founded on the principles of the New Testament. 
Man’s laws were the carrying out, it was believed, of the laws of 
God. They were the explanations of them, the consequences of 
them; the imperial laws, from A.D. 323, may be said to have been, 
at least in intention, the publication of the principles of the law of 
Christ. This moral improvement found a parallel to the develop- 
ment of doctrine. The Church did not invent its creeds; it ex- 
tracted them from Holy Scripture, explaining and amplifying what 
it believed to be implicit in the sacred deposit. As with secular law, 
this was merely the translation into action of what had been taught 
by Christ and His Apostles. 

Constantine gave a great object lesson of his Christian principles. 
He built for his capital a Christian city. Formed by nature for the 
centre and capital of a great empire with an origin which had 
already become mythical, Byzantium became known as Constanti- 
nople, the city of Constantine. It was dedicated on May 11, 330. 
A new Rome came to birth, and it was Christian. 

One of the immediate results of the success of Constantine's 
policy was the recognition in the Edict of Milan of the principle 
of religious toleration, and the Christians were freed from the fear 
of death for the profession of their religion. It cannot be said of 
course that religious persecution ceased with the establishment of 
Christianity, or that Christians never thereafter persecuted those 
who differed from them, but certainly Constantine and Licinius by 
their Edict of Milan acknowledged the principle that men had the 
right to serve God in their own way. 

It may be said that the sacredness of human life became with 
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Christianity a fixed article of belief, not always acted upon, but in 
theory, at least, always dominant. Before long gladiatorial shows, 
where men were butchered to make a Roman holiday, disappeared ; 
and it is wellnigh certain that Constantinople never witnessed a com- 
bat of gladiators in the hippodrome. Although Rome tired more 
slowly of this butchery, still within a century these hideous enter- 
tainments had ceased. The great Irish historian, Lecky, by no means 
always a lenient critic of Christian morals, says: ‘‘ There is scarcely 
any other single reform so important in the moral history of man- 
kind as the suppression of the gladiatorial shows, and this feat must 
be almost exclusively ascribed to the Christian Church.”’ No gladi- 
ator could be baptized till he gave up his profession, and those who 
attended gladiatorial shows were ipso facto excommunicated. Yet it 
needed the sacrifice of a monk finally to abolish them. In 404 Tele- 
machus, an African, leaped into the arena at Rome and denounced 
the atrocity. The enraged spectators stoned him to death, but never 
again was human blood thus shed for the entertainment of men. 
Parallel to this may be regarded the almost instantaneous modifica- 
tion of punishments and the abolition of much that was barbarous 
and savage in the enforcement of law. The Christian belief in the 
sanctity of life is seen also in the universal condemnation of suicide, 
which had been condoned and even approved by public opinion in 
the heathen world. 

The teaching of a personal responsibility to God from which there 
was no escape was perhaps the most emphatic of all the earliest 
Christian services to mankind, and its consequences were extended 
before long to the duty of man to provide for his property as well as 
his family before he passed to the other world. Intestacy in the 
Middle Ages became an offence almost as serious as self-murder. 
Religion claimed to link all the duties of life to the commandments 
of Christ and His Church. Nor was the duty of mercy, on which 
Christianity laid such emphasis, restricted only to mankind; it was 
extended to the brute creation, and nothing is more touching than 
the affection for dumb animals displayed by many an early ascetic 
saint, and Christian legends soon were spread abroad which were 
based upon the love of God, the Creator, for all that He had made. 
Not only birds but savage beasts became the friends of holy men. 
The instances are multitudinous from the time when the lion whom 
he had succoured recognized Androcles in the amphitheatre, to the 
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horse which wept when the death of Columba drew nigh, the swan 
which followed St. Hugh of Lincoln on his journeys, and the wolf 
which put its paw into the hand of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Respect for women may perhaps be considered as a very natural 
consequence of the Christian reverence for all humanity. The 
religious sanction of sexual immorality, characteristic of several 
pagan cults, was at once suppressed. The Christian doctrine of 
purity based upon the union of the baptized with Christ, trans- 
formed the ideals of civilized life. “‘ Shall I take the members of 
Christ and make them the members of a harlot ? God forbid !”’ said 
Paul. Christian moralists, like all other teachers, failed at times; but 
there could be no doubt as to what the profession of Christianity in- 
volved: the body as well as the soul was consecrated to God. It was 
not till he had conquered the temptations of the flesh that Augustine 
was baptized. 

After and even in the days of Constantine the Christian obligation 
of purity gradually found expression in laws of the Empire. Saintly 
women devoted themselves to the rescue of their erring sisters. 
Asceticism, the training of the body to strengthen the soul for the 
spiritual combat, had its expression in family life, in the observance 
of Lent, in the abstinence from many pagan pleasures, as well as its 
organization in the lives of monks and hermits. 

After its formal recognition by the Roman State, Christianity 
began a new era in the relief of suffering. Hostels for travellers soon 
marked the pilgrim’s way in many a country. In the fourth century 
Fabiola, a Roman lady, founded the first hospital for the sick. St. 
Boni built the first home for lepers; Apollonius, a monk at Mount 
Nitria, the first free dispensary. As now in the twentieth, so then in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, what are now called ‘‘ medical mis- 
sions ’’ were one of the most potent factors in the conversion all over 
the known world of poor and rich, men, women, and children, to the 
faith of Christ in whose name they were succoured and healed ! 

_ All this advance—for advance it was—in general morality marks 
the centuries from the fourth to the sixth. And side by side with it 
we find that definition of doctrine always related itself directly to 
life; creed and character were parallel, not divergent. Thus the 
period with which we are dealing was the Age of the Councils, 
which not only explained and defined the great doctrines of the 
faith, but also were occupied with passing canons to regulate the 
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lives of Christians, this being considered as incumbent on every 
Christian assembly as the promulgation of dogmatic decrees. 

This final acceptance by the Roman State, East and West, of the 
religion of Christ was followed by (1) further steps towards the 
codifying of Christian doctrine and law, (2) an increase of literary 
activity on the part of the Church, (3) more definite relations 
between Church and State, (4) the growth of power in the Roman 
Church parallel to that of earlier days in the Roman Empire, (5) the 
creation of an architecture to meet the requirements of Christian 
worship. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) did not end the difficulties of 
defining the Church’s Christology. There were those who taught 
that the divine and human natures of the Lord became one, a view 
which would have utterly destroyed the logical and rational con- 
ception of the person of the Incarnate Son as the Church believed 
that it had been received from the earliest days; but this controversy 
continued, with many variations, to the seventh century. No more 
need here be said upon the controversies of those days, save that they 
were necessary if religion were not to be stagnant. The Christian 
revelation in the Gospels had to be studied and pondered over, and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it put in coherent relation to each 
other. Impatience with the struggles for definition of the Christian 
faith in which historians often indulge themselves—Gibbon enjoys 
himself in the phrase “ theological insects ’"—is unreasonable. 

The churches of Rome and Constantinople, Antioch and Alex- 
andria, rendered in these ages real service to the intellectual progress 
of mankind, as among the writers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
are Athanasius and Chrysostom, Hilary and Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, Eusebius and Socrates, who 
deserve literary as well as theological fame. Above all, Augustine 
and Jerome have won a place in letters and scholarship. If the style 
of the Church authors is surpassed by the great writers of Greece 
and Rome, it must be attributed to the degeneracy of the languages 
in which their ideas found expression. Literature, though we do 
not always admit it to-day, seems to be incurably subject to forces 
of advance and decay, and the imperfections in patristic literature are 
due not to any lack of mental vigour as to the inferiority of the 
Greek and Latin of their day compared with that of the poets and 
orators of the golden ages of antiquity. Augustine nevertheless 
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would have been really a great man of letters in any age. It is only 
necessary to compare his Confessions with those of Rousseau, a 
master in the French literature of the eighteenth century, to see how 
superior Augustine is in the sincerity, reality, and spiritual fire with 
which he lays bare the history of his early life. A Christian poetry 
arose, mainly in the form of hymns, and the fourth century produced 
in Prudentius, a Spaniard, a verse writer whose hymns for the sacred 
seasons are still preserved for use in our churches, as are those of 
Ambrose of Milan. 

The relations between Church and State became consolidated as 
Christian influences grew more potent with the rulers. In the East 
the connexion was peculiarly close, though it is somewhat of an 
exaggeration to describe the government at Constantinople as 
‘ Casaro-papism ”’; or the vesting of all ecclesiastical power in the 
hands of the secular ruler. So far from this system prevailing in the 
Eastern Empire, the Church was given much self-government, its 
property became inalienable, and the clergy enjoyed many immu- 
nities and exemptions, the trial of clerical offenders being left to the 
Church courts. The secular legislation, as has been indicated, sup- 
ported that of the Church, and the Church councils, even though 
‘called together by the commandment and will of princes,” natur- 
ally legislated for the laity as well as the clergy. In the West, as the 
power of the emperors decreased, as the barbarian invasions closed 
round the dying Empire, the Bishop of Rome obtained a dominant 
position which was quite as much political as ecclesiastical. As time 
progressed, the ceremonial of the Church became increasingly 
impressive and encouraged a great development of the arts. The 
Christian churches began to rival the ancient temples in beauty, and 
something was added which raised even commonplace buildings into 
the region of the sublime. As invasions brought ruin to the noble 
edifices of pagan Rome, Christian art stepped in to supply their 
place. Here Rome’s influence was widespread and beneficial. Even 
the great Church of St. Sophia, which as our period ends was about 
to rise in Constantinople, cannot be attributed solely to the genius 
of the East. The age which saw the definition of Christian doctrine 
and the establishment of Christian institutions saw also the splendid 
beginnings of the noblest Christian art. 


BOOK III 


DAYS OF STORM AND 
STRESS (A.D. 408-1066) 


Christianity survived a world upheaval and a return to barbarism. 
It stood fast when Roman soctety collapsed and its once civilized 
provinces became barbarous, harassed as they were by repeated in- 
vastons of savage nations. The story proves the indestructible nature 
of the spirit of Christ once implanted in the world. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE NEW WEST AND GREGORY THE GREAT 
By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


Wave after wave of barbarism overwhelmed western Europe and almost depopulated Italy. Yet 

the Faith not only survived but triumphed. Celtic Ireland and Anglo-Saxon Britain were added 

to the domain of Christ. The story of the conversion of the English is that of missions to our own 
time: success, followed by disappointment, ending in triumph. 


. Y HILE ecclesiastical dogma was being hardened into a 

definite creed, the Roman world was slowly dissolving. 

The battle of Adrianople, where the Emperor Valens and 
his army were annihilated in 378, was, in a sense, the beginning of 
the end. The victorious Goths then reached the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople, but advanced no farther. During the reign of Theo- 
dosius the Great, the barbarians, on the whole, respected the 
frontiers of the Empire. The crisis came in 410, when the Visi- 
gothic king Alaric captured Rome. The Roman legions were 
withdrawn from Britain and the island left to intestine discord and 
foreign invasion. The Goths, a Teutonic people, set up kingdoms in 
Gaul and Spain. Then came the terrible Vandal invasion of Africa 
and the establishment of the pirate kingdom of Carthage. In 455 
Gaiseric the Vandal took Rome. But before this a more terrible 
enemy had appeared, in Attila and the Huns, wild Mongolian 
horsemen, whose vast hordes from a world unknown to the Romans 
carried ruin and desolation far and wide. Under the feeble rule of 
Theodosius II, Attila’s progress was unchecked, but when his sister 
Pulcheria raised her husband Marcian to the purple, manlier coun- 
sels prevailed and the Huns were defeated by the Roman general 
/Etius, and the Visigothic king Theodoric, at the great battle of 
Chalons in 451. 

In the West the Empire was in the throes of dissolution—Africa, 
Spain, and Britain were lost. In Italy, barbarian generals set up 
puppet emperors only to dethrone them. At last, in 479, Odovacar, 
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a barbarian chief, the real master of Italy, deprived Romulus 
Augustulus of the imperial dignity, sending the insignia of the 
Empire to the Eastern emperor Zeno, with a message that one ruler 
of the Roman world was sufficient. From this time a barbarian king 
ruled with an authority nominally delegated to him by the emperor 
at Constantinople. Odovacar was supplanted by Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth, under whom civilization was for a time fostered and 
preserved in Italy, but whose glorious reign was succeeded by a 
period of uninterrupted misery and disaster. 

From 476-521 the world was almost entirely under the sway of 
Arians. All the barbarians—Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Vandals— 
professed Arianism. Not that they could appreciate the intricate 
subtleties of the Greek language, or the technical terms which 
separated those who held the Creed of Nicza from the followers of 
Arius, but because they had received their Christianity from Arian 
missionaries, and perhaps because they disdained to worship with the 
despised Roman provincials. In Africa the orthodox were subjected 
to a cruel persecution by their Vandal overlords. Roman ortho- 
doxy was isolated from the Christianity professed in the East as well 
as from that of the barbarians, till it received the support of an 
uncivilized race hitherto almost unknown. 

On the northern frontier of Gaul, the Franks were ruled by a 
ferocious and very able king named Clovis, who accepted baptism 
(496) at the hands of an orthodox bishop, St. Remigius, Bishop of 
Rheims, and was admitted by him to the Church with the words: 
““ Bow thine head, Sicambrian; adore what thou hast burned and 
burn what thou hast adored.” 

Clovis embraced the faith with ardour. When he heard the story 
of the Passion and Crucifixion, he exclaimed: “ Had I and my 
Franks been there, it never would have happened !”’ He resolved 
to become the champion of the true faith. “ It is a cause of great 
sorrow to me that these Arians should possess the best part of Gaul,”’ 
he declared. “‘ Come, and with God’s help we will drive them out.” 
He went forth conquering and to conquer, and in the end estab- 
lished the great kingdom of the Franks. The Goths, Eastern and 
Western, disappeared. The Franks were the one barbarian nation 
destined to survive the chaos which followed the fall of the Western 
Empire. That they did so was due to the close and lasting alliance 
which they formed with Roman Christianity. 
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In recalling the Empire’s misfortune in the West, it must not be 
forgotten that in the East it retained its inherent vitality for cen- 
turies, and when all seemed lost it was capable of suddenly asserting 
its strength. 

The genius of Diocletian, and after him of Constantine, was dis- 
played in their recognizing that the heart of the: Empire was no 
longer in Italy, but in Asia Minor, and when Constantine made 
Byzantium impregnable as Constantinople, he thereby saved civili- 
zation for centuries. Under a vigorous administration, Constanti- 
nople was capable of dominating the Mediterranean seaboard; this 
was proved by the long reign of Justinian, the builder of the Church 
of St. Sophia, and the man who has left an imperishable memorial in 
the consolidation of Roman law, familiarly known as the “ Code of 
Justinian.” Under Justinian, the Persians were confined to their 
frontier, Africa was recovered from the Vandals, and Italy from the 
Ostrogoths, and his reign was made glorious by the exploits of 
Belisarius, one of the greatest of Roman generals. For, though 
much has been written of the degeneracy of the Roman armies, then 
and for generations to come, when properly led, they were more than 
a match for any barbarian force, however numerous. 

The war between the Romans of Constantinople and the Ostro- 
goths proved the ruin of Rome and of Italy. Rome was taken and 
retaken by Belisarius, and the barbarian kings; the aqueducts were 
destroyed and Rome was at one time left without a single inhabitant. 
The city remained with its splendid edifices deserted even though 
not demolished. Italy, except tor the cities in the south and on the 
Adriatic coast, had become almost desolate; nor were matters 
improved when it was restored to the Empire, and what the bar- 
barian had spared became the prey of the imperial tax-gatherer. It 
was left open to another barbarian incursion—that of the Lombards, 
who, like the Franks, survived to become a powerful influence on 
the destinies of Europe. 

In these days of misery and desolation, Italy produced two men 
who may justly be considered the founders of medieval Christian 
civilization; first the monk, St. Benedict of Nursia, and two genera- 
tions afterwards, the pope, Gregory the Great. Never, either in the 
days of its greatest glory in the past or in the splendid future which 
lay before it, did the soil of Italy give birth to men who more 
powerfully affected the destiny of the world. 
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About 520 Benedict, a mere youth, accompanied by his faithful 
nurse, fled to the deserted country where the ruins of Nero’s summer 
palace were still standing. Living as a hermit, he attracted first the 
admiration and finally the enmity of the monks of the neighbour- 
hood. Seven monasteries were founded by him; and for these he 
provided his famous Rule as to how monks should live. Severe and 
almost impossible to observe according to modern standards, his 
regulations were neither inhuman nor unreasonable. Benedict dis- 
couraged fantastic austerities. He combined strenuous work with 
constant devotion; he advocated cheerfulness and contentment. His 
monks were to cultivate the soil and to employ themselves in such 
work as they had been accustomed to by their earlier training. 
Other monasteries adopted the Rule, and before long learning as 
well as manual labour was encouraged under it. The Benedictines 
have maintained their ascendancy as the most learned as well as the 
most ancient Order in the West to this day. Their Rule became the 
basis of all subsequent monastic regulations, and all later Western 
Orders were the legitimate outcome of the work of Benedict. 

Across the Alps was the great Frankish kingdom, orthodox in 
faith if not in practice. The successors of Clovis seem to have com- 
bined the worst features of Teutonic barbarism and Roman civiliza- 
tion. Their record is one of savage warfare among brothers who 
partitioned the dominion, of repeated acts of brutality and ferocious 
reprisals in which the women of the family showed the same blood- 
thirst as the men. By degrees the descendants of Clovis, or Mero- 
vingians, as they were called, from their remote ancestor, the sea- 
monster, Merovich, sank to being kings in name only, and the real 
power was exercised by their chief ministers, who bore the title of 
‘* Mayors of the Palace.”’ 

But a real Christian civilization was developing in a country to 
which the Roman conqueror had never penetrated; men in Ireland 
were rivalling Benedict himself in their monastic zeal. The Scots— 
for by this name the inhabitants of the island were then generally 
known—had already filled their land with monks, many of whom 
were distinguished by their love of learning, the fostering of an art 
of their own, and, above all, for their missionary zeal. Irish monks, 
such as St. Columban and 5t. Gall, were to be found throughout 
Europe; Irish missionaries, notably St. Columba of Iona, were 
planting their settlements about Scotland as well as in the Orkney 
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Islands and the Hebrides. From their island home at Hii (Iona) 
men were preparing to convert the Anglian kingdoms of northern 
England. The Christianity of the Irish was in many respects of 
native growth; it differed from that of the rest of Christendom in 
trifling but to the men of that age important observances, but its 
fervour was as unquestionable as its learning was superior to that of 
the rest of the West. 

Towards the close of the sixth century the Roman Church was 
ruled by Gregory I, a pope (590-604) who, if his personal character 
and the circumstances of his age be taken into account, is perhaps the 
greatest of all those who filled the chair of St. Peter. Judged by the 
most modern standard, Gregory was a true saint. Here and there his 
judgment may have been at fault and he may have displayed an 
excess of credulity. But if fervent devotion, humility combined 
with dignity, purity of life and intention, delicate consideration for 
the feelings of others, unbounded charity, missionary zeal, and the 
gift of ruling men by love, make a saint, Gregory the Great is a 
saint indeed. 

Gregory’s early life qualified him for the part he had to play in 
the world, not only as pope but as statesman. He was by birth a 
Roman noble, and filled the high office of prefect of the city. Fired 
with enthusiasm for the monastic life, he sold his property and 
devoted himself to religion in his own monastery dedicated to St. 
Andrew on the Coelian Hill. But his abilities were too great to allow 
him to remain in obscurity, and he was sent to represent the Roman 
Church in Constantinople. There he gained his experience of the 
government of the Empire at headquarters, and saw the magnificent 
ecclesiastical life in New Rome in marked contrast with the poverty 
of his native city. On his return to Italy he was elected pope in §90. 
Rome was in a sad plight, ravaged by the plague and exposed to 
constant danger by the Lombard invaders of Italy. Gregory’s first 
task was to save the inhabitants. Like a true Roman, he provided 
the same remedy for the plague as his ancestors had done in the days 
of the Republic. He decreed a ceremony which in ancient days 
would have been called a supplicatio, only with him the solemn pro- 
cession was from one Christian church to another. A popular legend 
says that as Gregory passed the arch of Trajan he was reminded that 
the emperor had once put off starting on his campaign to hear a 
widow’s complaint. With the instinct of a true Roman, Gregory 
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admired so fine an act of justice. But he knew that Trajan as a pagan 
was a lost soul, and full of compassion he prayed God to save him. 
His prayer was heard, but he was warned not to intercede for a 
heathen again. This story is alluded to by Dante, who discovered 
Trajan in heaven among the just rulers of the world. 

In dealing with the Lombards who had invaded Italy after the 
expulsion of the Ostrogoths, Gregory was in a difficult position. The 
imperial government at Constantinople was powerless to protect 
Rome against the barbarians, and at the same time jealous of any 
interference with its prerogatives. Gregory incurred the enmity of 
the Emperor Maurice (582-602) by arranging a truce which saved 
the city. The fact is that Gregory had, long before the popes 
received temporal dominion, become the real mouthpiece of Roman 
civilization in Italy. 

Necessity also compelled him to take the place of the ancient 
emperors in providing food for the people. Rome was now sur- 
rounded by uncultivated lands, and had no industries. The popula- 
tion was largely clerical, and religion was the only attraction which 
drew people within its walls. The population, meagre indeed com- 
pared to the days of prosperity, had to be fed, and the pope was the 
only person who could find it sustenance. The estates of the Church 
were immense and lay in all parts of the Empire, but it taxed all 
Gregory's prudence to make their income sufficient to meet the 
necessary expenditure. A great part of his correspondence, which 
has survived, related to the administration of the papal properties. 
In this the pope is revealed as a man of affairs. He is careful to see 
that the Church is not defrauded, and equally solicitous for the wel- 
fare of its tenants. The smallest details do not escape his notice, and 
his letters show how careful he was in his management as well as 
thoughtful for the needs of others. 

With all his wisdom, Gregory represents not only the piety but 
the superstition of his age. One of his best-known works is the 
‘* Dialogues.” The book opens with the deacon, Peter, finding the 
pope in his garden, wearied with the business of the day. In their 
conversation Peter adverts to the evil days into which the Church is 
fallen. Gregory cheers him by relating wonders which God has 
wrought, even in the not distant past. The “ Dialogues ”’ is a series 
of miraculous stories, visions, supernatural cures, punishments, 
blessings, and the like. The pope had a firm belief in relics and their 
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efficacy, and, as custodian of some of the most precious in the world, 
he dispensed fragments of them to kings, princes, and bishops with 
pious parsimony. The power of a relic, like the chain which bound 
St. Peter, was as great to injure the profane as to benefit the devout. 
Once the empress asked of Gregory to send her no less a relic than 
the head of the Apostle Paul, and Gregory replied that it was 
impossible to remove so sacred an object without danger of ven- 
geance from the saint. The great pope in this respect represented 
his age and influenced posterity. The name of Gregory is more 
doubtfully connected with the plain-song, in which the Western 
Church recites the Psalter. 

It was incumbent on every pope to assert the dignity of the 
Roman See. The pride of Constantinople caused Gregory no little 
anxiety when its patriarch styled himself ‘‘ Universal (cecumenical) 
Bishop.”” Gregory considered it wrong for any bishop to assert so 
much superiority over his brethren—and reproved John the Faster, 
for so the Bishop of Constantinople, who assumed the title, was 
called. It is interesting to notice that Gregory refused to be thus 
designated, though his successors did not hesitate to assert their 
right to the epithet ‘‘ Universal.” 

The fact is, Gregory was too great a ruler to care for what men 
styled him. He was concerned with weightier matters, as is seen in 
his successful scheme to add a new country to the Christian world, 
his greatest exploit being the foundation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. 

The story of the conversion of the Teutonic invaders of England 
is one of the most instructive in the whole of missionary enterprise. 
Two forms of Christianity, widely separated from one another, the 
Roman and the Celtic, working independently, succeeded in making 
the whole island Christian. Columba (521-597), who founded the 
monastery of Iona, created a centre from which the Celtic mission- 
aries were later destined to begin the work in northern England. 
He died the very year in which Gregory’s monks settled at Canter- 
bury to begin their evangelistic work. 

According to the beautiful story related by the Venerable Bede 
in his “‘ History of the Nation of the Angles,” Gregory, before he 
became pope, had seen boys from Deira (Yorkshire) in the slave- 
market of Rome. He asked who they were; and when he heard 
they were “ Angles ’’—‘* Not Angles but Angels,” was his reply. 
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His next question was: ‘‘ Whence come they ?”’ 

“From Deira.” 

“Then,” said Gregory, “they shall be delivered from God’s 
anger’ (de ira Dei). He asked the name of their king and, hearing 
it was Ella, said: ‘‘ Then Alleluia shall be sung in his land.” 

The mission was as carefully planned as it was poetically con- 
ceived. Gregory had intended to go himself to this almost unknown 
island, but as he was starting he saw a locust. He interpreted this as 
a Divine warning, for the Latin /ocusta stands for /oco sta (stay where 
youare). It was not till the sixth year of his pontificate that Gregory 
chose Augustine, prior of his own monastery on the Coelian Hill, to 
lead the expedition. Augustine and his companions began badly. 
Having heard an evil report of the incurable barbarism of the 
islanders, they turned back. 

Gregory’s elevation of character is conspicuous from his next step. 
Instead of reproaching Augustine, he promoted him to be an abbot, 
and bade him go forth on his mission armed with full authority over 
his companions, and furnished him with letters of introduction to 
the princes and bishops of Gaul. 

The missionaries landed on the Island of Thanet to find a more 
promising state of affairs than they had anticipated. Ethelbert, the 
king of the Jutish kingdom of Kent, was acknowledged to be the 
Bretwalda, that is, the most powerful in Teutonic Britain. He had 
married Bertha, a Frankish princess, who was a Christian and still 
practised her religion. The mission reached Britain at Easter, 597, 
and by Whitsuntide, Ethelbert and his followers received baptism. 

The Gospel at first spread rapidly: bishoprics were established at 
Canterbury, Ethelbert’s capital, at Rochester, at London. The 
Roman monks pushed northward among the East Angles and 
finally reached Yorkshire, or Deira, the southern province of the 
Northumbrian Angles. 

Till his death, in 604, Gregory was the inspiration and director of 
the missionaries. He had already planned for the complete subjuga- 
tion of the island to the dominion of Christ. Two new provinces 
were to be added to the Church, with an archbishop in the two chief 
cities, London and York. It was only because Augustine was given 
a settlement in Canterbury that it became a metropolitan see. The 
pope watched the growth of the native Church with anxious solici- 
tude, constantly sending letters, books and relics and reinforcing it 
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with more missionary monks. He expressed his desire that the new 
Church should develop on lines of its own, exhorting Augustine to 
introduce all those customs which he found worthy of imitation in 
the different churches he had visited in his travels. 

But the fair prospects of the Roman mission soon became over- 
cast. After Augustine’s death, in 616, London and the East Saxons 
apostatized, and in 633 Northumbria, which had been converted by 
Paulinus in 627, was lost. Gregory’s mission was thus practically 
confined to the kingdom of Kent. Then followed a new era of 
missionary enterprise. The Scottish (or Irish) monks of the north 
poured into Teutonic Britain; a new Roman mission led by Birinus 
converted the West Saxons; Felix, a Burgundian bishop, established 
himself at Dunwich in East Anglia. 

In this way heathenism was being assailed in the island from all 
quarters, and within a century of Augustine’s arrival Britain was at 
least professedly an entirely Christian land. Ireland, as has been 
shown, was a veritable nursery of saints, scholars, and missionaries. 
Thus amid all the decay of the Roman Empire in the West, in the 
days in which it appeared that civilization was on the verge of hope- 
less dissolution, the bounds of the Christian empire were being 
enlarged and one of the greatest of the Roman pontiffs had laid the 
foundations of medieval civilization. But at the very time Britain 
was being won to the faith the greater part of Eastern Christianity 
was threatened with hopeless ruin. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


VICTORIES OF ISLAM 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxses Jacxson, D.D. 


The followers of Mohammed conquered eastward to India and westward to the Atlantic within a 
century of the appearance of the Prophet. The rapidity, the extent, and the permanence in most 
places, of the victories of Islam still demand consideration. 


N the remote West, Roman and Irish monks were preaching the 

Gospel and founding churches among the Teutonic invaders of 

Britain, while the Eastern world was experiencing one of the 
greatest tragedies in human history. By the irony of fate this hap- 
pened in the days of an emperor who, in coping with the power of 
Persia, had proved himself worthy to rank with the greatest of 
Roman generals. The contrast between the rise, progress, and 
triumph of Heraclius and the disasters of his last years, during the 
first onset of Islam, is too dramatic to be passed over in silence. 

In 608 a conspiracy was hatched in the province of Africa against 
the Emperor Phocas, whose tyranny at Constantinople had become 
intolerable. It was arranged that Heraclius, the son of the ‘‘ exarch,”’ 
or governor, of the province, and Nicetas, the son of the deputy- 
governor, should seize first Egypt and then the city of Thessalonica, 
and from thence attack Constantinople and dethrone Phocas. The 
civil war lasted for a year; and it was not till October 5, 609, that 
Phocas was dethroned and Heraclius proclaimed emperor (609- 
641). On beholding his fallen rival, Heraclius exclaimed: “‘ Is it 
thus, wretch, you have governed the state ? ’? And Phocas asked the 
pertinent question: “ Will you govern it any better ? ”’ 

The fallen emperor might well ask the question. For years it 
seemed doubtful whether Heraclius was fit for the task. It was un- 
certain whether his empire could survive the calamities which over- 
took it. Each of the early years of his reign seemed to be marked by 
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a new disaster. In 610 the Persians crossed the Euphrates and 
entered Roman territory; in 611 they took Emesa; in 613 the 
Romans were defeated under the walls of Antioch, and the Persians 
captured Damascus and occupied Cilicia. In 614 Jerusalem was 
taken, myriads were massacred or made captive, and the Holy Cross 
was carried away to Persia. The only relics of the Passion which 
were saved from the unbelievers were the lance which it was be- 
lieved had pierced the side of the Redeemer and the sponge which 
had been soaked in vinegar to relieve His dying thirst. 

Syria was lost to the Empire, and the Persians had entered 
Asia Minor and had reached Chalcedon within sight of Con- 
stantinople. 

In 617 a new enemy appeared in the savage and treacherous 
Avars, a tribe, apparently akin to the Turks, who overran much of 
Eastern Europe, and had penetrated to the very suburbs of Con- 
stantinople. It would seem that all was lost. Heraclius meditated a 
retreat to the Western Empire; but the inhabitants insisted that 
their emperor should remain with them. The whole of Constanti- 
nople seems to have risen to the emergency. The factions of the 
Blues and Greens, the colours of the rivals in the chariot races, 
which had given names to the political and even religious parties in 
Constantinople, suspended their animosities, the populace, the most 
turbulent of that age, clamoured no more, and the clergy sold the 
treasures of the churches to save the Empire. 

The emperor withdrew to study his plan of campaign in private, 
commending his cause to the judgment of God. About Easter, 622, 
Heraclius held a solemn service, and saying to the patriarch Sergius, 
‘““I commend my city and my son into the hands of God and of His 
Mother and into thine,” he took the image of Christ from the church 
in the presence of the senate and people and embarked. After a 
campaign in Asia Minor, the emperor returned once more to Con- 
stantinople, only to leave it in March, 623, not to return for six long 
years. In that time he called a new army into being and waged 
constant war with the Persians. He had left their armies encamped 
at Chalcedon, and not even the danger of his capital from another 
great Avar inroad could turn him from his purpose of forcing the 
enemy to make peace in their own country. Victory rewarded his 
courage; and Heraclius was able to restore the true Cross to Jeru- 
salem in 629. In September, 630, he celebrated his triumph in 
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Constantinople. He had as truly saved New Rome from Persia as 
the consuls in the days of the Republic during the second Punic 
War delivered the ancient city from Carthage. 

This recovery of the Eastern Empire of Rome after a series of 
almost crushing disasters is proof that its inhabitants and its rulers 
were by no means the degenerates that our historians of an earlier 
generation delighted to represent them. They seem to have risen 
marvellously to a great emergency; and, as subsequent events will 
show, they were capable of doing the same for a long time to come. 
The religious character of the whole war is also noteworthy. The 
attack made by Heraclius on the Persian Fire Worshippers was a 
veritable crusade. A new ideal of the meaning of Christianity was 
inspiring the victorious army; but now, as almost invariably in the 
Eastern Church, the Emperor was the champion of the Cross 
against its foes. 

To understand the subsequent clash with Islam, we should first 
turn to the early life of its Prophet. Most of what is known of him 
personally, save for scattered notices in his book, the Koran, is un- 
certain and legendary. Mecca, a small town about fifty miles from 
the coast of the Red Sea, had a sanctuary called the Ka’ba, or Cube, 
which pilgrims from all parts of Arabia were accustomed to fre- 
quent. This holy place was the property of a tribe called the 
Kuraish, to a clan of which Mohammed belonged. His probity won 
him the regard of a wealthy widow named Kadija, whose business he 
conducted till she married him. Though much younger than his 
wite, Mohammed proved a faithful and affectionate husband till her 
death after a union of twenty years. When Mohammed had visions 
and angelical communications he told Kadija, who became his first 
convert. Only a few joined him when he began to preach his mes- 
sage that God was one, that judgment was at hand, that heaven 
awaited the believer and Gehenna the faithless. Gradually as his 
following increased, his own tribe, the Kuraish, turned against him. 
Finally he fled for his life to Yathrib, a city about two hundred miles 
from Mecca. The inhabitants received him gladly and “‘ the city ” 
(a/ Medina);became his home. For this reason the name of Yathrib 
was changed to Medina. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina is the “‘ Hegira,” from which in July, 622, all the dates in 
the Mohammedan calendar are reckoned. 

On Monday, June 7, 632, Mohammed expired in the arms of his 
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favourite and most influential wife, Ayesha, daughter of his faithful 
friend and successor, Abu Bekr. 

For a time after his death all was in confusion. His faithful friend 
Abu Bekr was recognized at Medina as the “ Kalifa,”’ or representa- 
tive of the prophet, the religious head of the community, and from 
henceforth the Caliph, sometimes as a temporal as well as spiritual 
ruler, has been regarded as the head of the Moslem Community, 
much as the pope is looked upon by his followers as the “ Vicar of 
Christ.”” Abu Bekr, alike venerable for his age and character, sur- 
vived Mohammed for only two years, and in 634 was succeeded by 
Omar, another companion of the Prophet. At first the Moslem state 
appeared likely to break up; but the astonishing military successes 
of a general named Khalid overcame the Apostazes, as the rebels in 
Arabia were styled, and paved the way for the amazing successes 
which rapidly followed. 

These can be only enumerated here. In 634 Theodorus, the 
brother of Heraclius, was defeated at Aiinadin, near Jerusalem; the 
next year, 635, Damascus was captured by the Moslems; and on 
August 20, 636, the Roman army was utterly defeated at the battle 
of the Yarmuk. Thus Syria was hopelessly lost to the Empire. In 
638 Jerusalem capitulated. The Persians fared no better than the 
Romans, and their army was defeated at Kadisiya by the Moslems 
who had crossed the Euphrates (637). The crowning victory at 
Nihawand was gained in 641. The conquerors pressed forward to 
the Indian frontier. By the time of the death of Heraclius, in 
February, 641, Syria and Egypt were virtually lost to the Roman 
world, and the monarchy of Persia was ended. 

The general impression is that countless hordes poured forth from 
the deserts of Arabia and overwhelmed Syria and Persia. But the 
armies of Islam were really surprisingly small. At the great battle 
of Kadisiya it is estimated that the Arab army did not number more 
than 6,000 men. Khalid first entered Persia with only five hundred 
followers. The victories were due to the ferocity and mobility of the 
Arab troops, and also to the complete exhaustion of Rome and 
Persia. A more important factor was the sympathy of the people for 
the Arab invaders. Islam offered tribute, conversion, or the sword; 
but while Rome and Persia exacted taxes relentlessly, and gave little 
or nothing in return, the Arabs engaged to protect those who paid 
them the required tribute, and, in contrast with the intolerance of 
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the Christians and Fire Worshippers, guaranteed to all their sub- 
jects the free exercise of whatever religion, except heathenism, they 
chose to profess. Strange as it may appear, the conquerors were not 
always as anxious to propagate Islam as their principles demanded. 
For Islam is an intensely democratic religion, and once a man 
embraces it he enters into the full rights, irrespective of race or 
colour. One of these rights was freedom from taxation with the 
exception of a contribution to the poor which religion demanded of 
all Moslems. Consequently the gain of a convert was the loss of a 
taxpayer. In addition to this, the early Arab conquerors contented 
the educated classes by employing some Christians in all the details 
of administration. 

It was otherwise with the conquest of Egypt, in which Christian 
dogma and politics played no small part. To Egypt the Council of 
Chalcedon had meant the humiliation of its patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria, and those who accepted its decisions were looked upon as the 
creatures of the imperial palace at Constantinople, and untrue to 
Egyptian ideals. The influence of the Greek element in the country 
was waning before the increasing preponderance of the native Copts. 
Thus, whether in Christ the godhead had so prevailed that the man- 
hood was practically annihilated, and He is now of one nature 
(monophysite), or whether He is still both God and man, became 
the point of difference between Coptic and Greek Christianity. 

When the Moslem general Amrou (’Amr) invaded Egypt in 639, 
he found the Christians divided into two hostile camps. Heraclius 
had agreed to promulgate a formula of union between the Mono- 
physites and the orthodox, or Melchites (i.e. imperialists), and had 
employed Cyrus, the patriarch, to make peace, creating him 
governor of Egypt. Perhaps—for the facts have never been clearly 
ascertained—it was Cyrus who went over to the Monophysites and 
surrendered Egypt to the invaders. All that is certain is that the 
monophysite Copts preferred to live under Islam rather than to 
submit to Constantinople, and that the majority of the Christians of 
Egypt gladly accepted Moslem toleration of their peculiar belief. 

The possession of Alexandria gave the Mohammedans the power 
of creating a fleet, and enabled them to engage in an effort to take 
Constantinople and thereby to become masters of the Roman world. 
Twice—in 668 and 716-717—the city was besieged by the Mos- 
lems; but on both occasions, thanks to its strong position and to the 
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superiority of the Roman fleet, the Christian Europe was saved in 
the East. Nor could the Moslems gain a secure footing in Asia 
Minor for many centuries to come. By the eighth century the 
Eastern Empire was virtually secure, with Constantinople supported 
by the solid strength of Asia Minor; and, though its territory was 
woefully diminished, it had gained in strength by its concentration. 

The progress of Islam westward was as rapid and amazing as its 
thrust eastward. It reached the shores of the Atlantic almost as 
quickly as it did the banks of the Indus. 

The conquest of the Mediterranean coast of Africa signified even 
more than that of Egypt, Syria, or the East. In these countries it 
meant the subjugation, but in the African provinces it resulted in 
the practical annihilation, of Christianity. Yet nowhere had Chris- 
tianity been stronger than in Roman Africa and Carthage, which 
could boast of countless martyrs and of such leaders as Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Augustine, and many others. The annexation of Cyrene, 
the district west of Egypt, naturally followed the fall of Alexandria. 
Carthage was taken by the Arabs in 697, retaken by the Romans in 
the following year, and finally fell before Islam in 703. In a re- 
markably short time Latin civilization disappeared from Northern 
Africa. One reason for this was that the Moors, or Berbers, the indi- 
genous race, had never been either subdued or assimilated by the 
more civilized peoples who had occupied the coastline of Africa. 
The Pheenicians, the Greeks, the Romans had driven them back 
for a time; but the Berbers, like some other native races, could wait 
their time. 

These calamities enabled the Moslems rapidly to overrun the 
country, and by utterly destroying Carthage they eliminated the 
Latin element. They then induced the Berbers, at least nominally, 
to accept the creed of Islam, and incorporated them in their new 
empire. Northern Africa became the home of pirate cities which did 
more than anything else to render travel precarious and to threaten 
the cities on the European side of the inland sea, and it was only in 
the early nineteenth century, after various naval operations by the 
English, Dutch, French, and Americans, that, with the beginning 
of the French control of Algiers, the danger disappeared. 

As the Vandals had come from Spain to capture Africa, so the 
Moslems used Africa as their base to subdue Spain. In 711 Tarik, 
a Moslem general, with 12,000 troops, landed on the Rock of 
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Gibraltar, which still bears his name (Gebel Tarik). By 718 the 
whole kingdom of the Visigoths was overrun, and the hosts of Islam 
had crossed the Pyrenees. The Christians, driven into the north- 
west corner of Spain, made a stand in the little kingdom of Anda- 
lusia; and only after seven centuries of warfare finally restored the 
entire peninsula to the Church. It appeared possible that Gaul 
might share the fate of Spain and become the prey of Islam. But 
Christian Europe was saved in the West by the steadfastness of the 
Franks. In 732 the armies of the Cross and the Crescent fought for 
some days at the battle of Tours, one of the decisive battles of the 
world. The Frankish warriors stood, it is said, “‘ firm as a wall, 
inflexible as a block of ice.’’ At last the Arabs fled, leaving their 
camp in the hands of their foes. Europe was saved, and the Frankish 
commander, Charles Martel, had proved its deliverer. His grand- 
son was Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, the founder of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

A century later, in 831, the Moslems began their conquest of 
another part of Europe, and Sicily was gradually subdued, to remain 
in their hands till the Normans finally expelled them in 1ogr. In 
846 a Moslem army reached the walls of Rome and plundered St. 
Peter’s Church on the Vatican. The so-called Leonine City, the 
part of Rome now occupied by the popes, was walled in by the then 
Pope Leo IV to prevent a recurrence of this disaster. 
tei, The victory of Islam was one of Asia over Europe. It occupies an 
important place in the history of Christianity, because, for evil and 
also for good, the progress of the religion of Mohammed exercised 
an immense influence. 


CHAPTER XIX 


MOHAMMED’S CHARACTER AND LEADERSHIP 
By Pror. H. P. Smitn, D.D. 


Islam is one of the great living religions of the world. Its successes as well as its failures challenge 
the thoughtful consideration of Christians. 


HE movement begun by an obscure and almost friendless 

man in the centre of Arabia had in the course of a century 

conquered some of the fairest provinces of the Eastern 
Empire and of Persia. Whether we can explain so extraordinary a 
fact, and the equally extraordinary fact that the religion of this once 
obscure preacher still retains its hold on three hundred millions of 
people, is the question we have now to consider. First of all we must 
ask about the character of the founder, for while revolutions are the 
work of masses of men they always need and find leaders. 

The reputation of Mohammed has suffered in more than one way. 
To the Christians who saw the inroads of the new and hostile power 
he was an emissary of Satan, or even the anti-Christ in person, and 
absurd fables were circulated about the devices of which he made 
use to deceive the people and establish his power. By his followers, 
on the other hand, he was exalted to almost superhuman stature. 
We do not speak here of some of the more obscure sects which even 
went so far as to make him an incarnation of the divinity. The most 
orthodox believers made him the perfect model of conduct, sinless, 
a worker of miracles, an example of all the virtues. Elaborate col- 
lections of traditions about him were made, and everyone who had 
had even a slight personal acquaintance with him was eagerly ques- 
tioned about his words and actions. The books which resulted have 
been and still are studied as textbooks of ethics and etiquette. With 
the extremes of objurgation and of panegyric, the sober historical 
student has nothing to do. He will, however, first of all ask whether 
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the man was sincere. On this point many inquirers have been 
sceptical. In the eighteenth century, when it was fashionable to 
assert that religion was the invention of the priests, a device used to 
raise them to positions of influence, Mohammed was taken to be the 
outstanding example. To-day we judge more justly. 

The Prophet earned the title of ‘‘ Faithful’ among his fellow- 
citizens. As Mecca was a town of not more than twenty thousand 
inhabitants, the character of every man of note must have been 
closely scrutinized, and the opposition which the preacher aroused 
would surely have emphasized anything underhand in his conduct 
if it had been discoverable. The fact that he persisted in declaring 
his message during more than ten years, at first against the derision, 
afterwards against the open hostility of his townsmen, speaks loudly 
in his favour. This hostility was the harder to bear because it was 
expressed by members of his own clan. The Arab looks to his kins- 
men for support and encouragement, and Mohammed must have 
felt most deeply the fact that his own uncles refused to recognize 
what seemed to him so important. The few converts he made were 
for the most part from the poorer members of the community. 

Observation shows that when a man has a message, especially if he 
is convinced that that message is given him by a Power outside him- 
self, he secures a following. History gives us numerous examples of 
such men, and considering these parallels we rather wonder that 
Mohammed did not have a larger number of disciples from his 
fellow-citizens in Mecca. That he had an appeal for the poor is 
intelligible. Himself an orphan, he had experienced poverty, and 
in the Koran he has expressed his sympathy in a number of exhorta- 
tions on behalf of the widow and the fatherless. Mecca was a com- 
munity of traders, and we may suppose that the rich merchants were 
not averse to exploiting their poorer neighbours. Their greed of 
gain is, in fact, denounced by the Prophet. Naturally, they were 
averse to anything that would disturb the established order. This 
order included the worship of the various gods whose devotees came 
to the city for business or pleasure, and when the preacher demanded 
that the idols be destroyed, the leading men were quick to see that 
their trade might be affected. 

Because of this opposition it has often been supposed that Islam 
was a movement for social betterment. But social justice did not take 
the first place in the thought of the preacher. Islam is a religion, and 
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its leader was a man terribly in earnest in inculcating his religion. 
We must suppose him religiously impressionable. He had the expe- 
rience common to the mystics. Apparently he wrestled with the idea 
of God and revelation until the idea objectified itself in a vision. 
According to tradition, he used to spend much time in prayer, prob- 
ably in fasting also. At one time he rebukes himself, or lets Allah 
rebuke him, for spending half the night or more in prayer. In 
whatever way we explain the mystical experience, he who has it has 
no doubt of its reality. To the Prophet the radiant figure who 
appeared to him and commanded him to deliver his message was a 
visitant from another world, Later he persuaded himself that it was 
Gabriel, known to him from Jewish tradition. The idea of revelation 
by a spirit, it should be remarked, was by no means a new one to his 
people. The soothsayers were convinced that they spoke by the help 
of a familiar spirit. Even the poets were thought to receive their 
verses from a source outside themselves. The current belief, in fact, 
gave Mohammed much annoyance. His hearers thought him pos- 
sessed by a sinnee—that is, beside himself—or else that he was simply 
another poet. He energetically denied that he was either a diviner 
or a poet. His inspiration (he claimed) came from a higher source, 
and he asserted that the alleged divinities of his people were not gods 
in any proper sense of the term. 

The fundamental declaration of Islam, as is well known, is that 
there is no God but the One, Allah. Mohammed was forty years 
old when he began to preach this doctrine. How he came to the con- 
viction is not fully known to us. Doubtless he went through the 
experience which we call conversion before he came into full con- 
viction. There are some indications that he was not alone in his 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing polytheism. We hear of solitary 
thinkers here and there among his contemporaries who were seeking 
for light. Some of them accepted Mohammed; others did not find 
in him what they sought. The religion of the Arabs against which 
these men revolted was on a level with that of other peoples in the 
lower stages of civilization. Local divinities were supposed to in- 
habit conspicuous stones, trees, or fountains. A crude worship was 
paid to them by the Bedawin, usually in the form of animal sacrifice. 
It is noticeable that when Mohammed came into power and had the 
sacred trees, and even the statues, destroyed there was little objec- 
tion, though in some cases we hear that the women lamented the loss 
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of a venerated idol. The popular religion, therefore, had no deep 
hold on the faith of the more intelligent men. Ona purely rational- 
istic basis they might discover that to trust in the alleged divinities 
was vain. But it is clear that outside influences were at work. 

What these influences were is made clear by the Koran. They 
were of Jewish and Christian origin. We know that there were 
Christians in Southern Arabia and, of course in Syria. Christian 
slaves are mentioned in Mecca itself. The Meccan caravans went 
both to Syria and to Yemen, and the churches and monasteries would 
naturally attract the attention of the travellers, The Oriental is not 
averse to religious conversation, and the tradition that Mohammed 
was singled out for notice by a Christian monk is only a poetic way 
of saying that the Prophet came into contact with Christian religious 
ideas. As for Judaism, we know that Jewish clans were settled in 
Medina where they had adopted many Arabic customs but had 
retained their own religion. The Christian and Jewish elements in 
the Koran will impress the most superficial reader. But they reveal 
that the author had no knowledge of the text of the Bible. Our 
sacred book had not been translated into Arabic, and what came to 
the inquirer, either from Jews or from Christians, was oral tradition. 
How oral tradition changes the material that it treats is well known. 

The abstract conviction that there is no God but One would 
not in itself compel the preacher. What Judaism and Christianity 
emphasized was the affirmation that the One God had revealed His 
will through chosen men, prophets, and apostles. These men had 
preached in opposition to polytheism, and rejection of the message 
had been followed by severe punishment, a catastrophic act of God, 
destroying the sinners. Thus had perished the men of Noah’s time, 
the people of Sodom, Pharaoh and his host. A similar judgment 
must be expected by the people of Mecca and that in the near 
future. In those parts of the Koran which were uttered in the Pro- 
phet’s early career the language is strongly reminiscent of Jewish 
and Christian apocalypses. Examination of the biblical material he 
uses shows his leading motive very plainly. To his mind the earlier 
men of God had just the experience that he himself had. Each of 
them preached monotheism; each one was rejected by his people, 
each one saw the punishment come upon the disobedient. The 
moral was plainly to be seen. If the Meccans continued in their 
opposition to the truth they must expect a like fate. 
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In addition to the threats of a great catastrophe the preacher 
sought to bring to bear the motive of individual retribution beyond 
the grave—a sensuous paradise for believers, the fire of hell for the 
disobedient. How much effect this had on his immediate followers 
Is not easy to make out. Certainly the scoffers ridiculed the idea of 
a resurrection and the description of the pains to follow. What 
interests us as historical inquirers is the permanence of these ideas, 
because they were embodied in a book. The idea of a Book of God 
came to him, of course, from the older religions, and it had become 
fundamental in his thinking. To him what distinguished Jews and 
Christians was that they were “ people of the Book.” If he had been 
asked why he could not simply adopt their book, his answer would 
have been ready: the book of Moses was in Hebrew, that of Jesus 
was in Greek. There was no Arabic Bible. What his people needed 
was a written revelation in their own language. Brooding over their 
need, he convinced himself, not only that they could receive such a 
revelation, but that he could be the instrument of bringing it to 
them. The shining figure who appeared to him and commanded 
him to preach did not speak his own thought; therefore he brought 
a part of the eternal Book of God, in substance the same that was 
given to Moses and Jesus. 

How early Mohammed arranged to have his revelations put into 
writing is not known to us. In the very earliest stages he probably 
relied on his own memory and that of his disciples, but the longer 
and more elaborate chapters must have been written down soon 
after delivery. He never took any pains to have the whole body of 
revelations collected and published in authentic form. Like many 
another man, he took little thought for what might happen after his 
death, or, rather, he expected to live on and receive further revela- 
tions in years yet to come. The point that concerns us is that the 
influence of the Prophet was made a continuing force by the collec- 
tion of the separate utterances and their publication in an authentic 
text. This took place in the reign of Othman, twenty years after 
the author’s death. For our purpose it would make no difference 
whether the book accurately reproduces the words of Mohammed, 
or only gives what his disciples thought he said. The book once 
published became a permanent influence in Moslem society. It may 
be said, however, that at the time when it was put forth many of 
the early disciples were still alive, and they would certainly have 
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protested if the copies made by Othman’s orders had varied from 
what they had received at their leader’s own mouth. With some con- 
fidence therefore we accept the Koran as the work of Mohammed. 

To understand the book we need to bear in mind the immense 
change in the author’s situation brought about by his emigration to 
Medina. In Mecca he had been simply a preacher, foretelling the 
wrath to come; in Medina he was the first man of the community, 
and was soon to show that the enthusiastic preacher could also be 
the astute politician. Circumstances we may say compelled him, but 
it is to his credit that he was able to take advantage of circumstances. 
The loose organization of the Arab clan was not able to secure a 
stable social order. Medina was not a city in the sense in which we 
use that word; it was an oasis in which different clans had their 
settlements, each with some sort of wall or tower. The institution of 
blood revenge was in full force, and the clans were chronically at 
feud. It looked as though one or other of the two leading Arab 
clans would be exterminated. The sheikhs had no power, if they 
had had the will, to prevent such an outcome, and the shadowy 
authority which a sheikh might exert over his own kinsmen would 
not extend to a rival community. Mohammed was not a sheikh, but 
something very different—a man of God. Where a quarrel arose he 
could be asked to arbitrate, in the faith that his decision would be 
that of a higher than human power. And from the material side 
there was something equally important; he had a devoted band of 
followers who would enforce his decisions. His Meccan converts had 
joined him, both those who were in Mecca when he left the city and 
those who had emigrated to Abyssinia. These men were dependent 
on him even for their daily sustenance. And the Medinan converts 
who had invited him to make his home with them had pledged their 
obedience when they gave the invitation. With such support he 
could not fail to become a real ruler, and although murmurs were 
heard from those who had been leading men in the community, no 
concerted movement was made against the new-comer. 

We readily understand, therefore, the difference in tone between 
the Meccan and the Medinan Suras (chapters) of the Koran. In the 
later ones the warnings of coming catastrophe fall into the back- 
ground, and we find social and ethical regulations promulgated by 
command of Allah. The subjects treated are marriage and divorce, 
the division of property among the heirs in case of death, the dis- 
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tribution of booty after a battle, the proper treatment of orphans and 
widows. To be sure, the line between ethics and ritual is not sharply 
drawn, and exhortations to prayer, fasting, and the pilgrimage are 
found along with the other regulations. As alawgiver Mohammed’s 
reputation for upright dealing stood him in good stead. He was well 
acquainted with Arab custom also, and gave judgment in accord- 
ance therewith. In some cases, in the matter of marriage and divorce 
for example, he corrected the abuses which were rife in heathenism, 
and he had some knowledge of the Hebrew Decalogue which he 
reproduced in somewhat vague form, omitting indeed the strict 
Jewish Sabbath, for which he substituted Friday as a day of special 
religious observance. It is because of this ethical material that he 
declared the Koran to be a Guidance, the infallible rule (as we might 
say) both of faith and practice. 

As has already been remarked, the book thus compiled was the 
instrument by which Mohammed’s influence went all over the world 
of Islam. The Book of Allah was carried wherever the armies went, 
and is still the standard in Moslem society. Probably no one of the 
sacred books venerated in the various religions of the world is taken 
as seriously as is the Koran. It is the primary source of Moslem law 
as well as the standard of morals and of theology. This is perhaps 
not surprising. In no other sacred book does the Divinity appear 
throughout as the speaker, but this is the case here. In Mohammed’s 
own belief the chapters dictated to him by Gabriel were exact 
transcripts of a heavenly archetype. While he does not say in so 
many words that this archetype was written on a tablet of gold and 
preserved from all eternity in the presence of Allah, it is not improb- 
able that the theologians who later formulated this belief expressed 
his mind. As significant an utterance as can be quoted is the verse 
of the Koran (ii, 130): ‘ We believe in Allah and in what has been 
sent down to us, and in what was sent down to Abraham and 
Ishmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the twelve tribes ; in what was 
brought to Moses and Jesus, in what was brought to the prophets 
from their Lord. We make no distinction between them and we are 
resigned to Him.” The phrase “ what was sent down ”’ is almost a 
technical term for the process of revelation as Mohammed con- 
ceived it; Gabriel brought paragraphs of the heavenly book and 
recited them to the Prophet, and this he believed to have been the 
case also with the earlier prophets. And the Book thus brought 
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down was all one revelation. When the Jews pointed out the dis- 
crepancy between the Koran and their Scriptures, he accused them 
of having corrupted their text, or of keeping concealed a part of 
what their fathers had possessed. 

It has often been pointed out that the Koran is more familiar to 
the average Moslem than our Bible is to the average Christian. It is 
the textbook in the schools; the student of theology, who is also the 
student of law, is expected to know it by heart; it is read as an act 
of piety on every solemn occasion. Its influence permeates all 
classes of society; that is, it has made Mohammed’s thought a per- 
manent possession so far as anything can be permanent in the world 
of man. It accounts for the fact that Moslem society has so long and 
so obstinately resisted the forces of progress. In fact, innovation 1s 
abhorred and proscribed by the learned men who set the tone of 
Moslem thought. To us it is, of course, clear that to make the 
beliefs and ethics of any age the standard for all time is unfortunate, 
to say the least. We may cheerfully admit that the ethics and religion 
of the Koran were a real advance on anything that Arab society had 
known before, and yet believe that for the present day they consti- 
tute a real obstacle to progress. 

A single example may be adduced here, that is, the matter of 
war. Nowhere is it more evident than in the Arabian peninsula that 
the state of nature is a state of war. The clans live in constant fear 
of famine, and to plunder one’s neighbour is regarded as a legitimate 
method of providing for one’s own wants. The name of robber is 
held in honour, and the stranger is the enemy simply because he is 
a stranger. It is intelligible, therefore, that when the Prophet found 
it necessary to provide for his followers, an attack on the Bedawin 
seemed the proper method. Every year saw one or more raids sent 
out from Medina against the tribes. The expedition which is his- 
torically conspicuous is the one which was expected to attack the 
Meccan caravan on its return from Syria. The caravan hastened its 
march and so escaped, but the force sent out from Mecca to protect 
it was defeated by a much smaller force of Moslems at Badr. Much 
undeserved reproach has been cast upon Mohammed for making war 
on his country. The fact is that Arab patriotism takes no account of 
country. It attaches itself to the clan, and when a man’s kindred 
have cast him off he owes them no allegiance. The Meccans under- 
stood perfectly that when they compelled their fellow-townsman to 
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emigrate he became their enemy. Abu Sofyan, who had charge of 
the Syrian caravan, expected an attack from Mohammed, took pre- 
cautions against it, and sent a messenger to rouse the people for its 
defence. 

To the Arab mind, therefore, this attack and the numerous raids 
sent out from Medina needed no apology. Even the assassinations 
instigated by Mohammed, which arouse our disgust, were not 
objected to by the men of his time. And that the extermination of 
one Jewish clan and the forcible expulsion of another were in line 
with what we know of Hebrew and Babylonian custom in antiquity 
needs no demonstration. What is historically interesting is that 
Mohammed made use of the force at his command to spread his 
religion. A tribe that was attacked could always secure immunity 
by professing Islam. Not infrequently there were rival sheikhs in 
the same clan. The weaker one could appeal to. Mohammed, and by 
recognizing him as the Apostle of Allah gain the support of the 
seasoned warriors of Medina. In either of these cases a trusted be- 
liever was sent to destroy the idols, to lead in the daily prayers, to 
instruct the people in the Koran, and to collect the poor-tax. Such 
an official became de facto a sort of governor, and judged cases sub- 
mitted to him in accordance with the Book of Allah. In fact, it 
became the accepted theory, even after large provinces were con- 
quered, that the governor was the religious head of the community, 
and that it was his duty to lead the public prayers. Here again we 
see how the state of things inaugurated by Mohammed became per- 
manent. In Moslem theory Church and State are one, and that one 
is the Church rather than the State. 

It has sometimes been remarked that the great religions set out to 
attain a heavenly kingdom but too often secure an earthly one and 
rest contented with that. The process can be traced in the history 
of Islam. To the Bedawin who adopted the new religion it seemed 
that they were vowing allegiance to a ruler, and since the free desert 
dweller abhors any tax, the poor-tax seemed oppressive. The alleged 
apostasy of a large part of Arabia after Mohammed’s death was not 
motived by a desire to return to the old heathenism, but was an 
attempt to get rid of the hateful tax. Abu Bekr’s insistence on the 
performance of every duty enjoined by the Prophet was ably 
seconded by Khalid, the great general, who had come over to Islam 
when he saw that it was the winning side. He made the scattered 
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Bedawin realize that by uniting their strength instead of wasting it 
against each other they could secure wealth hitherto undreamed of. 
The material motive no doubt had large influence, but the wars were 
the wars of Allah against the unbelievers. In the distribution of the 
booty some account was taken of the soldier’s acquaintance with the 
Koran, and we may say that the sacred book was regarded as a 
talisman. The Prophet had declared that the angels were on his 
side, and he stimulated courage by promising immediate entrance 
into paradise to those who should die in battle. All of which goes to 
show the mixed nature of the motives which came into play. 

What now interests us is that the exhortations to fight in the cause 
of Allah have been made a part of the unchangeable law of Islam. 
The situation in Medina when these took shape is quite clear. Not 
all believers were anxious to enter paradise at once. There were 
sceptics and lukewarm adherents in the community, and their zeal 
must be stimulated by promises and threats. These promises and 
threats still stand in the sacred text as the abiding and unchangeable 
will of Allah. Mohammed did not in so many words declare that 
the whole world consists of two parts, one the territory of Islam, the 
other the territory of war; but this later affirmation of the theolo- 
gians was the logical inference from his words: “‘ Fight against those 
who believe not in Allah nor in the last day, who forbid not what 
Allah and his Apostle have forbidden and profess not the true 
religion of those to whom the Scriptures have been delivered, until 
they pay tribute and have been brought low.” This means, of 
course, that Jews and Christians are to be tolerated as inferiors to 
the ruling caste. The equality of all men before the law is impossible 
in a Moslem state. 

The Moslem can retort, of course, that racial antipathy is much in 
evidence in professedly Christian nations, and our own generation 
has sadly realized that war is not a thing of the past. All that we 
assert is that the right and duty of fighting are so inwoven in the 
sacred Book of Islam that they take a religious colouring which is 
absent from other sacred books. However justifiable war may have 
been in the early stages of the Moslem movement, its perpetuation 
in this form is an obstacle to progress. Something similar may be 
said of the Koran attitude towards polygamy and divorce. There is 
no doubt that Mohammed desired to correct the evils which existed 
in the society of his day. He limited the number of wives that a man 
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could have, forbade the inheritance of a man’s wives by his son, and 
put a check on the absolute power of divorce. His regulation of 
women’s dress when they went abroad was probably in the interest 
of morality. But to make all these regulations part of a code in- 
tended to be of eternal validity has put a bar in the way of real 
progress. In defence of the Prophet it may be pleaded that other 
lawgivers have believed that their codes were perfect and final. But 
in Islam the insistence on the code as the verbally inspired word 
of Allah has made further reform enormously difficult. 

To be just we must acknowledge that the brotherhood of 
believers has always been accepted as Moslem doctrine. In the 
Arab clan the tie is that of blood, and Mohammed organized his 
community as a clan, only changing the tie to one of faith. Here we 
discover the attractive power of Islam. To say that the new religion 
was propagated only by the sword gives a wrong impression. The 
Moslem believer is a preacher, all the more influential because he 
receives no official status. Islam recognizes no priesthood, although 
men learned in the law are looked up to by the common people. 
The nominally Christian inhabitants of Syria found little difficulty 
in accepting the Koran. The idea of a written revelation was 
familiar to them, and the book, as we have seen, contained much 
material taken from the older Scriptures. The unity of God was 
belief common to Jews and Christians, and the simplicity of the 
Moslem creed compared favourably with the metaphysical affirma- 
tions which Christian theologians insisted upon as the test of ortho- 
doxy. The ethic of the new code did not differ greatly from what 
was already set forth in the Ten Commandments. Many of the con- 
verts from Christianity would find it easy to interpret the Messianic 
passages of the Bible in favour of the Arabian Prophet. 

In accounting for the victories of Islam and its ready acceptance 
by hitherto nominal Christians, the condition of the Church in Syria 
and Egypt has to be understood. Probably theological speculations 
had very little effect on the mass of the people, who called themselves 
Nestorians, Monophysites, or Orthodox, with no appreciation of 
what these terms meant, but as party names under which national 
animosities could be displayed. Christianity had become not so 
much an ethical religion as one of sacred spots, and relics with 
wonder-working powers, and in this degenerate form easily made 
way for conquerors who gave each of its factions a somewhat 
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contemptuous toleration, and proclaimed a faith which, if erroneous, 
was at least intelligible. 

The influence of Mohammed exerted through the Koran doubt- 
less stimulated discussion. No less a person than John of Damascus 
included Islam among the heresies which he combated. Moslem 
theologians found themselves obliged to give a reason for the faith 
that was in them. The controversy has gone on all through the 
centuries, and both sides have learned from it. At the courts of the 
Caliphs, especially when Persian influence became prominent at 
Baghdad, the learned men of Islam found that they were confronted 
by questions which had not been raised in the comparatively simple 
conditions of life and thought in Medina. The keen minds of Per- 
sians and Syrians had already meditated on God and His attributes, 
on freewill and divine sovereignty, on the relation of soul and body. 
The absolute infallibility of the Koran must be maintained, but how 
then to explain its anthropomorphisms ? What did the Book of 
Allah mean when it described the throne which filled heaven and 
earth ? Was God just in punishing men when He had ordained that 
they should sin ? The discussion of such questions led to an examina- 
tion of the Greeks, already traditionally known as the fathers of 
philosophy. Translations of Plato and Aristotle, or of Neo-Platonic 
works attributed to them, were circulated, and attracted independent 
thinkers. The theologians, to be sure, looked with suspicions on 
such works, and the result in Moslem thinking was the triumph of 
the Orthodox school, of men who held fast to the literal meaning 
of the Koran. Mohammed’s influence thus extended to regions of 
which he had never dreamed. 

And more may be said. The names of Averroes and Avicenna, to 
mention no others, will suggest that the Moslem influence reached 
even to Christian lands. In Spain, where Christians came most closely 
into contact with Arabic learning, the works of these men were 
studied and translated into Latin. It is not too much to say that the 
Middle Ages owed its knowledge of Greek philosophy to these 
Moslem thinkers. The theology of Maimonides among the Jews 
and the Schoolmen among the Christians rested largely on this basis. 
Adequate description of the intellectual ferment thus brought to 
the Christian world would require a volume. 

What were the results of the preaching of Mohammed ? 

In the first place, when Islam overcame a Christian country, it has 
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never, with the exception of the north coast of Africa, been able to 
destroy the Christian Church. And although it practically annihil- 
ated the Zoroastrian religion in the Persian Empire, and forced its 
professors to take refuge in India (where it 1s still represented by 
small highly intelligent and respected communities), it did not 
convert any European Christian nation by conquering it: Spain, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, were subdued, but their people 
remained true to Christianity, waiting to obtain their freedom. 

In addition to this, the followers of the Prophet have lacked 
capacity to advance beyond a certain stage of civilization. Baghdad 
and Mohammedan Cordova in their day may have equalled or sur- 
passed any Christian city in culture, but whereas Christian nations 
have made surprising advances in the art of life, the Moslem 
people, except as soldiers, have seemed incapable of modern pro- 
gress, and Mohammedan rule has been almost synonymous with 
misgovernment. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were two great 
Mohammedan empires, the Turkish in Europe and the Mogul in 
India. But the Turks were never a civilizing but at best a first-class 
military power, and Turkish rule has proved a curse to every 
country where it has prevailed. In India the Emperor Akbar and 
his successors inaugurated a brilliant period of art and culture, 
followed by one of anarchy and foreign invasion. It may, however, 
safely be asserted that with the exception of the early Moguls in 
India no real contribution to the progress or happiness of mankind 
or any art, literature, or scientific discovery worthy of consideration 
has come from Islam in recent centuries. 

And though the religion of Mohammed deserves our respect for 
its hold upon its adherents and for its success as a missionary religion, 
especially among the barbarous tribes of Africa, it appears to have 
done nothing to develop i in its teaching a growing sense of moral 
responsibility. It is bound and fettered by the original revelation, 
and appears incapable of expansion; Christianity, on the contrary, 
adapts itself to the needs of mankind in every age. 


CHAPTER XX 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ROME 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D. 


In the East there was the controversy about images and pictures. Ought Christianity to be pre- 

sented in its abstractly religious form, without appealing to the imagination ? This was the question 

asked in the eighth century at Constantinople, and it is still unanswered to-day. In the West, 
the renewal of the Roman Empire went steadily forward. 


HAT there were five great patriarchal Sees never meant that 

there was more than one Church—that two or three emperors 

were reigning simultaneously did not mean that there was 
more than one empire. At least in theory, there was not only one 
universal Church, but also one universal Empire. All Christendom, 
religious and secular, was a unit. A Gothic king in the sixth century 
might govern Italy, and a Frankish king might reign in Gaul, but 
their proudest boast was that they bore a title bestowed on them by 
the Roman Emperor, whose capital was Constantinople. Thus, in 
the period between 476 and 800, it is incorrect to speak of the 
Eastern (or the Byzantine) emperor. The monarch who sat on the 
throne of Constantinople was “‘the Emperor.” Even the prefix 
‘* Roman ” was not needed, for Rome meant the world. 

The Emperor represented not only the one Empire but the one 
Church, and conceived himself equally bound to preserve the unity 
of both. The chief means by which Christian unity should be 
maintained was generally considered to be by insuring complete 
agreement on the doctrines laid down by the Church, the slightest 
deviation from which was an inexpiable crime; heresy as regards the 
Church, and treason as concerned the Emperor. Here the difference 
between East and West became marked. In the West there was little 
heresy on obscure points of doctrine. The only serious difference of 
opinion had been on the freedom of the will, and this has never been 
dogmatically defined. In the East, on the contrary, every ingenuity 
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was displayed in explaining the mysteries of the faith. On the whole 
it may be asserted that once a doctrine had been settled by a council 
it was accepted in the West, while in the East to reduce a dogma to 
exact terms was only to inaugurate a fresh dispute. The controversy 
as to the relation of the divine and human natures of the Saviour 
rent the Eastern Church into three rival bodies—Orthodox, Nes- 
torian, and Monophysite—which have to this day remained unre- 
conciled to one another. It broke up the solidarity of the Empire. 
It furthered the immense success of Islam. The different emperors, 
supported by the patriarchs of Constantinople, tried to invent 
formula after formula to bring the parties together. In every in- 
stance they were opposed by the West, headed by the Roman 
Church, which would never depart a hairbreadth from the decision 
of Pope Leo, which the Council of Chalcedon had accepted. Hence 
the popes were often out of favour with the emperors, and were often 
forced into the humiliating position of accepting compromises of 
which they disapproved. 

The bishops of Constantinople were powerful prelates, with juris- 
diction over an immense territory. They enjoyed all the advantages 
of presiding over a Church, famous for its wealth and splendour,and 
the capital of a great empire. But they were never more than sub- 
jects, and successive patriarchs learned that they held their high 
office subject to the will of their temporal sovereign. 

The emperors in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries considered 
that they had a right to treat the bishops of Rome exactly as they 
did those of Constantinople—as subjects holding office at their will 
and pleasure. They allowed no one to become pope till their sanc- 
tion, or that of their representative in Italy, the Exarch of Ravenna, 
had been given. If the popes opposed the imperial will in a matter 
of doctrine, they were liable to be summoned to Constantinople to 
answer personally for their disobedience. Thus Justinian ordered 
Pope Vigilius to come to Constantinople, and kept him away from 
Rome for six years in order to force him to agree to a decree adopted 
by the Fifth General Council of Constantinople in 553, condemning 
the “‘ Three Chapters ”—that is, extracts from deceased theologians, 
of whom the Council of Chalcedon had approved. 

An even more flagrant instance occurred in the next century, 
when the Emperor Constans ordered Pope Martin to be arrested by 
the imperial troops, while he lay sick in his Church of the Lateran. 
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The pope was brought to Constantinople, treated with great 
brutality, and finally exiled to Cherson on the Black Sea, and died 
a true martyr in 655, because he would not accept the doctrine that 
Christ had but one will, the divine, and not, as God and man, two 
wills. This subordination of the pope to the emperor was the more 
intolerable as the power of Constantinople in Italy was becoming 
constantly less, and that of the Lombard invaders increasing daily. 
The imperial authority, whether of the emperor or of the exarch, 
was powerful to oppress, and at the same time impotent to protect, 
the Roman Church. Nevertheless, the papal policy was surprisingly 
loyal to Constantinople. Much as they resented their subjection, the 
popes preferred it to the domination of the barbarians, and dreaded 
the prospect of becoming no more than subjects in a purely Lom- 
bard Italy. In the eighth century their fidelity was put to a trial 
severer than ever before. 

When in 717 it really seemed as though Constantinople must fall 
before the Moslems, and with the city the Roman Empire in the 
East, a deliverer arose, from Isauria on the southern coast of Asta 
Minor, who was elected emperor as Leo ITI. He restored the Roman 
supremacy in Asia Minor, reorganized the Empire and gave it a 
renewed lease of life and activity. He undoubtedly ranks among the 
saviours of the Roman State.. The army, which had elected him, 
formed a distinct class in the community, and had become almost a 
caste with its peculiar prejudices and even, as will be shown, religious 
beliefs. ‘To these Leo was strongly inclined. 

Since the Peace of the Church, popular Christianity had tended 
to become a cult of relics and holy places, martyrs, and sacred sym- 
bols. By the seventh century sacred pictures and images had become 
objects of worship, or at least stimulants to devotion, and Christian 
piety for the great majority of people was finding a centre in the 
Virgin Mary. 

As the catacombs of Rome abundantly testify, the Christians of 
Gentile birth had no objection to the symbolical representation of 
sacred persons in art. There were likenesses of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and even of Christ Himself. True, the local council of 
Elvira in Spain (303) had forbidden pictures on the walls of churches 
lest they should be worshipped, and Epiphanius had later destroyed 
a picture of Christ on a curtain in a church at Bethlehem; but 
both these examples prove not only that some severe Christians 
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disapproved of sacred pictures, but also that there was a popular 
demand for them. Perhaps the most important objection to the 
practice was voiced in the reply of Eusebius of Caesarea to the 
Empress Constantia’s request for a picture of Christ, the chief 
argument for the bishop’s refusal being that the form of Christ is 
now incomprehensible and too divine for human representation. 
This was strongly felt by the Monophysites, who denied the con- 
tinuance of humanity in the glorified Christ and had no images in 
their churches. Even their opponents, the Nestorians, had none, 
because pictures were not in general use when they left the Catholic 
Church in 431. It is, however, certain that by the time of Leo the 
Isaurian the Orthodox churches were full of statues and pictures, 
even of the Persons of the Trinity, and especially of the Blessed 
Virgin. These not only encouraged worship in the sense that a 
cross or crucifix promotes devotional feelings to-day, but they had 
become themselves objects of adoration. 

Leo III is said to have sprung from a Monophysite stock, whose 
native province of Isauria was on the Roman frontier, in close con- 
tact with the Mohammedan Empire. He may well, therefore, have 
heard the Christians taunted by both Jews and Moslems with being 
little better than idolaters. This reproach was bitterly felt by the 
soldiers, and at the same time there were signs in the Empire of 
attempts to return to a simpler form of Christianity, in which the 
saints, and especially the Virgin, would be excluded from worship. 
For this or other reasons Leo, with the enthusiastic support of his 
soldiers, ordered the worship of picture and image to cease, and 
secured his object by breaking the one and obliterating the 
other. 

This policy produced one of the greatest convulsions in the his- 
tory of the Church. The early controversies had been on points of 
doctrine only intelligible to educated persons. This touched the 
daily worship of every Christian. A congregation formerly had to 
judge by a sermon whether orthodoxy was taught, or at least to 
listen carefully to the way in which the priest pronounced the 
doxology; but now the whitewashed wall, the image broken by the 
rude soldiers, were a constant reminder of the change in religion 
brought about earlier by the violation of the objects which had 
inspired the deepest veneration. Leo had, in fact, inaugurated a 
puritan reformation without the support of the majority of Chris- 
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tian subjects. The Empire was rent asunder. On the one side was 
Leo III, who had saved the Roman world, supported by his brave 
army; on the other, the monks, the women, most of the clergy, and 
the most fervent believers. 

The leaders of the opposition came from distant lands. Damascus, 
now lost to the Empire, produced St. John the Damascene, the 
greatest theologian of the age and the last of the great Greek 
Fathers, who, safe under the protection of the Moslems, could defy 
Leo and all his works. From Rome was heard the protest of Pope 
Gregory II, a man in many respects worthy to be the namesake of 
his famous predecessor. With the hearty support of the West, the 
pontiff was able to attack the image-breakers (iconoclasts) in un- 
sparing terms of rebuke. The emperor ordered the exarch to seize 
the pope and send him to Constantinople. Gregory boldly told Leo 
that he had only to leave Rome and go into the Campania and the 
minions of the Empire might as well pursue the wind. He compares 
the decree against the images with the impiety of Uzziah who was 
smitten with leprosy for his sin in destroying the brazen serpent 
which David had placed in the temple ! When we recollect that 
Gregory II was a prudent as well as a bold pope, we can appreciate 
the gross ignorance of an age which could so pervert the plain 
narrative told to Hezekiah’s credit in the Second Book of Kings. 
Though Leo’s edict had no immediate effect on Rome or Italy—for 
the exarchate of Ravenna was already tottering to its fall, and was 
powerless to enforce the emperor’s decrees—there can be no doubt 
that nothing tended more to weaken the allegiance of the papacy to 
the empire as ruled from Constantinople. 

Before, however, further considering this subject, it is necessary 
to relate briefly how the image-breaking controversy was settled. 
It had lasted for more than a century before it was definitely brought 
to an end. 

Leo IIT was succeeded by his son, Constantine V. This emperor 
was a great soldier and an energetic administrator; but his cruelty to 
the image worshippers was never forgotten. He waged war not only 
on the images but on the monks, whom he forced publicly to take 
wives, and held up to ridicule and insult. In 754 he held a council 
in which image-worship was condemned unsparingly, and it was 
declared to be a crime so much as to possess a sacred picture even in 
private. Leo IV, the son of Constantine, continued the policy of his 
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father; but his wife, Irene, was an ardent image worshipper, and 
when she came into power as guardian to her son the Seventh 
General Council (the Second of Nicwa) was held in 787, which 
decreed the restoration of the images. These might be kissed and 
venerated but with an inferior worship, there being an adoration 
which is due to God alone. 

Image worship was thus allowed for a time; but in 816 another 
Leo, the Armenian, forbade it, and this prohibition was continued 
under his son and successor, Theophilus. Again a woman, in the 
person of Theophilus’ widow Theodora, intervened; and having 
procured the absolution of her deceased husband from the clergy, 
she held a solemn feast on February 19, 842, and restored the 
images. From this time “ images ” in the Orthodox Church of the 
East have been, not statues, but always pictures painted on a flat 
surface. In the West there was considerable difference of opinion 
between the popes who supported the Seventh General Council, and 
the Teutonic people who desired that the images should be retained 
but their worship prohibited. In the end, the settlement of the 
Council, drawing a distinction between worship (/atria, adoration) 
due to God only and the worship (du/ia, veneration) which might be 
paid to any created being, saint, or angel, was universally accepted. 

The action of Leo the Isaurian and his son alienated the 
popes from Constantinople, and circumstances forced them to look 
elsewhere for protection. About 754 the exarchate of Ravenna 
disappeared, and the Roman Church, seriously menaced by the 
Lombards, had long been compelled to turn to the Franks for help. 
These events have subsequently had a lasting influence on the 
destinies of the papacy. They led up, first to the foundation of the 
temporal power of the pope, and secondly to a fresh creation of 
the Roman Empire in the West. 

One of the results of the dispute with Constantinople about the 
images was that the papacy seems to have lost its vast estates in 
Sicily and the East. It was necessary for the maintenance of the 
Roman Church, which included the defence of the city of Rome, 
that it should be adequately endowed; and the popes claimed to be 
heirs of the imperial dominions, which the exarchs of Ravenna had 
been unable to keep out of the hands of the Lombards. This was 
not altogether unreasonable, as the Church unquestionably repre- 
sented Roman civilization in Italy. Thus, whenever a Lombard 
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king or duke annexed a fresh city from the Empire the pope 
demanded it should be “ restored ”’ to the Church. 

In the eighth century the Empire held about half the eastern 
coastline of Italy, and on the west the duchies of Rome and of 
Naples. It also possessed the extreme south and Sicily. The Roman 
territory was joined to that on the eastern coast by a narrow strip 
of land, in the centre of which was the city of Perugia. Roughly 
speaking, what were afterwards the States of the Church, and 
continued to be so down to 1859, consisted of the centre of Italy, 
with the Adriatic coast on the north-east and the Roman territory on 
the south-west. Till 1870 the pope retained his sovereignty over the 
district and seaboard in the neighbourhood of Rome known as 
the Patrimony of St. Peter. By the acquisition of these territories, 
which came to them partly by voluntary grants from the Lombard 
conquerors, partly by concessions wrung from the Lombards by the 
Frankish kings, and partly by the benefactions of the Franks who 
invaded Italy, the popes became sovereign princes as well as 
spiritual leaders. Not that they were the only bishops in possession 
of dominions over which they ruled as monarchs. Down to the time 
of the French Revolution the German archbishops and abbots were 
sovereigns of vast territories, and the same is partly true of France, 
Spain, England, and other European countries. The important dis- 
tinction of the position of the popes is that the fate of the Western 
Church for centuries frequently turned on the necessities of the 
papacy, not in spiritual leadership, but as the possessor of the most 
important principality in Italy. The disastrous results of having the 
acknowledged spiritual leader of Europe a great temporal prince 
were recognized from a very early period, and the fact was deplored 
by the profoundest thinkers of medieval Europe. It led to many 
embittered quarrels, and even war, with the temporal rulers of 
Europe, and to this day it is the cause of the pope’s voluntary 
imprisonment in the Vatican, where alone he is able to live in his 
own territory. 

The right of the Roman See to these states is based, in part, on 
some extraordinary perversions of ancient history, due to the legend 
of the conversion of the Emperor Constantine and his gift to the 
pope of jurisdiction over the West. Full as it is of anachronisms and 
historical impossibilities, the ‘‘ Donation of Constantine,’’ which 
was received without question throughout the Middle Ages, is an 
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indication of the mind of the eighth century. It reveals the nature 
of the ambition of the Roman Church, which not unnaturally 
desires to be able to act independently in spiritual matters. ‘The con- 
duct of the image-breaking emperors had shown that strong rulers 
might interfere in matters ecclesiastical, and this Rome was deter- 
mined to render impossible. The pope to be free must be sovereign 
of a temporal dominion, and history was pressed into the service of 
justifying his temporal authority. 

But although the papacy had found the Cesars of Constantinople 
a vexatious burden, a protector was necessary, as for centuries to 
come the pope’s government was never sufficiently strong to stand 
alone. Over and over again, a pope, left to himself, found his neigh- 
bours too much for him: it mattered little whether they were the 
neighbouring barons, or the nobles in Rome, or the turbulent mob 
of the city. In the eighth century the Lombard peril forced the 
Church in Rome to seek help from beyond the Alps with momentous 
consequences. 

The descendants of Clovis were still kings of the Franks, but the 
power was in the hands of a great family sprung from St. Arnulf, 
Bishop of Metz, who, calling themselves ‘‘ Mayors of the Palace,” 
exercised kingly power. One of these was the Charles Martel who 
saved Europe from the Moslems in 732, and his son Pepin was 
ready to lend a willing ear to the tale of distress from the popes. 
The Franks were hereditary friends of the Church, especially the 
House of Arnulf. An efficient helper was found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Boniface, who had placed himself at the disposal of Gregory IT, and 
in 722 was made by him a bishop. Boniface was full of missionary 
zeal, and his chief desire was to go to the heathen Saxons. He had 
already preached in Holland, in Germany among the Hessians, in 
Bavaria, and in Thuringia; but the popes needed him most for the 
reformation of the very imperfect Christianity of Gaul. Gregory ITT 
raised him to the dignity of an archbishop in order that he might 
have authority over the bishops to whom he was sent as representing 
the pope. He had no see of his own till 743, when he was made 
Archbishop of Mainz and Primate of Germany. 

It was under the influence of Boniface, even if he did not actually 
perform the coronation ceremony, that in 751 Pepin, with the 
approval of Pope Zacharias, deposed the last nominal king of the 
House of Clovis, and became, in name as well as in fact, king of 
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the Franks. Thus it came to pass that the popes secured a firm 
friend and ally against the Lombards. The grateful monarch, at 
the request of the pope, invaded Italy, forced the Lombard king 
to surrender to the Roman Church what he had taken from the 
Empire, and by another famous “ Donation ” guaranteed the terri- 
tory of the papacy. The next step in advance was made after 
Pepin’s death in 768, in the days of his son. 

Pepin divided his dominions between his two sons, Charles and 
Carloman. Carloman died in 771, and from thenceforth Charles 
was the only king of the Franks. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, 
is perhaps the only personality who has a living interest for us. Most 
of the characters—popes, kings, bishops—are but names. But 
Charles is fortunate in having had a friend in a younger man named 
Einhard, who was constantly with him, and has left a description of 
his appearance, habits, tastes, and pursuits. According to Einhard, 
Charles was a giant, “‘in height seven times the length of his own 
foot.”’ His eye was bright, his nose long, his neck rather too short. 
His tread was firm, his deportment manly, his voice somewhat shrill. 
He had excellent health and disliked doctors, because they advised 
him not to eat roast meat. He was inclined to corpulence, but very 
temperate in food and drink. At meals he liked to hear the tales of 
his ancestors, or Augustine’s ‘‘ City of God.” He enjoyed the 
society of the learned, especially of the English Alcuin, the greatest 
scholar of the age. He was a great church-goer, and prayed both 
in Frankish and Latin. He loved to write and to hunt, and was a 
great swimmer. His morals were somewhat lax, and there were 
many scandals in his family. Such, then, was the actual man, whose 
name fills the legends of a later age. His whole early life was spent 
in war, founding a great empire, which he did his best both to 
organize and make Christian. He was a firm friend and admirer of 
Pope Hadrian I, whose long pontificate lasted from 772 to 795. In 
the days of the next pope, Leo ITI, the dramatic scene in his life 
occurred. Charles had come to Rome, summoned to the assistance 
of Pope Leo III, who had been foully treated by his enemies and 
accused of serious offences. The Franks had punished the outrage 
and vindicated the character of the pope. It was Christmas Day, 
800. The Church of St. Peter was filled with Frankish chieftains, 
Roman ecclesiastics and nobles, and crowds of citizens. The Mass 
was over, Charles remained kneeling before the altar in prayer. 
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Suddenly Leo came forward, placed a crown on his head, and all 
shouted: ‘To Charles, Augustus, crowned of God, great and 
peace-making emperor of the Romans, may God give life and 
victory |” 

As Charles rose in surprise at this act, the pope adored him “ as 
emperors are accustomed to be adored.”’ 

Thus was inaugurated the Holy Roman Empire in the West; 
Charles was proclaimed and saluted as Augustus, the successor of 
Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, Constantine, Justinian, and all the rulers 
of the Roman world. Pope Leo and all the Roman people had pro- 
claimed that they had the same right to create the emperor as the 
senate and people of Constantinople. As a plain fact, the coronation 
of Charles was a repudiation by the West of the East. It brought the 
Franks into the closest connexion with the papacy, and created the 
Germanic Empire. And ever thereafter, though the emperor was 
invariably a German prince chosen by his fellows, he was no more 
than king of the Germans (or Romans) till he had been crowned by 
the pope. 


CHAPTER XXI 


CHARLEMAGNE AND THE EMPIRE 
By Bernarp Lorp Mawnnino, M.A. 


Charles's work failed apparently, yet it was one of the most glorious failures in history. He createa 
the idea of Europe at peace under one government, and he inaugurated the expansion of the Christian 
world in the West far beyond the limits of the ancient Roman empire. 


MAP of Europe at the beginning of the tenth century is the 
best commentary on the rule of Charles the Great, for a map 
at once makes clear the most important thing about Charles. 

There were but two considerable princes in the world, and Charles 
was oneof them. The Christian East was ruled from Constantinople, 
and Charles ruled the Christian West. This rough statement is, to 
be sure, not quite accurate; for although we may neglect Denmark 
and the Scandinavian peninsula as still heathen, and Africa and 
Spain asin Mohammedan hands, there did stand outside the domain 
of Charles the British Isles and some small Christian states in the 
north of the Spanish peninsula. But these were not very serious 
exceptions. Charles was the only ruler in the West in whose lands 
Christian civilization was flourishing and developing. He had 
toined into one political body almost the whole of the Christian 
West for the first time since the barbarians broke into the Empire, 
and the result was to give Europe what it had lacked for four 
hundred years—a western centre. 

If we try to tell the story of the four centuries that separate 
Theodosius the Great from Charles the Great we can find a con- 
tinuous thread only in the story of Constantinople, because Con- 
stantinople was for that period the only centre for the secular life of 
Christendom. Sometimes the emperor in Constantinople was weak, 
sometimes he was strong; sometimes he was losing territory, some- 
times he was gaining it; but though it is a story of different rulers 
and varying fortune, it turns always on the same government, the 
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same state, the same people. In the West during those four cen- 
turies all was different. For the inhabitants of Italy and France and 
Spain there was no such continuous story. Peoples and govern- 
ments come and go, making a great noise—invading, conquering, 
ruling—but they disappear before they have even outlined the 
boundaries of their realms. Odoacer, Theodoric, Syagrius, the 
Lombard kings of Italy, the Visigothic kings of Spain, the Vandal 
kings of Africa: about none of them can we group the events of the 
four hundred years. Only in the East, round the ASgean Sea and 
in the valleys of Asia Minor, rich in the unbroken traditions and the 
unwasted stores of two thousand years of civilized life, do we find 
a society strong enough to endure from generation to generation. 

All that Charles altered. By assuming the imperial title he 
claimed for the West that it was no longer a mere appendage of the 
East, and his vigorous rule made the claim good. Gathering round 
himself whatever of Christian civilization the heathen and the infidel 
had left, he gave to the West a centre and a continuity of its own. 
After his death his domain suffered many disasters: invasion, weak- 
ness, division; but none could doubt henceforth that Western 
Europe was working out its own fate. 

Apart from the effects on education and culture, we can distin- 
guish three main results of Charles’s work: first, for the peoples who 
were to become the French and the Germans; second, for the 
Church in the West; third, for the union of Italy and Germany 
called the Holy Roman Empire. 

For the Christian people north of the Alps the reign of Charles 
was a turning-point, because under him they ceased to be on the 
defensive. Ever since the defeat of Roman troops by the German 
Arminius in a.p. g had forced the Romans to be content with a 
frontier along the Rhine, the most that people on the Roman side 
of this frontier had hoped for was to hold their own. ‘This for about 
four centuries they were able to do, but in the four centuries imme- 
diately preceding Charles’s coronation they had had less success. 
Barbarian tribes from north and central Germany had crossed the 
frontier and disturbed the Roman way of life in Gaul. Charles, who 
ruled on both sides of the Rhine, understood that if tribes from the 
north and east were not to press his kingdom out of existence he 
must make his frontier on the German side secure. He was not 
tempted to easy conquests in Spain and Africa as the Goths and 
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Vandals had been, for the Moslem Emirate of Cordova barred that 
path to the Mediterranean. He faced about and attempted the 
harder expansion of his territory to the north and east. His most 
serious military undertaking was not the conquest of North Italy, 
but the less dramatic Saxon war drawn out for more than thirty 
years, Victory in this was worth any price, because it was decisive. 
Later invaders from North and Central Europe never entirely undid 
the work of Charles; however annoying and destructive, they did 
not overwhelm West Europe as the invaders of the fifth and sixth 
centuries had done. Christianity and the civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean world ceased to shrink. Farther north and east every year went 
the Christian missionaries and the Latin culture; Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Pomerania, Poland, Prussia accepted the yoke of Christ 
and the heritage of the Cesars. To establish close connexion be- 
tween North and South Europe, to make the two one in thought 
and sympathy and ways of life was one of the greatest achievements 
of the Middle Ages, and in this, because he faced the problem of 
his north-east frontier, Charles had no small part. 

A second achievement of the Middle Ages was the building of the 
Western or Latin Church on the Roman model. In the course of the 
Middle Ages the Latin Church came to have a system of govern- 
ment independent of secular powers, with its carefully graded 
hierarchy spread all over Western Europe, taking orders with more 
or less respect from the central organization at Rome. The bishop 
of old Rome became an independent international power, while the 
bishop of New Rome (Constantinople) remained the religious head 
of a capital city. The bishop of New Rome never became an inde- 
pendent power in the East, for the emperor was always beside him. 
Italy did not provide itself with an effective secular government 
which might have acted permanently as a similar check on the 
popes, because at the moment when such a government appeared 
most likely to establish itself and unite Italy—when the Lombards 
held the north of Italy and were squeezing Byzantine authority out 
of the centre and south—Charles destroyed the Lombard kingdom. 
As long as a powerful emperor like Charles ruled North Italy, the 
pope’s position was not unlike that of the bishop of New Rome; but 
in Italy the destructive part of Charles’s efforts was more lasting than 
his constructive work. His successors were usually too feeble to 
control the popes, and he had left no one else to do so. In this way 
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the Western Church laid the foundation of that tradition of inde- 
pendence of the State which many Protestant churches inherited 
at the Reformation, and which has ever since distinguished the 
religious life of the West from that of the East. 

And lastly Charles created the Holy Roman Empire, that attempt 
to unite the lands north and south of the Alps under a common 
government. It was a failure, the most glorious in history. Many 
men have complained that the revival of the imperial idea pre- 
vented the Germans and the Italians from building strong national 
states for themselves as the English and the French did in the 
Middle Ages. That is one side of the picture, but there is another. 
It was this very absence of a strong national government which gave 
the Italian cities their opportunity of developing, like the cities of 
ancient Greece, freely on their own lines; and, with the artistic 
treasures of Florence, Venice, and Milan before us, can we regret 
that Italy took the course it did ? The Holy Roman Empire, too, 
preserved in Europe the name of Rome and with it the memory 
that men of different speech and race can live in peace together 
under one government; for many centuries it prevented men from 
imagining that the nation-state caring for nothing outside itself is 
the only ideal in politics. Men were indeed more enthusiastic in 
discussing how this international state should be ruled than in work- 
ing to make it strong, but the disputes of popes and emperors pro- 
duced a rich controversial literature in which political philosophy 
was discussed as it had not been since the days of Aristotle. Best 
of all, the Holy Roman Empire inspired one of the greatest of 
poems, the “ Divine Comedy” of Dante. This, and more, we can 
see foreshadowed as we watch the Christmas coronation of Charles 
the Great in old St. Peter’s Church. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE DARK AGES 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The time here treated is one of decline. Everything seemed going backward, yet Christianity was 
doing its best to arrest the ebb of civilization. In the end the tide turned, 


ROM the coronation of Charles the Great as emperor to the 

middle of the eleventh century the historian has to see the 

world as in days of fog and mist. The temptation is, as in a 
long season of bad weather, to yield to despair and to declare it use- 
less to take any interest in a world so dark, so ignorant, so apparently 
debased. Probably, however, at no period in its long history were 
the achievements of Christianity greater than at this time, and it 1s 
no exaggeration to say that, but for the Church, civilization could 
not have survived. The ignorance and superstition of the age is 
more than accounted for by the fact that no Christian country was 
free from barbarian invasions, which swept away churches, cities, 
and monasteries. 

England is but one example. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
the Anglo-Saxon race produced men of universal learning in Bede 
and Alcuin; missionaries in Willibrod, the apostle of Holland, and 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany ; famous schools, as at York; 
bishops like St. Wilfrid. Then came the Danish invasions, and by 
the middle of the ninth century, according to King Alfred, hardly 
a priest south of the Thames knew the meaning of the words which 
he recited when he said Mass. The Danes harried England, the 
Normans from the coasts of Norway ravaged what afterwards 
became France, and the Hungarians harassed Germany. 

Charles the Great had left a tolerably organized empire, in which 
he had constantly laboured to educate and civilize his subjects. 
After the death of his feeble son, Louis the Pious, the empire was 
continually being divided among membersof the Carolingian family, 
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and Gaul and Germany became the theatre of incessant civil war. 
There was no strong power to hold society together, except religion, 
which was forced in the prevailing distress to take refuge in the 
monasteries. And at its centre, at any rate in the West, religion was 
at its lowest ebb, despite the fact that kings and princes from every 
land were among the devout pilgrims to the capital of Christendom. 

There was at least one pope of commanding character and talents 
in the ninth century, Nicholas the Great (858-867), and other 
worthy men; but the papal reigns between 816 and 999 were, as a 
rule, too brief for most popes to leave anything but a name behind. 
In this period there were forty-four popes, some of whom came to 
violent ends. At times the appointments were made by the turbu- 
lent and factious barons of Rome and its vicinity, who nominated 
men, often no better, if not worse, than themselves. The degrada- 
tion of the papacy was a most serious menace to the Christian cause 
in Western Europe. 

Even the Mohammedan world was on the decline: the secular 
headship of the caliphs came to an end in 861; and of the Arab race, 
which had done such wonders in the two preceding centuries, little 
more is heard. The two remaining centres of civilization were Con- 
stantinople, where the Empire was rapidly recovering, and Cordova, 
in Spain, then the focus of Moslem culture. 

There is little to be said about the condition of the people at this 
time. Their life had become almost purely agricultural; and fortu- 
nate indeed was the peasant who could sow and reap and eat the 
fruit of his labour, exposed as he was not only to the inroads of the 
armies of hostile peoples but to the incessant petty wars of local 
magnates and the terrors of a sudden influx of barbarian horsemen. 
The lower classes were either actual slaves, chattels in the hands of 
their owners, or serfs bound to the soil. The cities of a later period 
had not yet come into existence; and the few craftsmen plied their 
trade in the monastery or the castle. 

A proof of the deadness of the age, and also of the difficulties of 
communication, is furnished by the rarity of councils in the tenth 
century. Later, in the twelfth century, for example, there was an 
assembly of bishops to legislate for the Church almost annually. In 
the tenth century there were only seventeen councils in the whole of 
the Western world, and not one of any serious importance. 

The few canons which were enacted prove that the Church was 
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subject to every kind of exaction by the lay lords, that many of the 
abbots were laymen, who never dreamed of practising monastic dis- 
cipline themselves, that the crime of selling Christians into slavery 
was common, and that trials for witchcraft and other crimes by hot 
water and hot iron were regulated by the Church. The only doc- 
trinal matter alluded to, and that only in one canon, is that of 
whether the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father only, which 
was the Greek view, or from the Father and the Son, which was the 
Latin view. 

Turning to the few bright spots in this dreary age, the lives of a 
few of its great men may be selected—Pope Nicholas the Great, 
Alfred the Great of England, the Emperor Otto the Great, and 
his son and grandson, both named Otto. 

Pope Nicholas (858-867) is remarkable for the part he took in 
three important affairs, always with far-reaching consequences. 
From two he emerged with the highest possible credit to himself, 
and in the third he did much to lay the foundations of papal 
absolutism. 

The first was the controversy between Ignatius and Photius, the 
rival patriarchs of Constantinople, in which the pope advanced the 
usual claim to supreme authority, and which will be set out in detail 
when we come to the story of the breach between the Eastern and 
Western Churches. 

Almost as dangerous to the papal supremacy as the power of Con- 
stantinople was the secular authority of the great prelates of Gaul 
and Germany, whom the emperors and kings had made into terri- 
torial princes, just as Pepin and Charles the Great had done to the 
popes. Their remoteness from Rome, and their political import- 
ance, made them strive for complete independence, yielding the 
pope no more than lip-service. Nicholas was compelled to with- 
stand them; and the way in which he did so enhanced the prestige 
of his office, for the Germans were clearly in the wrong. 

Lothair, king of Lorraine, was married to Teutberga, of whom 
he became weary. He transferred his affections to a lady named 
Walrada. Being desirous to divorce his wife, Lothair sought the 
aid of the German bishops, and Teutberga was declared guilty and 
forced to do penance. Nicholas espoused the cause of this unhappy 
woman. Undaunted by the threats of Lothair’s royal relatives, he 
forced the powerful archbishops of Treves and Cologne to reverse 
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their decision, and submit themselves to him. Even Hincmar of 
Rheims, famous for his learning and eminence, had to yield to 
the inflexible pope. 

At this time a body of laws appeared which had almost as much 
influence on the development of the papal power as Constantine’s 
Donation. Codes of Church law had been made since the fifth 
century. First came a collection of papal decrees from the time of 
Pope Siricius; these were followed by the decree of the authentic 
councils compiled by Isidore of Seville, the most famous bishop of 
the old Spanish Church. To these, bearing the honoured name of 
Isidore, were added the decrees of all the popes from Clement I in 
the first century. These are the famous False or Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals, as they are sometimes called. This audacious forgery, 
which no one now pretends to defend, was long accepted as part of 
the law of the Church. It represents the early popes as legislating in 
the first days as their remote successors aspired to do later. It 
assumes the right of the Roman see to regulate every action of a 
Christian’s life, and declares it to have been exercised from the first. 
But not only does it exalt the pope, it lays the greatest stress on the 
sanctity, the rights, and the immunities of the clergy. 

The chief interest in the Decretals to the historian is that they 
indicate not merely what the popes later claimed for themselves, but 
what many were anxious to claim for them. For, whatever they are, 
they are not papal productions, nor is Nicholas [ in any way respon- 
sible for them. He only knew of them, if he did at all, at the very 
end of his life. They were not used at Rome till much later. It has 
been suggested that, as the Decretals probably were fabricated in 
northern Europe, their object may have been to exalt the authority 
of Rome at the expense of the great archbishops, whose arbitrary 
power was unsupportable to the clergy and even to the inferior 
bishops. At any rate, the reverence for Rome was very great, and 
the belief in the efficacy of a pilgrimage thither almost unbounded, 
and the right to appeal from injustice at home to the acknowledged 
head of the Christian world was naturally prized. 

Nicholas the Great’s character may be summed up in the words of 
an old writer: ‘‘ Since the days of Gregory I to our time sat no high- 
priest on the throne of St. Peter compared to Nicholas. He tamed 
kings and tyrants, and ruled the world like a sovereign; to holy 
bishops and clergy he was mild and gentle; to the wicked and 
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unconverted a terror; so that we might truly say a new Elias arose 
in him.” 

The long reign (871-g01) of Alfred the Great in the south of 
England illustrates the misery of a European country exposed to 
constant incursions of barbarians, and the way in which an able and 
thoroughly Christian monarch sought to remedy them. Alfred is 
still regarded as the best man who ever sat on the English throne, 
and generations have taken pleasure in the stories of his boyhood, 
and the perilous adventures of his early days. To this day chil- 
dren still delight in the story of his being, as king, scolded by the 
peasant’s wife for letting her cakes burn as he sat, a fugitive, 
brooding by her fire. 

Few, however, realize that the state of things in England in 
Alfred’s early days was almost universal in Europe. The Danish 
pirates were everywhere, running up the navigable rivers, sacking 
towns and monasteries, retreating temporarily for heavy bribes, and 
violating all agreements with the characteristic perfidy of bar- 
barians. The ill-organized native armies were powerless against foes 
so active, so treacherous, so ubiquitous. Alfred, a king without an 
army, almost without subjects, had to gather a small force, which 
grew into an army, and at last was able to gain a decisive victory. 
His wisdom was shown in his treatment of the Danes. At the peace 
of Wedmore he persuaded their chief to accept Christianity, and 
divided England between the Saxons and the invaders. 

The Danes settled as cultivators of the soil and rapidly inter- 
mingled with the earlier inhabitants. Alfred then reorganized his 
dominions, built ships, encouraged trade, and, above all, he pro- 
moted education, translating into Anglo-Saxon native works, such 
as Bede’s “‘ Latin History of the English Nation,” as well as foreign 
books, such as Boethius’s “‘ Consolations of Philosophy.”” Here and 
elsewhere the rapidity with which a people revived after a barbarian 
invasion is remarkable. A curious example of this is found in Asser’s 
‘* Life of Alfred.’’ The king found that none of his nobles was will- 
ing to enter upon the monastic life, and the biographer ascribes this 
to their great prosperity. 

Not more than a generation after Alfred’s settlement of the Danes 
in England came Charles the Simple’s agreement with their kins- 
men, the Northmen, in France. By granting, in 911, what became 
Normandy to Rolf, the leaderof the northern “ pirates,” who shortly 
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afterwards accepted baptism, the king of France secured a faithful 
vassal and comparative immunity from raids by the sea kings of the 
North. It was the settlement of these adventurers on the land that 
presages the end of the age of wandering. 

In the tenth century Germany was being relieved from invasion 
by a mighty dynasty of Saxon kings, the first of whom was Henry, 
called “‘ the Fowler.” 

Speaking generally, the Frankish realm over which Charles the 
Great had reigned was becoming twofold; the western part con- 
sisted of the provinces of Roman Gaul and was adopting a language 
akin to Latin ; the Eastern portion retained the Teutonic dialect. 
Out of this division of the Carolingian Empire eventually sprang 
the two great nations of France and Germany. Early in the tenth 
century, as the line of the Carolingians had died out in the East, the 
nobility chose first Conrad, Duke of Franconia, and afterwards 
Henry the Fowler, Duke of Saxony, as king of Germany. 

Till 962 Conrad (g11-918), Henry (918-936), and Otto the 
Great (936-973) were content to be kings of Germany. Conrad 
proved unable to hold his own amid the rivalries of the princes, and 
when he died recommended the choice of his enemy Henry of 
Saxony as the only man equal to the task. Henry and his son Otto 
proved worthy of the advice of their predecessor. They drove back 
the Hungarians; encouraged the Germans—who delighted in free- 
dom of the forest—to entrench themselves in fortified castles, which 
the barbarian horsemen could not capture; brought the people to a 
sense of nationality, and helped to make Germany the most powerful 
country in Western Europe. 

One of the most difficult paradoxes of the tenth, and part of the 
eleventh, century is the reverence which the Church and city of 
Rome inspired, and the utter anarchy into which they had fallen. 
The scandals recorded by the chroniclers are wellnigh unbelievable, 
and it is sufficient to say that in the first part of the tenth century the 
real power which appointed popes was in the hands of two great 
ladies of infamous character, Theodora and her daughter Marozia. 
Marozia promoted one of her sons to the papacy as John XI; 
another, named Alberic, succeeded in becoming master of the city 
of Rome. 

After ruling the city for twenty-five years, Alberic died in 955, 
bequeathing his power to his son Octavian, a lad of nineteen. 
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Octavian was at once elected pope, and took (one of the first on 
record to do so) a new name, John XII. As Octavian he appears to 
have ruled the city, and as John XII the Church. 

The frightful disorder of Italy, the crimes of its princes, and the 
scandals of Rome, caused the people to desire that the aid of 
the German king Otto should be invoked, and that he as a new 
Charles the Great should heal the evils of the time. 

Otto visited Italy, first in 951, when he delivered from captivity, 
and afterwards married, his consort Adelaide. When he visited 
Rome again, ten years later, he was given the imperial crown by 
John XII. But the pope and the emperor, as was customary, soon 
quarrelled, and then a flood of accusations poured in against the 
pontiff. When one recollects that John XII took his pleasures and 
privileges as a secular prince far more seriously than his clerical 
obligations, no surprise need be felt at some of the grave moral 
charges. Still, the main accusations were that he had said Mass and 
did not communicate himself, that he had not used the sign of the 
cross when he recited Matins, and he had invoked heathen gods, 
Jupiter and Venus, when he played dice. A council was held by the 
emperor, but John went out with his bow and arrows to hunt, and 
would not attend. He was deposed after sending a message to the 
assembly which showed, for all its crudeness, no lack of power to 
make his meaning clear: 

‘* John the bishop, the servant of the servants of God, to all the 
bishops. We have heard that you wish to set up another pope. By 
God Almighty, if you do this, I excommunicate you, and you won’t 
then have the power to say Mass, nor to ordain nobody.” 

John’s Roman accusers were soon tired of Otto and his Germans, 
and brought their pope back. Soon after, if we may credit the 
chronicler, this disreputable pontiff was “ struck by the Devil so that 
he died of his wound after eight days; but by instigation of the same 
he never received the Eucharist as a viaticum ”’ (preparation for his 
journey beyond this life). At any rate, Otto as emperor was then 
enabled to extort from the Romans a promise that in future he 
should have a veto on all papal elections. 

Otto I’s visits to Rome and his coronation as emperor are as 
important as those of Charles the Great, though less known. The 
old Carolingian Empire was a thing of the past, and Otto had 
created a new order. From henceforth the elected king of Germany 
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could go to Rome and claim to be crowned as Emperor of the 
Romans. This election—not an hereditary right—was at first 
theoretically by the choice of the people, but in process of time the 
choice was vested in seven electors: three archbishops—of Mainz, 
Treves, and Cologne—and four laymen, the hereditary officials of 
the imperial household, all princes of the Empire. 

But Germany paid dearly for this honour. From the days of Otto 
her chief ruler was responsible for Italy and for the protection of the 
Roman Church and city. This led to endless disputes with the pope; 
to expeditions to Rome, always, chiefly because of the climate, 
fatal to the Teutonic armies; it caused brawls and revolutions at every 
coronation, the neglect of the German kingdom and the rise of local 
princes who refused to submit to a sovereign frequently absent. This 
fact is a clue to many an event in the history of the medieval Church 
in Europe. 

Otto II succeeded to the position of his father as did his son, 
Otto ITI, one of the most romantic figures in the history of his time. 
Succeeding as a mere child, the third Otto was full of the dreams of 
a restored Empire with Rome as his capital. Aided by Gerbert, the 
most learned man in the world, whom he made pope, Otto III hoped 
to restore the glories of his predecessor. But the emperor died in 
1002 and the papacy was destined, for nearly half a century, to a 
period of greater degradation than ever, though only to rise to a 
power and influence it had not yet known. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


DAWN OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Pror. F. J. Foaxres Jacxson, D.D. 


Community life, in this instance represented by the monasteries, prepored the way for better things. 
These encouraged education and a higher morality. Never were missions more successful. 


F the record of the Christian religion in the days of barbarism 

contained nothing but the history of public events, of the 

doings of popes, princes, and prelates, and the proceedings of 
councils, the survival of the faith would have been a miracle. But 
the spirit of the religion of Christ is superior to any organization in 
which it is enshrined, and it is not, as a rule, those who occupy the 
highest places in the Church who are the main cause of its pre- 
servation. The points on which the condition of any society of 
Christians may be tested are rather the reality of its spiritual life, the 
display of efforts to diffuse its influence for good, evidence of mental 
activity, and the desire and power to remedy abuses which have 
crept in during the past. 

The spiritual life of the early Middle Ages has to be sought for 
chiefly in the monasteries, and the tenth century was paving the way 
for the great revival of the “ religious ” life in the eleventh. The 
destruction of the abbeys by the Norsemen had almost annihilated 
the best traditions of monasticism; but these were revived by the 
foundation of the abbey of Cluny in the centre of France. The 
founder was William the Pious, Duke of Aquitania, who, in gro, 
made it a Benedictine abbey and placed Berno over it as the first 
abbot. The Rule of Benedict being considered too easy, that of 
Cluny was made severe; and, unlike the Benedictine order, which 
gave every monastery practical liberty and power to manage its own 
affairs, all the Cluniac Foundations were subject to the parent house, 
so that the Abbot of Cluny attained a position of immense influence 
as the head of a new order, full of zeal and enthusiasm. The church 
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of the abbey of Cluny was the largest north of the Alps; in length it 
was only surpassed by the old St. Peter’s, which still stood on the 
Vatican Hill. The Cluniac was the first reformed Order, and antici- 
pated the golden age of new monastic rules by nearly two centuries. 
It could boast of having trained some of the greatest of the popes: 
possibly Gregory VII, certainly Urban II, the pope of the First 
Crusade, and Paschal II, who settled the controversy with the 
Empire about clerical appointments, were trained at Cluny. 

It is difficult to see whence a deepening of the spiritual life could 
have proceeded except from the monasteries. The bishops were too 
much involved in temporal matters; the people with their priests 
were too ignorant, and lived in such constant danger that little pro- 
gress on their part was possible. It was only in the life of large com- 
munities that religion or culture had the chance to flourish. England 
is a notable example of this, in the monastic revival brought about 
by Dunstan and his friends. Around Dunstan a vast amount of 
legend has collected, and he has been represented as a fanatic and 
unscrupulous promoter of monkish superstition; but his period of 
ascendancy was one of great prosperity for his countrymen, and it 
seems certain that his zeal for monastic discipline was combined with 
a desire to deepen religious life and to promote education. The 
years of his tenure of the see of Canterbury (960-988) were marked 
by good government and progress throughout the land. 

The Church needed men trained by an iron discipline to lift 
religion out of the degradation into which it had fallen, and if at 
times monastic zeal outran discretion, this need cause no surprise. 
One of the greatest reformers of the Church in Italy came from a 
community in which monastic austerity was pushed to an extreme 
which would be considered absolute lunacy. The hermits of Fonte 
Avellana were famous for the ruthless way in which they adminis- 
tered what is known as the “‘ discipline,” i.e. self-scourging. During 
the recitation of the hundred and fifty psalms of David they admin- 
istered thousands of lashes. One of their number, Peter Damiani, 
has gone down to posterity as the type of an unreasonable monk, 
harsh in his judgments and in his methods. True, he wrote a book 
on the vices of the clergy, so outspoken as to shock the feelings of 
an age in which refinement of language was almost unknown, and 
to arouse the regret of Pope Leo IX, whose austerity was undeni- 
able; but in other respects Peter Damiani ranks high as a Christian 
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mystic, a man of culture, and a strong opponent of the relaxation of 
discipline and of the secular policy of otherwise unworldly pontiffs. 
These strange contrasts are characteristic of a period in which good 
men showed a fanatic zeal, a lack of self-restraint, which seems in- 
congruous to-day. It is, however, undeniable that monastic disci- 
pline of a very severe type was indispensable to the much-needed 
reformation of the Church and to the production of a type of Chris- 
tianity capable of redeeming Europe from the barbarism into which 
it had long fallen. 

In theory, the life of a monk was one of constant contemplation, 
broken by lengthy services and intervals of labour. But in its best 
days the monks displayed a noble inconsistency; their houses were 
homes of learning and centres of missionary activity; and it was only 
when they became the comfortable homes of the devout and ignor- 
ant that they degenerated. When the Church is most energetic, 
speculative opinions are almost sure to be advanced, with the in- 
evitable consequence that heresies arise, if only because active minds 
will not rest contented with the conventional interpretations of 
difficult religious questions. The result is, naturally, difference of 
opinion; and when unanimity is deemed needful, all but one view 
must be condemned as heretical. Yet without divergence of opinion 
there can be no mental activity. 

In these centuries of apathy, a controversy raged from time to 
time which touched one of the points on which the Christian con- 
science was most sensitive: the mystery of the Sacrament of the 
Altar. It was in many respects a new one, because in earlier days it 
had been generally agreed that the words of Jesus, ‘ This is My 
body” and “ This is My blood,” must be taken with due rever- 
ence and not discussed. But, speaking very generally, Western 
Fathers of almost equal authority had made two opinions possible. 
Ambrose had laid special stress on the Presence being chiefly due 
to the action of the priest, and the great Augustine of Hippo had 
stressed the faith of the worshipper. But the Presence was accepted 
by all, the tendency being to give it constantly more and more 
materiality. The magical effect of the Sacrament was often empha- 
sized at the expense of its spiritual efficacy ; and, as a protest, attempts 
were made to combat the materialist tendency. 

The first was that of Ratramn, a monk of Corbie in the ninth cen- 
tury, who was answered by another in the same monastery named 
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Paschasius Radbert. The second attempt came later from Berengar, 
in the eleventh century. He was a famous teacher of Tours, and 
during his long life his opinions were respected by the more ortho- 
dox ecclesiastics. Several councils were held, and Berengar only 
saved himself by his explanations and recantations. It is very re- 
markable that Hildebrand (later Pope Gregory VII), though the 
strongest supporter of priestly authority, was always on the side of 
leniency towards Berengar. 

From the monasteries also came the protest against the corruption 
of the Church, the worst aspect of which was its shameless venality. 
All great positions—abbacies, bishoprics, even the papal office— 
were purchasable. The princes of Europe had great power in influ- 
encing all elections, and could refuse to admit to the Estates of the 
Church anyone of whom they disapproved. Asa rule, their anxiety 
was not to secure the best man, but the highest bidder. 

The method of appointment to bishoprics led to the evil. Theo- 
retically, the bishop was chosen by the people, and he was actually 
consecrated by his brother bishops. The mode of election of a 
bishop, even in early times, was not the same everywhere; but, 
speaking generally, election seems to have been by the community 
of baptized Christians. At times, for instance in the fourth century 
in Rome and also at Milan, an election was accompanied with dis- 
order, or was decided by popular acclamation. Gradually, however, 
the emperor or temporal ruler acquired a considerable voice in the 
matter. The tendency later was to lodge election in the clergy of 
the church over which the bishop presided, subject to the approval 
of the emperor, king, or local potentate. 

In the period under consideration the feudal system prevailed, 
and the policy of the Germanic sovereigns had been to create great 
territorial bishoprics and abbacies with temporal authority and 
obligations. The lesser princes followed their example and the 
landed clergy became a sort of feudal nobility owing personal ser- 
vice to some overlord. Naturally, the prince desired the vassal 
bishop or abbot to be a man who would serve his purposes, as he 
was entrusted with cities and castles, and was responsible for raising 
a feudal army. Secular considerations were often preferred to 
spiritual ones, nor were the rulers of Europe able to resist the 
temptation of treating their religious benefices like other feudal ones, 
and exacting a large sum of money before bestowing them. In 
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addition to this, every person entering upon the estates belonging to 
his clerical office had to do homage to the temporal ruler and become 
his “‘ man,”’ pledged to his service. He was then “invested ’’ with 
the symbols of his dignity, in the case of a bishop with ring and 
staff. 

Although the popes were not feudally dependent, being sovereign 
in their own dominions, yet the elections to the greatest see on earth 
are illustrative of the dangerous position of the clergy and the 
corruption of the age. In the tenth century the choice of John XII 
was an extreme example of appointment, virtually at the hands of 
corrupt local potentates; it brought about the intervention of Otto 
the Great. For many centuries the invariable custom was to choose 
one of the Roman clergy, either a priest or a deacon; never a bishop. 
The first time a bishop was made pope a scene so extraordinary took 
place that it cannot be passed over in silence. 

In 891 Formosus was elected. He was a member of the Roman 
clergy, being a bishop of Porto and a suffragan of the pope. After 
his death his successor had his body exhumed, dressed in the papal 
robes, and solemnly degraded for having left his bishopric for that 
of Rome. The corpse was then thrown into the Tiber, but was 
afterwards honourably interred. 

During the tenth century two bishops of Ravenna were made 
popes as John X and Sylvester IJ, and in the next century, after the 
papacy had for a time been in the hands of the counts of Tusculum, 
the Germans again interfered, and Henry III, as emperor, in the 
hope of reforming the Church, appointed northern prelates to fill 
the papal throne. Many of these were good men, but their reigns 
were too short to effect much, and it was felt to be a scandal that the 
head of the Church should be nominated by a lay ruler. 

In 1059, under Nicholas II, a council was held which decreed 
that from henceforward the pope should be chosen by the cardinal- 
bishops and approved by the clergy, and that he must be a member 
of the Roman clergy, unless the electors felt that an outside prelate 
was necessary to the welfare of the Church. This was one of the 
most momentous steps in the reformation of the papacy. The elec- 
tion was subsequently vested in all the Roman cardinals, and they 
are still—at least nominally—the local bishops and the priests or 
deacons of the leading churches in the city. 

From this time forward, literally for centuries, the high character 
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of the supreme pontiffs was established, and a series of really great 
popes was the result. The faults of some of them are sufficiently 
prominent, but they were those of ecclesiastics against whom no 
charge of irregularity of life could be brought. Each successive pope 
was a man of mature age, experienced in affairs, often a monk at 
heart, free from self-seeking, rarely guilty of favouring his kinsmen. 
If he proved harsh, arbitrary, or even cruel or unscrupulous, it was 
because of his undue zeal for the interests of the Church. It is to 
this reform of Nicholas II that the papacy owes much of its immense 
influence for years to come. 

But the monastic zealots, in their condemnation of what was 
really the most deadly heresy of the age, simony (the sin of Simon 
Magus), or the purchasing of clerical positions and responsibility, 
traced the decadence of the Church to the marriage of the clergy, 
which in some places was almost universal. 

This is a most difficult subject to discuss, because it is almost 
impossible to avoid giving offence. It is sufficient here to observe 
that from a very early time the celibate state had been regarded as 
the more excellent way, that marriage was looked upon as a neces- 
sary concession to human weakness, to which the clergy should be 
superior. Accordingly, in the East the bishops were compelled to 
be unmarried, and the parish clergy ordered to take wives before 
ordination. In the West the popular prejudice was against married 
priests, with the result that many formed irregular connexions. In 
the controversy which ensued these were considered, strange as it 
may appear, less guilty than those who openly married before the 
world. The first were sinners whose frailty might be condoned; the 
others heretics who added defiance of the Church to incontinency. 
The view of the extreme party of reform was that every priest should 
be virtually a monk, cut off from all human relationship and bound 
only to the service of the Church. This would certainly prevent a 
married clergy becoming a separate order, and handing down bene- 
fices, even bishoprics, from father to son; it would make thereby for 
the independence of the Church, which was so earnestly desired ; 
but the struggle was long and bitter. 

The contest was waged chiefly in Lombardy, where the clergy 
were, as a rule, openly married. The leader was the Archbishop of 
Milan, who maintained that the opponents of clerical marriage were 
no better than heretics, and declared that he was acting with the 
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authority of Ambrose, the great saint of the Milanese church. The 
celibate party was supported by Peter Damiani, Bishop Anselm of 
Lucca (afterwards Pope Alexander IT), and Hildebrand, who was 
fated to assert the authority of the Church over mankind as Gregory 
VII. From henceforward the marriage of priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons was forbidden in Western Christendom, but not by an 
irrevocable decree; since the Roman Church recognizes a married 
clergy among the Uniats, those adherents of the Oriental rite who 
acknowledge the authority of the pope. 

The great achievement of the Church in the Dark Ages was its 
missionary success. All the countries of modern Europe had been 
overrun by heathen barbarians, and every invading people had 
accepted Christianity. Bulgars, Slavs, Russians in the East, Danes, 
Swedes, and Normans in the West, had come as destroyers and had 
ended as founders of churches and monasteries. It is hardly too 
much to say that the territory lost to Christianity by the Moslem 
onslaught down to 712, the date of the conquest of Spain, had been 
regained elsewhere by the year 1000. 

One of the most numerous and certainly one of the most wide- 
spread races in Europe is the Slavonic. The Slavs proper inhabited 
the marshes of White Russia, not far east of Warsaw. They were a 
mild, indolent peasant people who fell an easy prey to invading 
hordes of Avars, Bulgarians, and the Scandinavian adventurers who 
gave their name to Russia. So easy were these people to capture and 
sell in other nations, that the word “slave” originated from the 
number of Slavs in bondage throughout Europe. They were cruelly 
oppressed by their conquerors and transplanted to different parts of 
their dominions; but while the warlike races diminished the Slavs 
persistently increased and multiplied, and under some form or 
another gave their language to their masters. Thus, most of the lan- 
guages in Eastern Europe, including Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Serbian, Bulgarian are Slavonic. 

The founders of Slavonic Christianity were the brothers Cyril and 
Methodius, natives of Thessalonica. As Cyril was the librarian of 
the Patriarch Photius of Constantinople, he must have been a great 
scholar. The two brothers went first to the Crimea where they 
studied the Khazar language, but little came of their mission, except 
the discovery of the body of St. Clement, the early Bishop of Rome, 
who, so legend said, was exiled and died a martyr’s death in the days 
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of Trajan. About 864 they went to Moravia, where they preached 
with great success. Methodius became archbishop, and he and his 
brother gave the Slavs the Liturgy in their own language. To this 
day in Russia the language of religion is the old Slavonic in the 
alphabet devised by Cyril and Methodius. 

But the rivalry between the Slavs and their German neighbours 
extended to Christianity. Methodius was imprisoned by the Ger- 
man prelates, and the translation of the Liturgy was condemned as 
heretical. It was maintained that as only three languages—Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin—were on the superscription of the cross of Christ, 
so His sacrifice could only be offered in one of them. Methodius 
was supported by Pope John VIII and released. Bohemia, under its 
King Wenceslas, became Christian at the same time. Cyril and 
Methodius are said to have converted Bulgaria. In the legend 
Methodius was an artist who terrified the king, Bogoris, or Boris, by 
a picture he drew of the last judgment. The question whether Bul- 
garia belonged to the patriarchate of Rome or Constantinople was 
long debated. Eventually it became part of the Eastern Church. 

But a still greater triumph remained. In 989 Vladimir, a Russian 
prince, formally accepted Christianity at the hands of the monks and 
missionaries of Constantinople in his capital city of Kiev. 

At the end of the tenth century Hungary became Christian under 
the king, St. Stephen, who received from Pope Sylvester IT the title 
of “‘ Apostolic King,”’ and the gift of the “ holy crown.”” The same 
pope granted the Church of Poland the right of having its own 
archbishop. The first Christian king of Norway, Olaf, was con- 
verted at the same time. The most famous missionary to the Danes 
was St. Anschar, a monk of Corbie in the ninth century, who be- 
came archbishop, first of Hamburg and then of Bremen. Denmark, 
however, was not really a Christian country till the days of Canute 
(1014-1035). Thus the Europe of that day, except the thinly in- 
habited north and the eastern coast of the Baltic, was at least 
nominally Christian before the age of darkness had closed. 

Three great nations were now beginning to appear in Europe— 
France, England, and Spain—each having its important share in the 
development of Christianity. 

What is now known as France was a part of the Frankish Empire, 
whose centre was Aachen, in Germany. Francia was a small dis- 
trict around Paris, the duke of which, after the extinction of the 
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Carolingian dynasty, was acknowledged as king in 987. Slowly at 
first, and with infinite patience, these feeble kings made themselves 
masters of the domains of which they had been but nominal rulers, 
and consolidated the kingdom of France. Though the territory over 
which they ruled was less, and their rank was not as dignified, the 
kings of France ultimately became far more important in Europe 
than those of Germany, with their imposing title of Roman 
Emperor. 

By the Norman Conquest England was brought to greater unity 
with the Church at large, and into the full tide of European civiliza- 
tion. The conquerors for a time oppressed the subject race of 
Saxons, but very soon amalgamated with them to form a distinct 
nationality which gloried in the once despised name of Englishman. 

Spain, conquered with the greatest ease by the Moslem, was grad- 
ually becoming once more a Christian nation. The feeble remnant 
of Spaniards who had taken refuge from the Moors in the northern 
mountains had become a kingdom, and was slowly regaining the 
peninsula from the infidel. Trained in the hard school of adversity, 
the nation was preparing for a great destiny and for the time when 
it should add a new continent to the world. 

When the Roman polity was destroyed in Western Europe, the 
civilized world had for many centuries been threatened by an inrush 
of barbarians from the unexplored north and the tablelands of Asia. 
Waves of Scythians, Galate or Gauls, Cimbri and Teutones, Mar- 
comanni and Quadi and Goths—to enumerate those best known to 
the historian—had threatened to overwhelm the culture of the 
ancient world. Till the fifth century of the Christian era they had 
been held back; then the flood became irresistible. New nations 
appeared—Huns, Vandals, Lombards—some to settle, others to 
plunder and disappear. Suddenly a new conquering race came from 
the deserts of Arabia, preaching a new religion, and becoming well- 
nigh dominant in Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. Lastly, the 
pirates of the north came forth, irresistible, to burn, ravage, and 
destroy. But the one thing which they did not destroy was the 
Christian religion. The Church alone emerged triumphant, and the 
very nations which had laboured most to destroy its places of wor- 
ship, its monasteries, its very existence, became its staunchest 
supporters. 

By the eleventh century the days of the swarming of the nations 
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began to cease, and some of the peoples of modern Europe had 
begun to make their appearance. The Moslem had become less 
formidable now that the first fury of the Arab warriors was spent. 
In Europe, at least, Christianity appeared to be gaining ground. 
The Germanic Roman Empire was entering upon a new lease of 
life, the trading cities of the Mediterranean were becoming active. 
Intellectual interests showed signs of reviving. The Eastern and 
Western churches had parted company to the irreparable loss of 
both; but the papacy had shaken off its trammels and was prepared 
to unite and to dominate the Christian world over which it claimed 
authority. New problems were now before the Church: whether it 
could hold its own before the growing power of the Empire; 
whether it could adapt itself to the spirit of inquiry; whether it could 
control the fierce passions of the age; and above all whether it could 
bear the temptations which wealth and authority inevitably bring 
in their train. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


BREACH BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


By Pror. Frank Gavin, D.D., Pux.D. 


The ideals and temper of Oriental Christianity proved incompatible with the aims of the Western 
World. The difference, manifested in a dispute on comparatively trifling points of doctrine and 
discipline, has lasted for centuries. 4 more liberal spirit is demanded before it can be settled. 


HE final breach between Christian East and Christian West 

is only the consummation and perpetuation of a condition 

to which both churches, at Rome and Constantinople, had 
been accustomed. From comparatively early times, disputes due 
to the rivalry between the two sees arose and interrupted visible 
unity. After the year 343 the two churches remained apart for 
an aggregate of more than two centuries out of four and a half 
centuries. 

In the early part of the fifth century St. John “of the golden 
mouth,” Patriarch of Constantinople, died in exile after imperial 
persecution. He voiced his joy at sharing his Master’s disgrace in 
giving “‘ glory to God for all things.’’? Subsequent canonization 
restored his memory to the veneration of the East, but it in no wise 
repudiated imperial policy. In practice the “‘ New Rome,” Con- 
stantinople, regarded the Church as a portion of the State. The 
head of Eastern Christendom was regarded as a kind of Cabinet 
Minister, who held the portfolio of religion inthe Empire. Eastern 
Christianity was emphatically the established religion of the great 
‘““ Roman ” Empire of the East, from the time in 381 when heresy 
was denounced as treason. One result of this was that the Church 
seldom found itself able to pursue any policy independent of the 
interests of the State. Constantinople, in the Councils of 381 and 
4.51, Claimed the place of primacy next after old Rome, and in so 
doing was warmly supported by the secular power. The continuity 
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of the new Roman Empire with the old Roman Empire was a 
matter of principle with Eastern Christianity; in modern Greek (as 
well as in Turkish) ‘‘ Roman ”’ means what we mean by “ Greek.” 
As in the West the balance of power between the Church and the 
State lowered the supremacy of State over Church, by a kind of 
compensation the State in the East became more and more supreme. 
Imperial overlordship became in Constantinople an unquestioned 
tradition. To-day the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople feels 
himself to be the head of the Greek-speaking peoples of the 
world, and for all practical purposes the successor of the Roman 
Empire of the East. 

For many centuries the Church of the Eastern Empire was 
entirely Greek. Latin had come into the West as the Church lan- 
guage about the middle of the third century, supplanting Greek. 
To this day traces of this history may be found in the Kyrie eleison 
of the Latin Mass. It was the Greek Church which had produced a 
notable line of churchmen: Origen, the acute scholar and critic; 
Clement of Alexandria, the profound philosopher; Lucian of 
Antioch, the brilliant biblical scholar; Athanasius, the theological 
giant of the fourth century; and the original Cappadocian theolo- 
gians, Basil and the two Gregories; but it was also Greek-speaking 
Christianity which had produced the most notable heretics of 
antiquity. 

Western Christianity by the sixth century had become suspicious 
of Eastern thought; by reaction it had long become conservative 
as against the speculative thinking of the East. Many divergences 
between Eastern and Western Christianity had begun to be felt long 
before the bitter quarrels of the ninth century. There was the 
difference of language, and the inherent difficulty of translating 
from one to the other without involving new connotations in the 
words. There was the different political history of Rome and Con- 
stantinople: those relations to the State, in which they could, and 
did, pursue vastly different policies. Furthermore, as the years went 
on, various points of difference became exaggerated into principles; 
the use of unleavened bread, customary in the West, was repudiated 
on principle by the East; if the West venerated statues of saints, the 
East venerated kons only. Whereas in the West the instinct for 
regimentation developed and organized thought, action, and wor- 
ship, in the East, by reaction against the tendency to subtle and 
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speculative theology, ‘‘ Orthodoxy ”’ or right teaching, rather than 
Catholicity, came to be the great ideal. 

We have seen the growing claims of Constantinople and of 
Rome in collision toward the end of the sixth century, when Pope 
Gregory, who inspired the evangelization of one section of England 
not yet Christianized, strongly rebuked John IV, “the Faster,” 
Patriarch of Constantinople, for arrogating to himself the title of 
“Universal Archbishop.”” The Mohammedan invasion, however, 
served then to divert the course of mutual hostility between 
Constantinople and Rome. Under the pressure of that onslaught 
the imperialism of New Rome, added to its vast luxury and wealth, 
proved its undoing. Jerusalem, Alexandria (618), Syria (634-635), 
and Antioch, all fell to the Mohammedans, and the Roman Empire 
of the East was for a time reduced practically to Constantinople and 
its immediate environs. When the Emperor Leo III, greater in his 
achievement even than Charles Martel in his similar achievement at 
Tours, had stemmed the Mohammedan tide at Constantinople, he 
attempted in the course of his sweeping reforms to enter upon 
ecclesiastical matters under the pressure of fully realized necessity. 
There was a crying need for some method of counteracting the sim- 
plicity of Mohammedan propaganda, and of vindicating Eastern 
Christianity from the corrosive suspicion of idolatry. Leo’s step in 
setting himself strongly against the veneration of zkons was a direct 
method of meeting the Mohammedan propaganda. He almost suc- 
ceeded in making his programme effective. His policy was repudi- 
ated, and refusal to venerate zkons was denounced as heresy at 
Nicza in 787, nearly half a century after his death. 

Violent controversy raged for more than a century between 
Eastern and Western Christendom about the legitimacy of paying 
veneration to zkons. When the Empress Theodora, who restored the 
images to use in 842, retired from the Court of Constantinople in 
856, her son, Michael III, known as “‘ the Drunkard,” was under 
the tutelage of her brother, Bardas, as regent during Michael’s 
minority. Under the profligate uncle and the amenable nephew, the 
court became corrupt and vicious. The Church, under the saintly 
Patriarch Ignatius, who had been a monk and was the son of a 
former emperor, set itself against the evil conditions of the times. 
Ignatius thwarted Bardas in his designs of putting Theodora and her 
daughters away into a convent, and on Advent Sunday, 857, refused 
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Communion to this infamous regent, who was flaunting his sins 
unrepentantly before the world. Bardas and Michael satisfied their 
hatred by having Ignatius deposed and exiled. This dramatic 
moment offers a signal contrast to a parallel situation in the West. 
When Ambrose of Milan had refused Communion to the Emperor 
Theodosius, his act gained ecclesiastical endorsement; when Ignatius 
did the same thing five centuries later in the East, the Eastern Church 
repudiated his action. 

Photius, a layman, but the most learned scholar in the world, was 
chosen to succeed Ignatius on the Patriarchal throne of Constanti- 
nople. No one was better qualified than this highly gifted man, who 
might have been reckoned by all Christendom as worthy to rank in 
the great succession of Eastern Church Fathers, from Clement of 
Alexandria in the second century to John Damascus in the eighth 
century. Distinguished as a philosopher in a generation when 
philosophy was not the interest of the few, and displaying, as a 
theologian, qualities which bespeak genius, Photius manifested 
extraordinary ability as a statesman during the period of his rule 
over the Eastern Church. 

In six days Photius received in succession all the orders of the 
ministry, and on Christmas Day, 857, was consecrated Patriarch by 
one of the bitterest enemies of Ignatius. Every effort was made to 
induce Ignatius to resign, and the Government persecuted the 
bishops who supported him. A report of the situation was sent to 
Rome, to Pope Nicholas I (858-867). Both Photius and the Em- 
peror wrote to the pope, who sent two legates to Constantinople to 
investigate the situation. They happened to be a pair of unscrupu- 
lous men. On their arrival at Constantinople they fell in with the 
plans of Bardas’s party, accepted his gifts, and at the trial of Ignatius 
showed themselves entirely complacent to Bardas’s desires. Igna- 
tius’s deposition was confirmed. The legates, returning to Rome, 
arrived some months before Ignatius’s appeal to the pope reached 
him. When in 862 the pope examined the situation, he decided for 
Ignatius and repudiated the two unscrupulous legates. He threat- 
ened Photius with excommunication, vindicated Ignatius’s right to 
the see at Constantinople, and held firmly against the demands of 
the Emperor that he rescind this action. 

The strain of the situation was further intensified by the Bulgarian 
question. The Bulgarian King Bogoris had received baptism at 
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the hands of clergy from Constantinople. Later Photius wrote an 
encyclical to the Bulgarians on the Faith, but Bogoris, as his appeal 
shows, seemed to desire missionaries from Rome. The pope exerted 
himself to send deputies to Bulgaria in answer to the king’s request, 
and this action of the Latin Church was construed by the Greeks as 
a transgression of their rights. 

By this time the two great patriarchates which had survived the 
Mohammedan conquests as vital foci of Church authority, Rome 
and Constantinople, had each become traditionally irritated with the 
growing claims of the other. Rome had great prestige; but Con- 
stantinople presided over a very extensive and far more populous 
and civilized jurisdiction than old Rome. Nearly everything that 
emanated from either see was the cause of friction to the other. 
Suspicion and dislike ripened into open hostility. 

This was markedly evident in the year 867, when Photius sent 
an encyclical to the Eastern Patriarchs on the general subject of 
Latin abuses. The five points of his indictment of the Latin Church 
are: (1) observing Saturday as a fast; (2) allowing people to eat flesh 
food and animal products (/acticinia—milk, cream, butter, eggs, and 
the like) in the first week of Lent; (3) refusing to allow priests as well 
as bishops to administer the sacrament of Confirmation; (4) denying 
the right of marriage before ordination to priests; (5) adding the 
phrase ‘‘ and the Son ” to the Nicene Creed. The last was the only 
theological point mentioned in the indictment. In the great creed of 
the Church, called the Nicene Creed, the text reads: “‘ The Holy 
Ghost . . . Who proceedeth from the Father, . . .”’ but at a 
synod at Toledo in Spain, in the year 589, and subsequently in 
Western synods, there was added to the words ‘‘ Who proceedeth 
from the Father”’ the words “‘and the Son”? (Filiogue). It seems that 
Charles the Great, early in the ninth century, was very keen about 
having the additional Latin word regarded as part of the Creed, as 
were many of the churches in the West. By the middle of the cen- 
tury it was apparently a general custom in the Latin Communion to 
recite the Creed so amended. Photius wrote extensively on the 
“heresy ” of the Latins in the matter of this phrase. At the end of 
his encyclical he pronounced the excommunication of the Latin 
Church. This document, with its vigorous assertion of the inde- 
pendence of Constantinople from Rome, has been called the Magna 
Charta of the Orthodox Faith of the Church of the East. 
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In the East Photius won. The clergy and people accepted his ver- 
dict and united in his denunciation of the Latins. With the strength 
of the court support, the logic of his own position, the popular con- 
viction of the righteousness of his claim against Rome, he stood 
triumphant. 

Suddenly, with the dazzling rapidity of a melodrama, the whole 
situation changes. There was a sordid and sanguinary palace revolu- 
tion; Bardas was murdered in 866, and Michael IIT in the following 
year. Basil I, the Macedonian, was proclaimed Emperor. Hostile to 
every supporter of the previous regime, Basil deposed Photius 
and restored Ignatius to the patriarchate. That same year Pope 
Nicholas I died. 

Nothing now stood in the way between Rome and Constanti- 
nople; the acceptable patriarch was on the throne; the new Pope 
Hadrian II was conversant with conditions, and legates were sent 
from Rome to Constantinople to adjust the altered situation. They 
met in September, 869, and dealt first with the case of the Photian 
bishops. These were restored to Communion with a comparatively 
light penance. Then came the case of Photius himself. He would 
answer only the civil commissioner, who represented the emperor; 
he declined to recognize the authority of the pope’s legates. The 
dreary accounts of the council are illuminated by a characteristic 
Photian touch. He scornfully alluded to the repentant bishops who 
had formerly supported him as “ mice in tar.”’ Photius’s encyclical 
was blotted out, and the relationship existing between Rome and 
Constantinople before the trouble began was resumed. 

The last few years of the restored Ignatius were marked by a dis- 
tinctly anti-papal policy on the question of Bulgaria, for he resented, 
as a true Eastern, the claim of the Roman see to jurisdiction over the 
new Slavic Christians. Before this last phase of his life could pro- 
voke a condemnation from Rome, Ignatius passed to his rest, in 
October, 877. 

Meanwhile Photius, after an exile of six years, during which he 
occupied himself with literary work in the nature of genealogical 
research in the interest of the new dynasty, had returned to Con- 
stantinople in 876 as tutor in the emperor’s household. Chosen a 
second time to succeed Ignatius as Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Photius was acknowledged by Pope John VIII. 

For establishing his status firmly, Photius wished to hold a council 
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in Constantinople. The Cardinal legates who were sent as the pope’s 
representatives again fell in with Eastern views, and assented to the 
action of the synod (879), which entirely reversed that of ten years 
before; the Fi/togue clause was vigorously denounced, Bulgaria was 
claimed for the patriarchate of Constantinople, and all the acts of 
869 were repudiated. The pope thereupon excommunicated Pho- 
tius, and the sentence lasted until the death of Basil I (886). The 
Eastern Church, re-established in its independence of Rome, has 
always appealed to this time as the dramatic declaration of its 
independence. 

In 891 Photius died in exile. The verdict upon him of subsequent 
generations of orthodox Christians is apparent from the phrases of 
Church literature: “ the far-shining gleaming star of the Church,” 
“the most blessed speaker for God,” “the divine glory of the 
hierarchy.” Genius he was in truth; of that there can be no ques- 
tion, Eastern Christianity regards him as the writer of its charter of 
liberties against the ambitious domination of the Pope of Rome. 

The quarrel between the two communions was now patched up, 
and cordial relations, with a few minor exceptions, were maintained 
until the middle of the eleventh century. In the year 1042 Con- 
stantine Monomachos ascended the throne of the Eastern Empire. 
He was an adventurer who had qualities which endeared him to the 
populace. Among them his biographer notes that he could imitate 
a goat bleating so well that everyone in the room would hunt for the 
animal. Soon after he became Emperor he was stricken by paralysis 
and became a mere figurehead. The year after he had come to his 
throne Michael Cerularius became Patriarch. 

Like Photius, Cerularius was of noble birth and had the training 
of a statesman. He could not attempt to emulate the learning of the 
great Photius, but he seems to have been unswervingly devoted to 
his policy. Throughout his reign he was the real ruler of Church 
and State. He owed his election solely to the emperor, and in his 
inflexible and austere power carried everything with him. It seems 
clear that the final separation of East and West, consummated in 
1053, was the result of his deliberately planned campaign. It was 
begun by a letter from Leo, Bishop of Achrida, to the Bishop of 
Trani in Apulia, an open letter on the general subject of Western 
abuses. Two of these are singled out for special attack—fasting on 
Saturdays and the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist. The 
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whole question of the Fiviogue clause is passed over. The letter went 
from hand to hand in Rome, and the Pope, Leo IX, prepared an 
answer to it. He writes an apologia for the Roman Church and the 
papal claims. He puts forward, plainly and bluntly, the full implica- 
tions of the papal position, and pleads for a preservation of unity, 
though he becomes decidedly acidulous. He would, if necessary, 
not only “see the kid in its mother’s milk,” but also “ scrub its 
mangy hide with biting vinegar and salt,” he writes. 

Cerularius distributed far and wide in the East another letter 
against the Roman Church, written by a certain Niketos. This he 
followed up by a declaration of hostility against the Latin rite and 
the Latin churches in Constantinople itself. These churches were 
closed; Latins were forbidden to use their ritual, and desecrations of 
a sacrilegious character occurred. After receiving the pope’s letter 
the patriarch seems to have wavered; but he shows that he considers 
the only possible relation between Rome and Constantinople to be 
one of “‘alliance.”” Three legates came from Rome to Constanti- 
nople to investigate and act for the pope. They were received 
cordially by the emperor, who seems not to have wished a separation. 
Cardinal Humbert, one of the legates, answered the Greek argu- 
ments, and actually converted Niketos, who went over to the Roman 
side. The final issue of the synod came dramatically on July 16, 
1054, when the three legates laid the bull of excommunication on 
the altar of the great Church of St. Sophia. From that day to this 
the Church of Rome has referred to the Orthodox Church of the 
East as excommunicate, heretical, and schismatic, and the breach 
between Rome and Constantinople has never been healed. 

The difference of language between East and West, the rival 
views as to the relation between Church and State held by Rome 
and Constantinople respectively, and, above all, the ecclesiastical 
principles enunciated by Photius and Cerularius, tenaciously held 
in the East, all combined to perpetuate the separation of the two 
churches. Bad feeling and misunderstanding were not weakened by 
the events of the next two centuries. The climax came in the Cru- 
sades. It is difficult to condone the shameless lack of consideration 
for both the political and religious leaders in the East shown by the 
Latins in the course of their crusading activities. They displayed a 
total disregard of the Christianity of the Greeks, and left to one side, 
as negligible, their royal line. No explanations and no laborious 
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research can wipe out from the retentive memory of the East the 
recollection of the conquest of Christian Constantinople by Western 
Christian Crusaders in 1204, to fill the pockets of Venetian pro- 
fiteers. The net result of the Crusades was to embitter the Orthodox 
against the Latins and to confirm the Romans in their opinion of the 
stubborn obstinacy and contumacy of the Greeks. The “ Latin 
patriarchate ”’ at Constantinople was one in name only. Completely 
ignoring its existence, the Greeks maintained their own ecclesi- 
astical succession without a break. An abortive attempt at reunion 
in 1274 came to naught. A few attempts in the fourteenth century 
were equally fruitless. The temporary rapprochement between the 
communions in the fifteenth century, which promised the possi- 
bility of healing the schism, will be described when we come to the 
Council of Florence (1439). 

Since the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans in 1453, the 
patriarch of the ‘‘ Roumi”’ receives his authority to hold his see at 
the hands of the Turks. But the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic 
Eastern Church has survived its centuries of appalling persecution, 
tribulation, and oppression; and continuity of existence under such 
circumstances is the best index of its religious and spiritual life. 


CHAPTER XXV 


MONASTICISM 
By Dr. G. G. Couttron, M.A. 


The rule of St. Benedict is one of the sanest productions of the human mind. Yet the monasteries 
ceased to render their noble service, and by the end of the Middle Ages new channels for Christian 
activity had to be discovered, 


HE monk attempted to answer a question which had arisen 

very early in the Christian Church: Are Christ’s followers to 

emphasize the fact that Christ’s ideals differed from the 
world’s ideals, and thus to separate themselves frankly from the rest 
of mankind; or are they, on the contrary, to do everything in their 
power to retain contact with the world and thus to leaven the world, 
even at the risk—or, it may be said, under the certainty—that by so 
doing they will take something of a worldly colour ? This is a ques- 
tion which confronts not only every religion but every ideal of any 
kind. The modern Quaker chooses to remain in the world; the 
medieval monk chose to retire from it; each may be right according 
to the circumstances of his time. 

Even before Constantine made Christianity the State Church, this 
question had become urgent. It may be seriously doubted whether 
some of the ideas which came to be prevalent among early Christians 
were workable upon any but a limited scale in space and time. Fora 
small community, living in daily expectation of the Second Advent, 
they were natural; but their extension over whole kingdoms and 
many centuries might rather have retarded than advanced the real 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. Yet on a smaller scale they were 
fairly workable; and a small and enthusiastic minority never lost its 
strict hold upon them. There had been recluses and monasteries long 
before the Christian era; therefore, whether by direct imitation or in 
natural conformity to similar circumstances, Christian monasticism 
developed rapidly: men “‘ fled from the world, and therefore from 
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the Church which had admitted the world to her bosom.” Not that 
there was any deliberate and conscious breach; but each party 
emphasized one side; and in practice, when once parties are formed, 
emphasis always implies exaggeration. The earliest recluses, prac- 
tically cutting themselves away from the institution and its cere- 
monies, sought each his own salvation by retiring to live alone with 
God. The institution, on its side, steadily multiplied in ceremonies 
and stiffened in frame work. But the anchorite, in his desert, does 
not seem to have had any express quarrel with ceremonialism and 
institutionalism; nor again did the world-clergy feel any grudge 
against the anchorite; each went his own way; early monasticism 
had a strongly unsacerdotal tinge, but not anti-sacerdotal. 

Even under the Syrian and Egyptian sun it was not easy for these 
men to support themselves alone; and presently the anchorite 
develops into the monk, the cell into a community. These Eastern 
monks became very numerous; in the Nitrian desert alone there 
were 5,000, among whom were eight priests, of whom only one, in 
the ordinary course, celebrated the Holy Communion. They main- 
tained themselves, like St. Paul, mainly by the labours of their 
hands, These communities gradually crystallized into more definite 
organizations, each with its own code of laws and its elaborate 
constitution; the best known Eastern Rules are those of Pachomius 
(d. 345) in Egypt and St. Basil (d. 379) in Asia Minor. 

Meanwhile, monasticism began to grow up in the West. A young 
Roman of noble birth, St. Benedict, who had retired thus from the 
world, was shocked by the lawlessness of many others who had pro- 
fessed to do the same, and therefore set himself to found a really dis- 
ciplined community, for which he composed a Rule which owed 
much to its predecessors, but was entirely original in the sense that 
it represented the saint’s own manner of life and that of his small 
community. This was probably in 529, the year in which Justinian 
helped civilization by consolidating Roman Statute Law in the 
Codex, and dealt it a blow by closing the schools of Athens, Bene- 
dict’s Rule is one of the last great Roman achievements—Roman in 
its tolerance on unessential points, its stern insistence on essentials, 
and its grasp of the fact that the greatest of all arts is the art of life— 
of controlling ourselves and those dependent on us. In its essential 
features it might be taken as a model by any modern community 
of idealists, whatever their creed, provided only that they were men 
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who intended living up to their ideal. Prayer was to occupy about 

four of the waking hours; and labour—not only reading or writing 
as later, but house-work or field-work or shop-work also—about six. 
This, as some excellent Benedictine authorities maintain, was more 
important to him even than prayer; sloth is an arch-enemy to the 
soul, as is the acquisitive faculty if unrestrained. Therefore the 
monk may possess nothing of his own; even his book or pen or knife 
belong to the community, and may be resumed by it at any moment. 
His diet must be that of the ordinary farmer of Benedict’s time and 
country; plenty of nourishing vegetarian food with about a pint of 
light wine; butcher’s meat is permitted only to the sick. So, also 
with his clothes: a woollen tunic, one or more overmantles according 
to need, a hood and plain rounded shoes. The monastery must, if 
possible, be so constructed as to be self-contained, in order that no 
monks should wander outside the precincts, “‘ which is altogether 
unprofitable to their souls.” The services were evidently of puri- 
tanical plainness; the Rule contemplates no Masses but on Sundays 
and the greater feast-days. More puritanical still was the saint's. 
insistence on “ taciturnitas ’’; he shows a repugnance to all but 

edifying or necessary speech. These rules are to be kept with 

something like the strictness of military discipline; more than once 

Benedict purposely uses the language of the camp; God’s soldiers 

must obey as readily as the world’s soldiers do. The abbot wields, 

in theory, an almost autocratic power; but he must use it consider- 

ately, and may dispense widely with the Rule in cases of necessity. 

The monks are to look upon him as standing in Christ’s place, and 

he to treat them with Christ’s sympathy. Therefore the typical 

members for a Benedictine abbey were twelve in addition to the 

abbot; and this tradition survived to some extent down to the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

The founder makes no provision for interdependence of different 
abbeys and a central authority; doubtless he never foresaw the enor- 
mous extension of his work. This grew very slowly at first, until 
Pope Gregory I, nearly a century later, gave it the next great 
impulse. The work of Benedictines as missionaries, first to England, 
and then to the heathen lands of Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Scandinavia, gave the Order an enormous extension and influence. 
The reforms of St. Benedict of Aniane (d. 821), under favour of 
Charles the Great and Louis the Pious, brought the large majority 
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of the existing monks of the West under Benedictine discipline. 
Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz (d. 766), had meanwhile instituted the 
“Canons Regular,”’ who were monks in all but name; and though 
these became important in their different branches, the Benedictines 
supply the most typical, and by far the most numerous, examples of 
medieval monasticism. 

Benedict of Aniane had the fate of all reformers; in emphasizing 
the original Rule he also stiffened it. By this time the enormous 
numbers and possessions brought corresponding complications into 
the originally simple Benedictine problem; and it is almost as unsafe 
to think of the monks of the later Middle Ages in terms of their 
original founders as it would be to think of modern American 
Society in terms of the Pilgrim Fathers. The evolution was of a 
kind which may be traced in many departments of medieval Church 
history; more was demanded, and less was rendered; in proportion 
as the spirit died out, the framework stiffened. The formal services 
in choir were extended to five and a half or six hours a day; the 
‘‘ taciturnitas ’’ became a rule of strict silence, except for the most 
unavoidable occasions and for a short daily relaxation in the “ Par- 
latorium,” where all could hear all that was said; thus the monk 
applied to himself that text of Isaiah xxx. 15 in the Vulgate version: 
‘In silence and in hope shall your strength be.’’ The sanction of 
corporal punishment for infractions of the Rule, prominent enough 
originally, became more severe in monasteries which aspired to 
special strictness; and the willing subject would literally flog him- 
self from day to day as a salutary ascetic practice. Fasts, in the same 
way, became more formal; ceremonies of all kinds were treated as 
more important; abbots, priors, and other officials expected more 
outward deference, and the relations between monk and monk were 
correspondingly formalized, especially where there were differences 
of seniority, or where professed monks dealt with novices or boys. 
Monastic schools were Spartan in their strictness. 

With all this there was a counter-current which St. Benedict 
would still less have approved. Manual labour was very early aban- 
doned. It is told even of St. Benedict’s favourite disciple, St. Maur, 
that he considered his monks well enough endowed to dispense 
them from earning their own living, so that the Rule might be satis- 
fied by sedentary work. Many indications show that others took the 
same view; missionary monks like Boniface, the English apostle of 
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Germany, and his companions might work with their hands, as 
missionaries often do at the present day; or, again, enthusiastic re- 
formers like the early Cistercians and Carthusians might return on 
this point to the prescriptions of the Rule; but in the last three cen- 
turies of medieval monasticism it is a rare exception to find any 
clear indication of manual work, and, from at least 1250 onwards, 
monastic apologists themselves are only concerned to give the 
reasons why they have ceased to work with their hands. Nor was 
this increasing inactivity of body counterbalanced by corresponding 
abstinence; on the contrary, flesh-eating grew as labour declined. 
Casuists pleaded that fowls, having been created on the same day as 
fish (Genesis i. 20), might count as fish for ecclesiastical purposes. 
Others repaired to the infirmary to share the invalids’ meat; until, 
without further excuse, a good many monasteries provided flesh on 
alternate days. The founder’s prohibitions of private property were 
similarly relaxed; monks had their regular pocket-money and, in 
the teeth of the theory of claustration, went out of the monastery to 
spend it. Moreover, in accordance with a very natural tendency, 
these breaches in the main wall of Benedictinism grew wider, while 
the insistence on mere external ceremonies was being relaxed. 

It was partly the monk’s strength which broke down some of the 
stricter prescriptions of his Rule. Benedict’s primary object, and 
that of his followers, was to save each his own soul. This was inevit- 
able, following strictly upon the universal belief of those ages. At a 
time when no orthodox Christian doubted the eternity and unspeak- 
able horrors of a material hell, and it was universally assumed that the 
majority would go to hell—for even St. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
balance of mind is one of his greatest qualities, assumes this—then 
personal salvation must come first in every man’s thoughts. In fact, 
the cry of the medieval monk to his fellow-men is nearly always 
Bunyan’s cry, “ Flee from the wrath to come ’”—monasticism is not 
the only road away from the City of Destruction, but it is by far the 
safest. No man is bound to love his neighbour more than himself; 
in retiring to save our own souls, and to pray for the world outside, 
we do in fact help our neighbour to heaven. There was, therefore, 
no essential element of reprehensible selfishness in the Benedictine 
ideal that a man’s first duty was to save his own soul; indeed, there is 
no reason in practice, as apart from abstract logic, for distinguishing 
here between a man’s duty to himself, to God, and to his neighbour. 
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The convert joined the little apostolic community, with his abbot as 
a type of the Christ above all; and in a steady round of healthy 
labour and quiet contemplation he waited upon the visitations of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But many of the best men can scarcely school themselves to 
become passive receptacles of the Holy Spirit; and when once mon- 
asticism became a world-force, the call to work directly upon the 
outside world became increasingly urgent. Here, outside, was the un- 
redeemed multitude; the monk must break his rule of claustration to 
move and work among them, even at the risk of a certain contamin- 
ation through their worldly ways. Gregory the Great never showed 
his Christianity and his statesmanship better than by advising his 
monks whom he sent for the conversion of England to let no merely 
technical rule or prohibition stand in the way of their making them- 
selves all things to all men. Thus in the Dark Ages, and to a great 
extent still in the Middle Ages, the monasteries were among the 
most potent factors in civilization, at certain times and in certain 
places, even the most potent of all. They not only sheltered within 
their walls a whole mass of wreckage from ancient art and literature 
and science and political thought, but they imparted a good deal of 
this to the society around them. Their influence in this direction 
has, it is true, been frequently exaggerated; their own records, if 
men would read them with patience, contradict these exaggerations. 

Art and literature, science and political thought, were no part of 
Benedict’s ideal; it may almost be said that his ideal definitely ex- 
cluded such activities for his monks. He contemplated no school for 
non-monastic boys, and nearly all the civilizing efforts of his suc- 
cessors stood in essential contradiction to that emphatic sixty-sixth 
chapter of the Rule: ‘‘ Let the abbey be self-sufficing, in order that 
monks may have no need to go outside the precincts.” But while 
many neglected this and similar prescriptions of the Rule for the 
sake of pleasing themselves, others broke the letter for the sake of 
the spirit, and set to the world an example of those healthy worldly 
activities which we ordinarily sum up under the one term cu/ture. 
The devout found the most regular and imposing services in monas- 
tic churches, which themselves displayed the highest example of 
ornament and magnificence, until, in the later twelfth century, the 
cathedrals began to outdo them. The student found there the best 
libraries, the least interruption, and the greatest chance of congenial 
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society. Great lords could take example from monastic clearings of 
forests and swamps, from monastic tillage of the lands thus won, and 
from the monks’ system of business accounts. Representative gov- 
ernment probably owed a good deal to the experience of the monks, 
who certainly practised it on a large scale at an earlier date than we 
can find it equally developed in the State. 

It was not that the monks did all these things personally and 
directly. Even the transcription of books, the field in which they 
have the strongest claim, was done to a very large extent by hired 
workmen at the crown of the Middle Ages, and in the last two cen- 
turies it is very exceptional to find regular monastic activity in this 
field. But monks had the necessary money and the necessary 
breadth of outlook; they had kept something of the great traditions 
of Greece and Rome; the best of them were zealous even more for 
God’s honour than for any aggrandizement of their own monas- 
teries; and the wealth heaped upon these religious by princes and 
nobles was far better employed than it was likely to be in the 
layman’s hands. 

This stream of endowments slackens visibly towards the end of 
the twelfth century, and crawls a very languid course by the year 
1300. Men felt that the institution was rich enough already; then 
they began to feel it too rich. The monk was conservative; he was 
falling visibly behind the times. The remarkable revival of classical 
learning in the twelfth century, the wonderful rise and activity of 
European universities between 1175 and 1300, owed scarcely any- 
thing to the monks; not a single university owed its foundation to 
monastic initiative or monastic teachers. Moreover, monks were 
now unhealthily numerous and rich; their moral decay was not only 
a favourite theme for the heretic, not only for the orthodox satirist, 
but was also sadly and emphatically proclaimed by some of the most 
religious and responsible of medieval writers. This was partly 
owing, no doubt, to the general rise in civilization, which the monks 
themselves had helped. It was partly through the religious of the 
past that the men of this era had learned enough of religion and 
morals to demand more from the monks of the present. There might 
not be more irregularities in the cloister of 1200 than in the cloister 
of 1100—it is possible that there were even less—but these things 
seemed now more scandalous by comparison. Moreover, in certain 
directions the irregularities themselves certainly did increase; it is a 
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commonplace among historians that the average monastery of A.D. 
I 500 cannot be compared with its predecessor of 1200. 

This admitted decay of monasticism in the later Middle Ages 1s 
sometimes attributed to the Black Death or Great Pestilence of 
1349-50. Such a theory, however, does violence to the actual 
documents. We may neglect altogether, for this purpose, the evi- 
dence of heretics or irresponsible satirists, and confine ourselves to 
the complaints of orthodox churchmen, mostly saints or prelates. 
The great reforming efforts of the twelfth century find their full 
justification in the evidence for a pre-existing state of monastic re- 
laxation, and consequently public scandal, which called for some 
strong reaction. The friars again did much in the early thirteenth 
century to arrest the downward movement which by this time had 
set in afresh; but they themselves testify to a further period of decad- 
ence towards the end of the century. The Dominican Cardinal 
Hughes de St. Cher, about 1270, agrees with his Franciscan con- 
temporary Roger Bacon as to the general decay of the older Orders. 
The distinguished English canon lawyer, John of Ayton, writing 
about ten years before the Black Death, notes that ‘‘ the monks of 
our days are said to keep in few respects that Rule of St. Benedict 
which at the time of their profession they solemnly promised God to 
keep. . . .”” We might also say that on every point they spurn “ the 
narrow way of the Rule that leadeth unto life, and hasten aside into 
that broad and easy way which leadeth to miserable death.” The 
Order of Templars was suppressed in 1312 by Philip the Fair of 
France in partnership with Pope Clement V; and, as heresies began 
to multiply at the end of the century, proposals became more and 
more frequent for the suppression of the other Orders. 

We come now to debatable ground; but most of the points in dis- 
pute can be adjusted if we bear in mind one very essential distinc- 
tion. Criticisms of the monastic system as it flourished in the later 
Middle Ages do not necessarily touch monasticism in general. The 
original ideal was high; there has never been an age in which some 
have not lived up to that ideal; and at the present day there are 
monks and nuns who command the respect of all who know them. 
But the enormous endowments gradually accumulated by the medi- 
eval monasteries, and naturally retained by them with the utmost 
tenacity, became a danger not only to the State but to the monks 
themselves. Cloistered monks tell us this just as plainly as other 
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people do; Cardinal Hughes de St. Cher writes that monasticism 
“has come into bondage, and returned to its vomit, and to other 
things which it had renounced and left, heaping up goods more 
anxiously than before, and even more anxiously than worldly folk.” 
These great monastic possessions inevitably identified the monk with 
capitalism and therefore (the society of that time being what it was) 
with feudalism. 

Still more dangerous, perhaps, were the monastic privileges and 
immunities at law. The very indelibility of the monastic vow had its 
origin in an attempt on the part of the State to meet this danger; in 
the canon law of the Middle Ages proper it was recognized that not 
even a pope had the power to absolve a monk from the “ Three 
Substantials ” of his vow—Poverty, Odedience, and Chastity. This 
principle the Church had maintained from a very early date; but it 
was some time before the State undertook to support the Church 
here. The decisive factor was the difficulty of discipline; the 
anomaly that a man might one day claim to be sacred to God and 
amenable only to ecclesiastical discipline, and another day pose as an 
ordinary citizen. As the monks multiplied, they grew out of con- 
trol; ‘‘ the monks commit many crimes,”’ writes the pious emperor 
Theodosius I to St. Ambrose at the end of the fourth century. 
Therefore imperial legislation soon fell in with ecclesiastical pre- 
scription, and Justinian recognized the absolute irrevocability of 
monastic vows. 

When the Roman Empire broke up, and the Church was left to 
grapple with a semi-barbarous society, this principle imposed upon 
her the control of large numbers of subjects who had little or nothing 
of the true monastic vocation, but had drifted or been thrust into the 
cloister, and who struggled to live there as they would have wished 
to live in the world. On the other hand, the Church was confronted 
with wild and lawless princes or princelings, few of whom could 
resist the temptation of dipping their hands into the deep ecclesias- 
tical purse, even though on their death-beds they might make con- 
siderable amends. She insisted, therefore, more and more upon her 
privileges; and since popes and bishops had commonly remained at 
their posts while the civil authorities had been swept away by the 
barbarian invaders, these ecclesiastical privileges did undoubtedly 
make for civilization in the Dark Ages. This may be asserted, 
roughly, until about the end of the twelfth century, when a good 
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many lay rulers had begun to show a consistency of purpose, a width 
of outlook, and a power of authority which made them far more 
formidable competitors of the popes in the struggle for civilization. 

From that time forwards it may be said that clerical privileges, 
and especially monastic privileges, became a hindrance to social pro- 
gress. Not only was the monk’s person inviolable, but his goods. 
Frequent papal bulls, from the thirteenth century onwards, even 
permit monasteries to repudiate their debts, unless the lender can 
prove that the money was borrowed for the real profit of the monks. 
Again, the petition of the University of Oxford to Henry V in 1414, 
though both the petitioners and the king were anti-Lollard in their 
sympathies, complained as strongly as any Lollard of the immunity 
enjoyed by monastic offenders, even of the worst description. This 
was emphasized by the fact that large numbers of monasteries, by 
that time, owed no subjection even to the diocesan bishop, but only 
to the head of their own Order and the pope, who was naturally 
unable to keep his eye and his hand upon these thousands of 
cloisterers scattered over the whole western world. 

Therefore the average man of the later Middle Ages, like the 
modern historian, was concerned less with the monastic ideal in 
itself, than with the institution as he saw it actually work, endowed 
with an enormous proportion of the wealth of the community and 
entrenched behind privileges on a scale for which history can 
scarcely find a parallel. In England, monastic lands have been com- 
puted at about one-third of the country, excluding the king’s own 
estates; in other words, at a time when nearly all the wealth depended 
upon land, a body numbering one in five hundred of the total popu- 
lation is said to have possessed half as much land as the remaining 
499-s5ooths. This common computation may be exaggerated; but 
there is no doubt that the disproportion was enormous, and that 
English conditions were not exceptional here, but normal. 

This vast wealth, it was pleaded, was held in trust for the public 
good, so that the inviolability of monastic persons and possessions 
was bound up with religion and morals. This was a claim which the 
average man of the Middle Ages was forced to scan more and more 
critically, and which, on examination, he frequently repudiated. 
Let us repeat, therefore, in the face of frequent misconceptions, that 
his problem was the same as ours, not “‘ Is the true monk the true 
Christian ?”” but “ Were the monks of the sixteenth century so 
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efficient as to justify their enormous wealth and immunities; or was 
it not better, even for themselves, that they should become a volun- 
tary body, amenable to ordinary civil law, as in the twentieth cen- 
tury ?’’ We may admire monasticism as a noble ideal; we may do 
full justice to the monks, friars, and nuns of to-day, and yet decide 
that the dissolution of the monasteries in the sixteenth century was 
a social advance, and that all countries would have done better to 
grapple with the problem at that moment, than to postpone the 
dissolution, as they did, to the eve or the morrow of the French 
Revolution. 

Cardinal Hughes de St. Cher, long before the thirteenth century 
was out, practically told the monks that they were sitting upon the 
safety-valve. In spite of the reforms attempted by Benedict XII in 
1336, by the councils of Constance and Basel in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and by the French king at the end of the century, 
there was no deep and abiding improvement. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of the reforming abbots in Germany, Trithemius, in a 
sermon to his fellow-reformers some eighty years after the Council 
of Constance, based his arguments on the acknowledged fact that 
the reforms of that age were wellnigh spent, and things had slipped 
back in many places to their old state. Such confessions become 
more significant as time wears on; discontent with the monk as a 
capitalist who cannot justify his existence is more and more openly 
voiced among the common people; and Henry VIII finally found 
it almost as easy to overturn this vast fabric as the French States 
General did in 1792. This, however, supplies no excuse for the bar- 
barity of his methods, for which we can only say that they were the 
methods of that time. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SURVIVAL OF EDUCATION 
By Dr. G. G. Coutton, M.A. 


Education was one of the remedies for the decay of the world, Elementary as it necessarily was, 
it was steadily making progress. The monastic schools were succeeded by those of individual 
teachers, and these in turn gave way to the universities of mediaeval Europe. 


HE old Roman Empire had what may fairly be called a 

graded system of schools; therefore, since many cities kept 

their walls all through the barbarian invasions, and some 
shreds of civic liberties within those walls, it is probable that some 
Italian municipalities, and even one or two in Southern France, have 
never entirely lacked educational possibilities during the past two 
thousand years. Christian education, therefore, necessarily bor- 
rowed much, though not always willingly, from these pre-Christian 
schools of the West. 

The religious misgivings of the early Christians were very 
natural. Tertullian in the third century condemned the philoso- 
phers of antiquity as ‘‘ the patriarchs of the heretics’; Augustine 
was pathetically repentant, in later life, of his earlier devotion to 
Virgil; Gregory wrote in bitter rebuke to the Bishop of Vienne: 
‘“A report has reached us which we cannot mention without a 
blush, that thou expoundest grammar to certain friends . . . the 
same mouth singeth not the praises of Jove and the praises of 
Christ.” This is more reasonable than it sounds: ‘‘ grammar ”’ in 
older Latin means ‘“‘ Latin literature ’’; and it was common to take 
pupils straight into Virgil, where they would meet very early with 
the verse ‘‘ Jove is the prime cause of all things; he fills all.” But, 
apart from the pagan teaching of the classics, Gregory typified 
many other earnest Christian minds in his contempt for all merely 
esthetic qualities in literature; elsewhere he defends his own un- 
classical Latin by pleading that it is utterly unworthy of the oracles 
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of God to subordinate them to rules of formal grammar. Archbishop 
Isidore of Seville (¢. 636) went farther; he did textual violence to 
one psalm in order to produce a biblical motto: “‘ Because I have not 
known literature, therefore I shall enter into the power of the Lord.” 
It must fairly be added, however, that Isidore himself was a diligent 
compiler, who has preserved for us scraps of many ancient authors 
otherwise altogether lost. And the Church in general was more 
liberal than mere isolated quotations from these great churchmen 
would lead us to expect. The Western Church possessed no Bible 
but in Jerome’s Latin translation; all her services were in Latin; so 
were all Bible commentaries, whether original or translated (as 
occasionally) from the Greek. The clergy, therefore, must learn 
“grammar,” however they might shrink from Virgil, and, as a 
matter of fact, they often did not shrink from him, or from other 
great books of classical antiquity. This lofty poetry, and prose such 
as that of Cicero, were so immensely and so obviously superior as 
literature to anything which could be produced during the Dark 
Ages, that a few scholars were constantly attracted to them. By a 
common device, Scripture itself was brought in to bless, in allegorical 
language, things which might otherwise seem unscriptural and 
accursed. Moses might spoil the Egyptians; why might not the 
elect filch similar trinkets from pagan literature ? Again, the Jew 
who was attracted by some forbidden Canaanitish woman had been 
offered a loophole by Moses; let her shave her head and pare her 
nails, and then he may take her to wife (Deuteronomy xxi. 12). So 
the Christian scholar, without actually expurgating the classics by 
visible erasures, may repudiate mentally all that is unseemly in them, 
and take the rest to his bosom. Such reassurances might not always 
convince; at far later times we sometimes find remorse in the Chris- 
tian scholar for his youthful incursions into the classics; but it may 
safely be said that, if the majority of medieval clergy knew prac- 
tically nothing of Virgil or Cicero, and only a small minority even 
of scholars knew them at all well, this was due less to conscientious 
scruples than to general ignorance and indolence. 

For the state of European society, during those five centuries and 
more which we call the Dark Ages, was not such as to encourage 
real learning. Even in the monasteries, where the large majority of 
students took refuge, the level of education was very low. In spite 
of remarkable exceptions (the Englishman Bede is one of the 
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brightest), even abbots and bishops were of very limited culture, and 
the ordinary monk or priest would frequently have been puzzled to 
construe the words which he recited in church. The great revival of 
learning in the Dark Ages came under the stimulus and protection 
of Charles the Great, whose chief minister of education was Alcuin 
of York. In his famous decree of 782, Charles begins: ““ We impose 
upon ourselves the task of reviving, with the utmost zeal, the study 
of letters, wellnigh extinguished through the neglect of our ances- 
tors.’’ Even the better sort of monks, he complains, cannot always 
understand the Bible. But the monasteries offered the best chance 
for a reformer, and Charles commanded that they should keep 
schools for outside boys. 

This was not, indeed, the first attempt to set up something like a 
real system. Bishops had often aimed at making their cathedral 
clergy-house into a sort of theological school; Augustine’s ‘‘ De 
Catechizandis Rudibus ’’ was written as a manual for his students; 
Bishop Chrodegang of Metz (d. 766) revived the idea with great 
energy. A Bavarian synod of 772 prescribed that every bishop in 
that land should follow his example; in England, the Council of 
Cloveshoe (747) had even gone beyond this and pleaded for a 
system of parish schools. The same prescription was repeated by 
Bishop Theodulf of Orleans, a favourite minister of Charles, in 797; 
it was repeated again by Archbishop Alfric of Canterbury in 994. 
But here, as so often in the Middle Ages, the lawgiver’s formal com- 
mand covered only a pious aspiration; and no country of Europe 
saw anything like a parochial school system at work until after the 
Reformation. Even with regard to grammar-schools, though Euge- 
nius II decreed in 826 that such should be kept wherever they were 
needed, there are plain indications that this was not really enforced. 

Charles himself never attempted anything so impossible as a full 
system of elementary and grammar schools. The monastic schools 
which he prescribed existed mainly in order to train boys and youths 
for a clerical career. And even this attempt, with the driving force 
of so great a man behind it, broke down within a generation. In 
817 his son Louis the Pious rescinded his father’s decree; the schools 
were so disturbing to monastic life that the king judged them rather 
harmful than beneficial. For the rest of the Middle Ages the mon- 
asteries fell back into their earlier educational attitude: the best 
of them repeated Jerome’s sentiment that ‘a monk’s business was 
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not to teach, but to weep’; and, with rare exceptions, the only 
monastic schools were for “‘ oblates ”’ (i.e. boys devoted in childhood 
to the cloister by their parents) or for novices. One of the brilliant 
exceptions was Bec, where in turn the future archbishops Lanfranc 
and Anselm taught; but even from Bec we have little proof of 
ordinary boys as scholars; it was more like a modern clerical semin- 
ary. The latest Roman Catholic experts have joined hands with 
others in repudiating the legend of a general “ outsiders’ school ” 
in monasteries. 

Here, then, was no solution for the problem which faced Charles 
and which baffled other great sovereigns after him. Alfred the Great 
complained that, though “‘ there was a great multitude of God’s 
servants ’’ in the England of 871, yet “ they had very little know- 
ledge of books ”’; ‘‘ there were very few on this side of the Humber 
who could understand their (Church) services in English, or trans- 
late a letter from Latin into English.”’ William of Malmesbury thus 
described the England of 1066: “ The clergy, contented with a very 
slight degree of learning, could scarcely stammer out the words of 
the Sacraments; and a person who understood grammar was an 
object of wonder and astonishment.” Here was a vicious circle; how 
could there be a school in every parish until the standard of clerical 
education had been raised ? How, again, can we raise a literate 
clergy from an illiterate population ? The only chance would have 
been that some pope of exceptional force should devote his whole 
energies to this reform; but even so great a pontiff as Gregory VII 
was almost entirely occupied with other things. Not until Innocent 
III, in 1215, was there anything like recognition of this clamorous 
necessity; and even then the ideal was not very high, while the 
attainment was lower still. All through the Middle Ages schools 
were founded mostly unofficially by individual clerics or lay bene- 
factors, and their endowments were so precarious that we often find 
them flickering in and out from generation to generation. It may 
not be truer of that age than of other ages, but it may certainly be 
said of medieval man that, if he progressed in knowledge, it was not 
so much that he was encouraged to do so as because he had the root 
of the matter in himself. 

We may here follow the evolution of the lower schools until the 
eve of the Reformation. They may be roughly divided into four 
classes: village schools, song schools, grammar schools, and cathedral 
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schools. The village school was elementary, imparting little more 
than a minimum of reading and writing; the song school was 
generally connected with some large church, monastic or secular; 
the boys’ main work was to sing in choir, but a little reading and 
writing was thrown in. The schoolboy in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Prioress’s 
Tale ”’ is a typical song-school boy. The grammar school needs no 
explanation; it was sometimes forbidden that song schools should 
teach grammar; but the distinction was not always observed; there 
are indications in Chaucer’s tale suggesting that both branches were 
taught in that school. If it be asked how children could learn to read 
without grammar, the answer is simple: they learned mostly by 
heart, from the so-called primer; this again comes in Chaucer’s tale. 
This primer was originally a service book, containing the psalms 
most often used in church service, with a few prayers. It had been 
customary to use the Psalter as first learner’s book in Latin; a 
common phrase for an elementary schoolmaster in thirteenth-cen- 
tury language is that “‘ he teaches the Psalter.”” Then, when this 
smaller primer became popular as a service book, it naturally sup- 
planted the complete Psalter for school use; the primers were 
written containing the A BC and a few elementary matters un- 
connected with religion. The “‘ Prioress’s Tale ’? shows us canticles 
learned by heart but not understood; and Bishop Grandisson of 
Exeter, in a mandate to his archdeacons in 1357, is still more 
explicit. The grammar-school masters, he complains, “‘ as soon as 
the scholars have learnt to read, or say, even very imperfectly, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria and the Creed, with the Matins 
and Hours of the Blessed Virgin and the like, which are necessary 
for faith and the safety of their souls, though they do not know how 
to construe or understand any of the things aforesaid, or to decline 
or parse any of the words in them, they make them pass on pre- 
maturely to learn other advanced books, and books in poetry or 
metre: whence it comes to pass that, when they are grown up, they 
do not understand what they daily read or say.”” Roger Bacon, two 
generations earlier, seeking for a stock instance of parrot-learning, 
had instanced the village priest; and at the universities, where all 
lectures were given in Latin, it was necessary to set up grammar 
schools for the sake of imperfect scholars. Another class of grammar 
school (though perhaps often not rising above the song school) was 
the monastic almonry school of the later Middle Ages. These 
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existed only at the larger monasteries; a master was hired to teach 
a handful of poor boys, who were fed on the broken meats of the 
abbey. 

In the state of society in the early Middle Ages, education was— 
except in Italy, where the old imperial and municipal tradition sur- 
vived—almost entirely an ecclesiastical monopoly; all teachers were 
clerics; even grammar-school boys were tonsured and enjoyed the 
privileges of a clerical caste. The Church, therefore, had full con- 
trol of the teaching; but there was never any general policy of 
taxing Church revenues for education, though naturally most of the 
schools and colleges were founded by individual ecclesiastics. The 
universities, one of the great achievements of medieval civilization, 
were not in any true sense founded by the Church, though in their 
struggle for existence they owed much to papal protection, which 
often gave them the needed freedom from local ecclesiastical 
influence. 

The university movement is one of the romances of history. 
Amid all the social and political unrest of this age, and in spite of 
indifference or failure on the part of popes and sovereigns, society 
still proved the truth of Aristotle’s dogma, that “ all men naturally 
covet knowledge.”” The Monk of St. Gall, in his “* Life of Charles 
the Great,” tells a story which, however wanting in literal accuracy, 
is perfectly true to character. T'wo Irish scholars sailed on a mer- 
chant ship to France, where they cried to the crowds in the market: 
‘“ If any man is desirous of wisdom, let him come to us and receive 
it, for we have it to sell.’’ Charles got wind of this, invited them to 
his court, and treated them so well that the great Alcuin, hearing of 
their success, took ship and put himself at the emperor’s service. 
Alcuin was treated with even greater liberality, in proportion to his 
scholarly distinction; he was made abbot of several abbeys, though 
he was never in the strict sense a monk. But he and these Irishmen 
were only the most successful among a whole tribe of wandering 
scholars. Even in those iron times, as in others, there was always a 
small minority in whom the Christian spirit was strong enough to 
make them willing to pinch and freeze and starve, if need be, for the 
sake of soul-freedom and learning; men who went through life like 
Matthew Arnold’s scholar gipsy, “‘ still nursing the unconquerable 
hope; still clutching the inviolable shade.’ Scholars like Anselm and 
Lanfranc passed from land to land, finding pupils wherever they 
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chose to teach; and the greatest of these was Abélard. He tells, in 
his own autobiography, how he mastered one after another of the 
most distinguished schools in his day; and how, when he retired into 
the wilds of Champagne, pupils followed him, built huts round him, 
and ministered to his wants so long as he would teach them. He is, 
in fact, the last of those great wandering teachers round whose person 
a school formed wherever they might be, and, on the other hand, 
one of the first of those scholars whose preference for Paris caused 
the formation of a fixed school there. 

The word universitas in medieval Latin means simply géd or 
corporation. In the last quarter of the twelfth century, the mature 
and prosperous law students of the great school of Bologna formed 
themselves into a gild, or, rather, into a series of gilds. About the 
same time the masters of Paris obeyed the same natural impulse, and 
thus the first two universities were formed. They were originally 
designed on the same lines as the craft-gilds which were already 
common. The modern undergraduate represents the medieval 
apprentice; the bachelor, the journeyman; the medieval master was 
“ free of his craft,” with a recognized status, and a recognized right 
to command and teach. The earliest and generally the best medieval 
universities grew up in this natural way. When, about 1300, the 
lawyers laid down the principle that only popes or emperors could 
grant a charter of foundation, they were obliged to recognize that 
Paris, Bologna, and others were true universities “‘ by custom,” in 
spite of their lack of foundation deeds. In fact, of the fourteen 
universities then existing, nine had grown up thus; while only three 
had been founded by secular princes, and two by popes. 

The sudden rise of all these republics of learning, with their thou- 
sands of enthusiastic but often undisciplined scholars, profoundly 
influenced medieval society. The small, old-fashioned and often 
inefficient episcopal schools were at once swamped; even the great 
school of Chartres, most remarkable for the classical attainments of 
some of its scholars, was beaten in this competition; and John of 
Salisbury speaks of the upstart smatterers in these new institutions 
very much as the classical scholar of 1850 spoke of the upstart 
scientists. The parallel goes even farther, for the universities revived 
the study of Aristotle; moreover, they read him, at first, through 
Arabian translators and commentators more unorthodox than “‘ the 
Philosopher ”’ himself. Hence there was a great deal of free think- 
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ing at Paris so long as it remained a thoroughly living school; the 
frequent condemnations show how impossible it was to keep the 
whole mass of scholars within the strict pale of orthodoxy. A four- 
teenth-century scholar, Nicholas of Autrecourt, anticipated nearly 
all the philosophic doubts of Berkeley and Hume; Petrarch com- 
plained that among intellectuals in Venice it was no longer fashion- 
able to believe. A third point of similarity is that the universities, in 
their development, tended strongly towards the practical side, in 
spite of their theoretical idealism. All the work tended to develop 
dialectical readiness and ingenuity; it was an excellent professional 
training for lawyers and statesmen and the higher clergy, whose 
work was really more legal and political than theological. Again, 
the universities lost much of their first character of adventure; the 
era of colleges began to replace the era of unattached students who 
drifted about and settled as best they could. It is a great, though 
very common, historical error to imagine that the colleges were 
founded for what are now called the working classes. The formal 
phraseology of the medieval documents has misled students un- 
familiar with these things; and the so-called ‘‘ poor scholars ”’ of the 
foundation deeds were normally of the middle and lower-middle 
class, as, indeed, they were expected to be. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


PROGRESS IN THE PERIOD 
By Tue Very Rev. Wm. H. Hutton, D.D. 


A, we look back over the period we can trace a gradual emergence from the conditions of barbarism. 
In such a retrospect it becomes plain that a new civilization is definitely taking shape. 


HE period from a.p. 408-1066 is of darker hue than that of 

323-523. The time after the establishment of Christianity 

as the religion of the Empire was one of intellectual as well 
as moral advance. By intellectual advance we do not imply that the 
men of letters were abler or the thinkers more profound than many 
of their predecessors, but that the subjects of their writing and their 
thought were more real, more deep, more close to the issues of life. 
In this there was a real advance on the road of progress in human 
morality. The age of Christian definition was an age of a Christian 
advance which influenced the entire world. 

This progress continued with no definite lapse during the fourth 
century. But the fifth showed signs of change. Whatever the cause, 
the fifth century was an era of disappointment and of decay. 

The great event was the collapse of the Roman Empire in the 
West before the onrush of the barbarians. The mighty edifice which 
had spread over and beyond Europe, a civilization which seemed 
stable and supreme, decayed and broke to pieces before the thrust 
of new and more vigorous races. But it had produced not only an 
Augustus but a Paul; and Christianity survived the onslaught and 
overcame the conquerors of the Empire. Some of the barbarian 
victors were already Christian, others speedily became so. In the 
West, Christianity rose in its vigour from the ruins of the older 
world. 

In the East the attack was not so successful. Huns and Avars were 
destined to approach the walls of Constantinople, only to be beaten 
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back. In the sixth century the Czsars of Byzantium could more 
than hold their own. Later, however, the Empire began again to 
shrink by the loss of some nations and territories over which it 
had exercised undisputed sway. 

In the relations between Church and State in the period which we 
are now summarizing, a decisive step in theory, and in fact too, was 
taken. The world was not yet to see the end of the idolatry paid to 
the State. Will it ever do so? But at this time, when the ruin of the 
Roman Empire began in the West, Christian thinkers at any rate 
emancipated themselves from the thraldom of the philosophic or 
religious theory on which it had been based. They seemed for a 
time at least almost to discard the Pauline view that the powers that 
be are ordained of God. How can they be, men said, when they are 
visibly corrupt, and are breaking to pieces before our eyes? Thus 
for Augustine the true Empire is not the visible Roman State; it is 
the City of God ascending to heaven, adorned as a bride for her hus- 
band. And so by the eleventh century we begin to arrive at the 
developed theory that the Church is the superior, the mother, the 
director of the State. 

But in the fifth century the Church begins only gradually to rise 
out of the confusion in which the world is wrapped. Paganism 
seemed to be conquered. But what was the Christianity which had 
won the victory ? Had it not really conquered by accepting some of 
the low standards of the vanquished ? The answer to this was the 
protest of monasticism: the great object lesson that the Christian is 
bound to keep himself unspotted from the world. Exaggerated, you 
may say; but all sixth and seventh century expression of belief and 
conduct seems exaggerated to-day. Genuine certainly, and the 
thought behind it going down to the very root of the matter. The 
greatest of monks, St. Benedict, was certainly one of the sanest of 
mortals. The day of his Rule was divided into three and a half hours 
for worship, four and a half for reading and meditation, six and a 
half for manual labour, eight and a half for sleep, and one hour for 
meals. With a little modification for those who talk or who read 
at meals, what could be better ? Monasticism was not only religi- 
ously wise but fundamentally sensible. Yet, no doubt, as later ages 
discovered, it was not complete; that is, it did not supply the Chris- 
tian ideal for the lives of all men and women. But monasticism was 
not the only reassertive protest of Christianity against the world. 
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There was also the protest involved in the struggle of contending 
theologians. 

We have seen that in the previous generation the Christian faith 
had reached—so far as that is possible—what was practically its final 
definition. The Creed of Nicza is still virtually unaltered to-day, 
and still represents the belief of the Church. The Church of the 
fifth century had received the faith in Jesus Christ as God and man, 
and this it handed on. But there remained—and there still remain 
to-day—questions to be explained, and these led to disputes, which 
are not yet concluded, as to the meaning. One learned man used 
words in a sense which another learned man would not assign to 
them; and so the one called the other heretical. All this period of the 
controversies, however, produced the great theologians, from whom 
came the persistent investigation and the persistent condemnation 
of teaching which, philosophically or morally, proved incompatible 
with the Catholic faith. 

By position outside, but by personal interest very well within the 
circle of contending theologians, the Emperor Justinian was the 
great outstanding figure of the days before darkness covered the 
earth. Perhaps, from the point of view of to-day, there was no 
greater influence on the medieval world than his. The Roman Law 
found its clarification under his personal direction, and in his great 
digest Justinian excelled Napoleon. Not only in law, but to a great 
extent through his generals Belisarius and Narses, in military science, 
in architecture (St. Sophia at Constantinople is the most wonderful 
and magnificent building of the Middle Ages), and even in theology, 
the influence of Justinian was paramount for centuries. 

For the ecclesiastical world Leo the Great (440-61) and Gregory 
the Great (590-604) achieved the pre-eminence which Justinian 
held in the political. Under them the Roman bishopric began to 
step into the place of the Roman Empire. We need not consider the 
theological significance of this. What we need to remember is that 
through it, after the period of decay and ruin, the city which had 
been mistress of the world stretched out her arms once more to its 
farthest known limits. From Rome missions to convert the heathen 
were sent out, as of old armies had come to conquer them. The 
Church stepped in to supply the central unity which the Empire had 
failed to maintain. At the end of the fifth century the only Christian 
countries outside the limits of the Empire were Ireland and 
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Armenia; and Armenia, maintaining a precarious existence beside the 
great Persian monarchy of the Sassanid kings, had been for a long 
time actually dependent on the Roman power. By the eleventh cen- 
tury this was changed, Christianity had spread, had conquered, had 
failed, sometimes had conquered again, far outside these bounds, 
and Mohammedanism had sprung up to confront it in deadly 
hostility. 

From the death of Justinian (565) to the beginning of the eleventh 
century may be called the “‘ Dark Ages.” There are many reasons 
for this title. First there is the unmistakable disappearance of any 
great literature. History sinks into the barest annals, poetry into the 
feeblest platitudes; even sermons ceased to have fire and conviction, 
and familiar letters became stilted and insincere. Education obvi- 
ously decayed. This was not because the now dominant religion was 
opposed to learning; it was because the extent which it had to cover 
was, geographically as well as intellectually, so enormously increased. 
Still more was it because the whole period was one of continual and 
disorganized warfare. War means darkness, intellectual as well as 
moral. The hordes of barbarians which overran Europe could only 
gradually be civilized. Their civilization, when it came, came to 
them through Christianity. The great examples of this came when 
Clovis, King of the Franks, was baptized at Rheims by St. Remigius 
(496); when Gregory the Great sent Augustine from Rome to 
convert the English and the Saxons in Britain; and when St. Boni- 
face devoted his life to the conversion of Germany and died a 
martyr’s death. But while these efforts were being made, while 
light was spreading, darkness reigned over many an impoverished 
and depopulated land. 

Mohammedanism came in the seventh century to throw back the 
progress towards a Christian civilization. Mohammed began his 
career as a prophet. In 637 even the Holy City of Jerusalem was 
captured by his disciples, and within a century Syria, Egypt, the 
northern coasts of Africa and Spain were lost to Christendom. Now, 
though undeniably Mohammedanism has taught many barbarous 
people to worship the One God, and so far has been a benefit, it is 
essentially an unprogressive faith and the civilization it creates is 
static. If at first, therefore, it seemed in places to create better con- 
ditions, it soon showed itself incapable of the advances Christianity 
is able to make amid changing conditions. 
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But the darkness was not confined to the lands where Christianity 
was rejected. The phrase applies at the end of our period most 
emphatically to Rome itself. The papacy, so noble under Leo I and 
Gregory I, sank in the ninth century, and again later, into feebleness 
—and worse. Hadrian I, Nicholas I (8 58-67), and others were great 
men and great popes; but not a few of the popes were neither good 
nor great. The Western world looked for its revival not to the clergy 
but to the secular rulers. If the Dark Ages lack great names, light at 
least came with Charles the Great, King of the Franks, who restored 
with the aid of the popes the Western Empire and gave the Church’s 
mission a new impetus. 

It may be said that during the whole period the darkness was 
pierced by the light which flowed from the character and achieve- 
ments of a few great men. Justinian was the reviver of the Roman 
Empire, reuniting West again to East, under the inspiration of an 
undivided Church. The civilization which flowed from Constanti- 
nople in his day was a Christian civilization; art flourished under his 
sway. The monks of St. Benedict, the great founder of Western 
monasticism, diffused their pious influence throughout Europe. 
Men found in Benedict’s Rule the means of cherishing the religious 
life; many found in the houses of his profession the way of escape 
from their enemies and their sins. And the influence of the cloister 
extended to the Court. Europe looked to the Benedictines for 
guidance in true religion and sound learning. 

A little more than a generation after Benedict, there stood out also 
a great saint and great statesman, Gregory, Bishop of Rome. Theo- 
logian also, he was a real leader of men, giving them heart in desolate 
days, and turning their eyes again to the ancient city on the Seven 
Hills. So Rome began gradually to reassume her championship of 
the Christian life, though her darkest days were later than the 
pontificate of St. Gregory. There were great emperors in the East, 
who, like Leo the Isaurian in the eighth century and Basil II in 
the tenth, stemmed the tide of barbarian and Mohammedan in- 
vasion, and kept the Christian civilization of the Court in close 
alliance with the Church. 

Lastly, there emerged out of the gloom the great Cesars of 
the Germans, who revived the Empire of the West; these were 
Charles I the Great, whom the French poets of later days called 
Charlemagne, and Otto I, also fitly named “ the Great.” 
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The Saxon kings of Germany carried forward the ideas of Charles 
the Great. Henry, in after times called “ the Fowler,’”’ proved the 
defender of Christianity against the barbarians who had overstepped 
the bounds of the ancient Empire. After him the three Ottos tried 
to refound the Empire of Charles and to deliver Rome from degra- 
dation and slavery and the popes from the tyranny of local oppres- 
sion. Otto I came from his German kingdom, married the widow of 
the Lombard king, and at Rome received the imperial crown in the 
palace of the Lateran. He deposed two popes, and then set himself, 
says a contemporary, “‘ to raise the virtue of the Roman Empire to 
its power under the ancient kings.’’ “‘ A great and possible task,”’ 
he calls it. Was it such? At least, though Otto deserted his own 
country for the land of his vision, he changed the course of history; 
and the dream that inspired him was tinged by the light from the 
cross of Christ. 

The eleventh century was the beginning of the dawn of better 
things. The youthful Otto III, the grandson of his great prede- 
cessor Otto I, with the learned Pope Sylvester II, tried to rekindle 
the torch alike of Empire and of Learning. The great monastery of 
Cluny in France was labouring to infuse and restore the devoted 
spirit of St. Benedict. As the waves of barbarian invasion were 
abating, learning began at first feebly, but with growing zeal, to be 
sought. ‘The Empire began to stand once more for order; the papacy 
rose from moral and material degradation to become the director of 
the Christianity of the age. France began to consolidate under the 
Capets; Spain to drive back the Moslem invaders; the Normans had 
abandoned their rdle of heathen pirates to march in the van of pro- 
gress, to refound the English monarchy, to give Sicily a period of 
order and prosperity unknown before or since. If there was still 
darkness in Europe it was being dispelled and a new civilization was 
beginning to reveal itself. 
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THE CHURCH DOMINANT 
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The penalty of success in the fourth century was the rise of a worldly 


spirit. 


It was the same in the fourteenth century. 


When the faith 


seemed to triumph it became secularized. The friars did the work 
of the ancient monks when the same danger threatened. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY 


By Pror. F.. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The world was in disorder, its Christianity full of serious abuses. The problem was whether the 
spirit of Fesus could be revived and the world restored to peace and unity by His ministers. This 
was the aim of Hildebrand, who, as Gregory VII, became one of the greatest of the popes. 


URING the centuries of barbarism the Church was attain- 

ing immense power, which was as well deserved as it was 

inevitable. But for it the people would have sunk into a 
hopeless condition of ignorance and savagery, since the Church 
was the only influence which kept alive the embers of the ancient 
civilization and even the Latin tongue. 

By the close of the eleventh century Europe had begun to settle 
down. The Scandinavian people, who had wrought such fearful 
devastations as Danes or Norsemen, were now at least nominally 
Christian. The settlement of the Normans (Northmen) on the north 
coast of France had proved a great success. They rapidly adapted 
themselves to civilized life, without losing the enterprise and spirit 
of their pirate ancestors. By making a judicious compact with her 
piratical invaders, France assimilated a new and valuable stock. 
Christianity was taken seriously by the Normans, and they were un- 
deniably a religious race, and though fierce and untamable war- 
riors, they were wonderfully hospitable to men of piety and learning 
from every part of the world. Like the ancient Romans, they com- 
bined with military capacity a marked ability for business and 
organization, and proved themselves excellent lawyers. But their 
most striking gift was that of adaptability. Whether in France, or 
England, or Sicily, they caught the spirit of the land and made it 
their own. 

They came into contact with the papacy owing to their establish- 
ment in Southern Italy, whither they had come as mercenaries of 
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the Byzantine Emperor at Constantinople. Under an adventurer 
named Robert Guiscard they had formed a principality and engaged 
in a dispute with Pope Leo IX. In 1054 the papal army was utterly 
defeated by the Norman cavalry, and Leo IX was made captive. 
The conquerors were too politic and too pious to abuse their victory ; 
they humbly acknowledged the authority of the Holy See and be- 
came the pope’s feudatories for the future kingdom which they 
hoped to create for themselves. Southern Italy, which was nomin- 
ally under Constantinople, and the island of Sicily itself—then occu- 
pied by the Saracens—were to be held when conquered by the Nor- 
mans as a grant from the pope. Thus arose the so-called kingdom 
of Sicily, the papal claim to dispose of which caused so much trouble 
in after days. The other great Norman triumph was also due to the 
friendship of the Roman pontiff; for the conquest of England in 
1066 was allowed and blessed by Pope Alexander II. 

The Norman alliance was of the greatest value to the papacy in 
view of the coming struggle with the Germanic Empire, which, 
under the Franconian Emperor, Henry III, had reached the sum- 
mit of its power, especially in Rome. As king of the Germans, the 
head of the powers ecclesiastical and civil who had chosen him, the 
emperor-elect was sure to meet with opposition from the chief rival 
princes; and Henry IV, the infant heir of his father, was no ex- 
ception. But the surprising thing in the history of the coming 
struggle between the empire and the papacy is that it is not one in 
which the princes are on one side and the clergy on the other. It 
was in many respects an episcopal war. The emperor’s allies are 
reckoned by bishops rather than by princes, and often his clerical 
supporters outnumber those of the pope. In the eleventh century 
the bishops’ men, whether commanded by the prelates in person or 
not, made up almost the main strength of a German army. 

If many of the bishops ranged themselves on the side of the 
emperor, the monasteries were almost unanimous in supporting the 
papal cause. The reason is not far to seek. ‘The monasteries, especi- 
ally in Germany, felt oppressed by the bishops; but the principal 
reason lay in the fact that the reformations of religion hitherto had 
been monastic. The great popes at the end of the eleventh century 
had all been monks. As such they had attacked the married clergy. 
Their virtues were those produced by the stern discipline of the 
cloister and exactly the kind to win the admiration of the inmates of 
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the reformed monasteries, which were arising in every part of 
Europe. Following the example set by Cluny’s effort to bring all 
Benedictines under one discipline, between 1020 and 1098, no less 
than seven new orders appeared, culminating in the Cistercian, 
destined a few years later to exercise immense influence through 
St. Bernard. 

But there was also a new factor which strengthened the papal 
cause, namely, the people. For it is a great mistake to suppose that 
the Church asserted its high pretensions to rule mankind with the 
disapproval of the laity. There was no sense of nationality to arouse 
resentment that a foreign ecclesiastic should interfere with the native 
king. Nor was there any jealousy of the clergy for possessing privi- 
leges which the laymen had not. This is abundantly confirmed by 
the story of Thomas a Becket, who was murdered in Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1170, a century later than the period under present 
consideration. Archbishop Becket opposed Henry II of England, 
because the king had caused a law to be passed to the effect that a 
clergyman guilty of felony should, after degradation, suffer the 
same penalty as a layman. The majority of the bishops were with 
the king against the archbishop. The people both in England and 
in France, where Becket took refuge, were enthusiastic in his sup- 
port. After his tragic murder the ruling classes, both clerical and 
lay, wanted the matter to be hushed up. But the people insisted on 
placing him among the greatest of saints. Nor was devotion to him 
confined to England. All Europe, even Iceland, rang with the 
praise of one who had stood up for his own clerical Order against a 
powerful king, and his tomb was more enriched by the offerings of 
pilgrims than that of any saint north of the Alps. 

The moral aspect of the question enlisted popular sympathy. The 
contest was between the worldly clergy and those who, at least pro- 
fessedly, had renounced the world. No one, now or then, could 
defend the way in which the highly placed ecclesiastics had bought 
their positions; and though there was a difference of opinion about 
clerical marriage, there was none about simony, and popular opinion 
strongly condemned the married priest. Such, then, was the condi- 
tion of affairs at the commencement of the tragic struggle between 
the papacy and Empire, in which the two leading characters were 
Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII. 

Henry IV is frequently spoken of as emperor, although he was 
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only crowned by an anti-pope whom he had himself set up. He suc- 
ceeded his father, Henry III, at the age of six, in 1056. As he died 
in 1106, his eventful reign lasted for fifty years. Never remarkable 
for strict morality or striking capacity as a ruler, his misfortunes 
rather than his virtues endeared him to his loyal subjects. 

Gregory VII is one of the few popes who is as well known by his 
original as by his papal name, because long before his consecration 
as Bishop of Rome he had ruled the Church of Rome as its arch- 
deacon under the name of Hildebrand. With no adventitious advan- 
tages, the son of a carpenter, a small man insignificant in appearance, 
he directed the whole policy of the papacy for more than twenty 
years. Finally, on the death of Alexander II, the people of Rome 
insisted on Hildebrand assuming by right the authority he had so 
long exercised in fact, and on May 23, 1073, chose him as pope. 

One more remarkable character must be introduced in Matilda, 
Countess of Tuscany, by family tradition the enemy of Henry IV, 
and by natural piety the devoted friend of Gregory VII. In 1057, 
Frederic of Lorraine, Abbot of Monte Cassino, with the concur- 
rence of Hildebrand, had been elected pope under the name of 
Stephen IX. The house of Lorraine was the hereditary foe of the 
imperial family; and Godfrey, the brother of the pope, was the most 
powerful prince in Italy. His stepdaughter was Matilda, the heiress 
to all her father’s dominions. In 1073 this remarkable woman threw 
the whole weight of her rich territory, her family connexions, her 
own strong character on to the side of Gregory VII and his suc- 
cessors, and enriched the papacy by the somewhat trouble-breeding 
bequest of all that she possessed. It is strange that such liberality 
and staunch support to the Church as Matilda’s was never recognized 
by her being numbered among its saints. 

Gregory VII at once declared his determination to rule the world. 
He claimed sovereignty over all the peoples with whom he was in 
contact. He found the Normans less amenable than the others. 
William the Conqueror was ready to pay all the pope could justly 
claim, but as to the homage demanded, he refused on the ground 
that ‘‘ my predecessors have never given it.”” Robert Guiscard, of 
Sicily, was equally firm; and at first Gregory was ready to insist that 
he should acknowledge him as his overlord. But the pope had too 
much on his hands to engage in another struggle with the southern 
Normans, which had been so disastrous to Leo IX, and Guiscard on 
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reflection was too politic not to see that an alliance with the Holy See 
was to his advantage, and in 1080 he became its vassal. 

It was only when Gregory VII confronted Henry IV that his 
troubles began. In February, 1075, the pope held a councilat Rome, 
and issued a decree absolutely forbidding any clergyman to accept a 
benefice by lay investiture. This really meant that the clergy should 
have the absolute right of choosing their rulers unfettered by any 
restrictions whatever. There would be nothing unreasonable in this, 
but for the fact that the great prelates, bishops, abbots, had not only 
been given vast estates but immense political and military power. 
Gregory VII’s policy would have put the control of the Empire and 
of every other state in Europe in the hands of the clerical order, 
without any responsibility to the temporal ruler. The German and 
North Italian bishops felt that this would place them under the pope 
instead of their own emperor or king, and therefore they joined in 
the fray as eagerly as the lay princes. The Empire was hopelessly 
divided; the enemies of the Franconian house, clerical and lay, 
supported the pope; the rest aligned themselves with Henry IV. 

Into this intricate contest it is needless to enter. The Saxon party 
nearly brought Henry to his knees and almost forced him to abdi- 
cate. Gregory threatened him with excommunication. Thereupon 
Henry IV crossed the Alps and presented himself before the pope 
at the strong castle of Canossa, belonging to Matilda. For three 
days Gregory kept the monarch shivering in the icy cold, waiting 
for admission. Then he awed Henry into utter submission by chal- 
lenging him to receive the Eucharist if the charges against him were 
untrue. The king sank back confounded, but a partial peace was 
made. The Germans never forgave this humiliation. Long centuries 
afterward, in the struggle between the German Empire and the 
papacy on the question of education, in 1874, Prince Bismarck 
recalled the incident when he said: ‘* We will not go to Canossa,”’ 
meaning that Germany would not give way as a penitent to Pius IX. 

Henry IV went to Canossa in 1077. Three years later he was 
attacking Gregory VII before Rome. He set up an anti-pope, a 
nominee of his own, the Archbishop of Ravenna, who took the title 
of Clement ITI. In 1084 Henry captured Rome and was crowned 
there by the pope whom he had nominated. Gregory took refuge in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, the vast tomb of the Emperor Hadrian on 
the Vatican side of the Tiber. From his gloomy fortress the pope 
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could see the city in the power of his enemy and of his rival, the anti- 
pope. He summoned the Normans and Robert Guiscard to his aid, 
who advanced at the head of a large army. Henry IV thereupon 
left Rome, and though the citizens made an heroic defence, nothing 
could withstand the Norman army. Rome was taken and fell into 
the hands of a mixed force, including Robert’s Saracen subjects. No 
other capture of Rome was attended by such destruction as this. 
The greater part of the city was burned, and from this time the 
inhabitants moved from the ancient part to the hitherto disused 
Campus Martius by the Tiber. For centuries Rome was more or 
less desolate. Not till the days of the Renaissance did she renew 
anything of her former splendour. Gregory VII and his deliverer 
left the smoking ruins of the devastated city. Not long after, this 
great pope died with the bitter words on his lips: “‘ I have loved 
justice and hated iniquity, and therefore I die an exile.” 

Gregory was right in his estimate of himself, despite his failure. 
He sought power not for himself, nor for his friends. He recognized 
the badness of the secular governors of the age and believed that the 
rule of churchmen would be more righteous and make for the peace 
and happiness of mankind. Experience proved his hope to be falla- 
cious, for, when his successors inherited the moral ascendancy he had 
secured, many of them tended to become as worldly as the princes of 
the nations. Still, he was one of the first practically to realize that a 
Christian world under Christian principles should mean peace, 
which he hoped to secure by making all men agree to accept the 
arbitration of the pope as the representative, or vicar, of Christ upon 
earth. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CRUSADES TO THE HOLY LAND 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The Crusades were an attempt to unite in a common purpose. They began with religious enthusiasm, 

which degenerated into worldly ambition and strife among the nations of Europe. They resulted 

in good as well as evil, and made for both enlightenment and trade. Nations rarely co-operate in 
pursuit of a high ideal without benefit to the world. 


HE Crusades were a signal proof of the ascendancy of the 

pope outside of Rome. For, curiously enough, when the 

popes were most powerful, and when their excommunica- 
tions and interdicts shook thrones, they themselves were often not 
enthroned in dignity in Rome but were fugitives in foreign lands. 
It is scarcely too much to say that, between the sack of Rome in 1084 
by the Normans of Sicily, and the fifteenth century, Rome was rarely 
the city where the pope could be found. The First Crusade, which 
launched upon the East armies from every nation of the West, was 
preached by Urban II, first at Piacenza in Lombardy, and secondly 
at Clermont in France (1094). Had he exhorted the Romans to 
engage in such an enterprise, he would have met with little enthu- 
siasm. The Crusaders were known as “the Franks” and were 
mainly drawn from what is now France. 

It is often assumed that the Crusades were the outcome of romantic 
folly prompted by superstition. But if it were so with some who 
joined, it could not have been with those who planned them. As the 
results of the First Crusade proved, the expedition was made at a 
time when success was not only possible but probable. Naturally, 
popular enthusiasm was aroused by the thought of rescuing the 
Sepulchre of the Redeemer from the hands of the infidel. The 
accepted story is that a certain Peter the Hermit went about recount- 
ing the sufferings of the pilgrims. He does not appear in the con- 
temporary accounts, and he may be a later embellishment of the 
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story, but doubtless there were many Peters exhorting men to go on 
the Crusades. At the same time those who countenanced, if they 
did not inspire, the movement were actuated by certain political 
influences and were not led away entirely by blind enthusiasm. 

In the first half of the eleventh century the empire ruled by the 
Cesars of Constantinople was the most prosperous Christian state. 
It extended from Naples to the mountains of Media, including all 
Southern Italy, the eastern coast of the Adriatic, the whole of the 
Balkan peninsula and Greece, except Serbia, all Asia Minor, and 
Antioch in Syria. The Mohammedan world was now no more of a 
unity than the Christian, and its only European possessions, those in 
Spain, were steadily being diminished. The power and wealth of 
the Eastern Roman Empire was one reason why the Patriarch of 
Constantinople provoked the quarrel with the papacy, which led to 
the Great Schism between the Eastern and Western Churches, for the 
ecclesiastical territory subject to Constantinople was as extensive and 
far more civilized than that under the pope. 

In 1071, however, the Seljuk Turks burst into Asia Minor, de- 
feated the Emperor Romanus at Manzikert, and made all the centre 
of the country Mohammedan. The very existence of the Roman 
Empire of the East was imperilled, as the Moslem was already able 
to threaten Constantinople, and Europe would then have been liable 
to a Turkish invasion. The Eastern emperor naturally begged the 
Christians of the West to come to his assistance, in their own interest 
if not in his. But the danger was too remote to unite the feudal 
kingdoms in averting it; and a motive which would bring this unity 
about was needed. Fortunately this was supplied by the oppression 
of the pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

In the days of the caliphs and the Arab emperors the Christians 
were free to go to the Holy City, and were even encouraged to do 
so. Primitive Islam was tolerant, and the caliphate was enlightened. 
After all, pilgrims meant money, and it was advantageous to protect 
them. But the Arab ascendancy in Islam came to an end, the Chris- 
tians were exposed to ruder treatment by the Turks and less civil- 
ized peoples who had accepted Mohammedanism. Hakim, the 
Fatimite Sultan of Egypt, was a real persecutor, and in 1009 
destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem; it was 
subsequently rebuilt. Still, pilgrims were exposed to constant ill- 
treatment and rough usage which had not hitherto been shown 
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them. Under Turkish rule they ceased to be the guests of the rulers 
of Jerusalem, and were regarded as base slaves, intruders whose very 
presence polluted the atmosphere of pious Islam. It is a strange fact 
that the pope who instigated the First Crusade was at the time 
engaged in the bitterest phase of the quarrel with Henry IV, and 
was a fugitive from Rome, which was in the hands of the anti-pope. 
Urban IT, the successor of Gregory VII after the short pontificate 
of Victor III, had betaken himself to the dominions of his protec- 
tress, Matilda of Tuscany, and broached the subject at a council at 
Piacenza, which was not greatly moved by the suggestion, as it had 
what seemed more important business to attend to—no less than the 
ruin of the character of Henry IV. 

The anti-imperialists, Urban II, Matilda, and their friends, had 
stirred up the family of Henry IV against him. They induced his 
son Conrad, a weak youth, to revolt against his father, and crowned 
him king of Italy. They also persuaded the empress, a Russian 
princess, to make a confession before the assembled prelates in which 
she accused her husband, Henry IV, of conduct so vile towards her 
that it is almost as incredible that her charges were true as that a 
pope and venerable bishops should have allowed any woman to make 
them in public. Henry’s enemies secured their object in fatally dis- 
crediting him; but their proceedings at Piacenza throw a lurid light 
on the gross brutality of the age. 

Urban II then went to France and held a great council at Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, where he excommunicated the king, Philip I, 
for his matrimonial irregularity, and made a great address to the 
assembly urging upon it the duty of the Crusade. He drew a 
dreadful picture of the condition of Jerusalem and its holy places. 
He rightly expatiated on the sin of a Christendom distracted by war, 
when all should combine as soldiers of Christ. Finally, he held out 
every inducement to go to Palestine. Free pardon, without penance, 
in the sense of remission of all the customary acts of canonical pen- 
ance for all offences, however grave, was offered to all who would 
join in the holy war. Certain salvation was virtually promised to all 
who died when engaged in so sacred an enterprise, and an immediate 
entry into Paradise. If this were not enough, there was unlimited 
plunder. “ The wealth of your enemies shall be yours; ye shall 
plunder their treasures.”” The multitude was stirred. They broke 
into cries: “‘ God wills it! God wills it !’? The enthusiasm fired all 
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classes of society. The poorest placed their scanty furniture on 
wagons and started for the Holy Land. Later Crusades were under- 
taken by kings and princes; this was one of the people. Needless 
to say, the poor and undisciplined forces perished long before 
they reached Palestine, but four well-equipped armies met in Con- 
stantinople. On July 15, 1099, Jerusalem was taken amid scenes 
of unequalled massacre and carnage. All Palestine and the coast 
of Syria was in Christian hands. 

Despite the terrible loss of life by the Crusaders, the First Crusade 
was a success in so far that Jerusalem and the Holy Land were re- 
covered for Christendom and became part of an important new 
kingdom. For ninety years the kingdom of Jerusalem existed and 
even flourished. It included, at least nominally, the kingdom, two 
countships, Edessa and Tripoli, and the Principality of Antioch. 
While it lasted, none of the ports and islands of the Mediterranean, 
except in Egypt, Africa, and Southern Spain, were in the Moham- 
medan hands, a state of things which had not been known since 
the end of the seventh century. But the new kingdom, although 
organized as the model of all that a feudal kingdom ought to be, 
like most ideal polities contained in itself all the elements of 
decay. 

The First Crusade had been the result of a fervent appeal by a 
pope to the religious instincts of his age, which met with an imme- 
diate response by the enthusiastic and half-civilized inhabitants of 
Europe. But had it been planned by the most far-seeing statesmen, 
its results could not—at least for a time—have contributed more to 
the prosperity of the Western World. The capture of Jerusalem and 
the setting up of a Christian Church satisfied the spiritual cravings 
of the age; but the possession of the seacoast of Syria opened up the 
trade of the East and contributed to the progress of the Christian 
nations. Trading cities revived along the Mediterranean: Barcelona, 
Genoa, Venice, owed the beginnings of their wealth and fame to the 
Crusades. Above all, the southern Normans, who had been the 
mainstay of the campaign, reaped the benefit of their heroism. 
Sicily, which included the island and also South Italy, became the 
most prosperous kingdom in Europe, and the south of France owed 
its wealth and luxury—which was to prove its ruin—to the access of 
the East secured by Urban II’s appeal to the warriors of the Franks. 
Before making any attempt to estimate the effect of this extra- 
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ordinary movement upon Christianity, let us content ourselves with 
summing up the long history of the Crusades. 

The northernmost Christian settlement at Edessa was lost in 1144. 
This caused the preaching of the Second Crusade by St. Bernard. 
It was joined by the warriors of Europe with much enthusiasm, the 
Emperor Conrad III and the king of France (Louis VII) accom- 
panied their armies, but all ended in disaster. The Crusaders began 
with a disgraceful massacre of the Jews in Germany, much to the 
horror of St. Bernard, and their armies perished miserably, having 
accomplished nothing. The two monarchs returned in shame to 
their dominions. 

The Third Crusade (1188-9) was to oppose the progress of the 
gallant Saladin, a Kurdish adventurer who had become sultan of 
Egypt. Saladin captured Jerusalem, to recover which three great 
monarchs, Richard Cceur de Lion of England, Philip Augustus of 
France, and the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, combined. This is 
the most romantic of the Crusades; but Jerusalem was not recovered. 
Frederick Barbarossa was drowned in a river of Asia Minor. 
Richard and Philip Augustus were at constant enmity, and the 
sanctity of the motives of the Lion-hearted King was marred by his 
unscrupulous capture of Cyprus from the Greeks, a forecast of the 
crime of the next Crusade. 

The story of this expedition has a thoroughly modern ring about 
it. In 1204 the Venetians contracted to take the army to the Holy 
Land. The warriors arrived with everything but their passage- 
money. The Venetians agreed to take them if they earned it by 
taking Zara, a town on the Adriatic. Naturally, the best Crusaders 
refused to proceed, as they were pledged not to fight Christians. 
The rest took Zara for Venice, and instead of going to Palestine 
went to Constantinople and captured it from the Greeks, setting 
up a Latin Church and empire in that city. One result of this 
treacherous act was the conquest of a great part of Europe by the 
Turks nearly two centuries later. 

In 1212 an extraordinary impulse seized upon the children who 
left their homes to go on a Crusade. Many reached the coast and 
were actually sold to the Moslems by Christian slave-dealers. This 
is the Children’s Crusade, one of the most piteous episodes in his- 
tory. Subsequently Frederick II, the emperor who had been ex- 
communicated by the pope for not going, went to Palestine in 1227 
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and was promptly placed under the papal ban for going without 
leave. Without bloodshed, this emperor secured the Christians 
access to Jerusalem. The French Crusade under St. Louis IX, who 
was taken prisoner in 1248, was directed against Egypt, and was an 
anticipation of Napoleon’s attempt to make that country a base from 
which to achieve the conquest of Syria. In 1270 St. Louis died at 
Tunis in a crusading expedition against the Moors. In 1291 5t. 
Jean d’Acre, the last Christian stronghold in Palestine, was taken. 
The Crusades were at an end after twelve repeated attempts in the 
course of two hundred years. 

The question now is, how did they affect Christianity ? The 
darker side may first be presented. In an eighteenth-century French 
summary of the councils, a dry and formal statement of enactments, 
the author, a Dominican professor, makes the following remark on 
the Council of Clermont’s canon promising remission of canonical 
penance for sin to those who took the Cross: 

‘'This canon was perhaps the principal cause and the principal 
epoch of the relaxation of discipline for canonical penalties, which 
had hitherto been satisfactorily maintained. There were no sinners 
who would not prefer to undertake the journey rather than to submit 
to the severity and shame of a public penance.” 

This is profoundly true, and the effect of the canon was far- 
reaching. From going to fight the infidel in Palestine, to fighting 
the heretic or enemy of the pope at home, was a natural step, as was 
also paying someone else to go when unable to go oneself. Remotely 
the Crusades inaugurated the abuse later known as the sale of indul- 
gences. An even worse evil was that the Crusades were the begin- 
ning of those religious wars which were the bane of Europe for many 
centuries. The terrible Albigensian War, which ruined Southern 
France, was preached as a crusade; so were the Hussite Wars in the 
fifteenth century. The wars of religion in France in the sixteenth, 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany in the seventeenth, were in a 
sense crusades. The long-protracted struggle with the Moors in 
Spain produced a spirit of intolerance in a noble people which ulti- 
mately brought ruin upon the great empire founded by Spanish 
heroism in the Old and inthe New World, and blighted its literature, 
its art, and its commerce. It is difficult indeed to over-estimate the 
havoc done by the sanctification of war which may be said to have 
been formally sanctioned by Urban II at the Council of Clermont. 
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The Crusades, moreover, proved fatal to any hope of reunion 
between Eastern and Western Christianity. They created a deep 
and permanent distrust between the Latins and the Greeks. The 
Crusaders regarded the Oriental Christians as false allies, secretly 
more in sympathy with Islam than with themselves. The Greeks 
looked on the Latins as brutal hypocrites, who, in the pretence of 
extending the influence of the Gospels, were aiming at their 
destruction, The treacherous capture of Constantinople in 1204 
was probably more effective in parting the churches than the con- 
troversy about the twofold procession of the Holy Spirit from 
Father and Son. It was the beginning of the ruin of the Eastern 
Empire, and the admission of the Ottoman Turks into Europe. 

On the other hand, the Crusades undoubtedly developed com- 
merce, introduced new arts, and gave a great stimulus to the intel- 
lect of Europe. They taught the nations of the West that they could 
combine in the furtherance of a great object. The Crusades im- 
mensely increased the authority of the medieval popes. They 
proved that Western Europe could become a unit for a religious, if 
not for a political, purpose. This meant that the papacy, not the 
Empire, was the head of all those who acted together with the same 
end in view. The papacy also gained a military force pledged to its 
service. 

One of the strangest phenomena of the age was the appearance of 
military religious Orders taking part in the war between the Church 
and Islam. In Spain they became a great power, as also in Palestine. 
They were military monks bound by vows and thoroughly expert 
in the use of arms. The best-trained force in Europe, they were 
remarkable from a military point of view, especially the Templars 
(the Templars and the Knights of St. John), whose suppression in 
the fourteenth century is one of the cruellest tragedies of the Middle 
Ages. 


CHAPTER XXX 


MEDILAVAL HERESY 
By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D. 


Growing enlightenment brought in its train religious controversy. With it men became more 

conscious that the Christianity of their age had degenerated. The chief sects which arose were 

anti-clerical. They opposed control by official teachers, many of whom had proved unworthy or 
incompetent. 


ERESY is capable of many interpretations and appears 

under several aspects. The earliest heretics were the Gnos- 

tics. These, as a rule, offered some substitute for Chris- 
tianity, which was a plausible explanation of its meaning, but was 
actually not Christianity at all. Later, there arose schools of theolo- 
gians who denied the divinity of Christ, who interpreted certain 
dogmas in a sense which the Church rejected. These were almost 
always bishops, priests, or official teachers. Thus, Arius was a priest 
of Alexandria, Nestorius bishop of Constantinople, Eutyches a 
monk. Even in such homes of learning as the great cities of the East 
there is no conspicuous example of a layman being pronounced 
heretical. As a matter of fact, the laity were, as a rule, strongly on 
the side of orthodoxy; according to the saying of Hilary of Poitiers, 
‘their ears are more holy than the lips of the clergy.’’ This was 
quite natural, for as the clergy had to study and to teach the mys- 
teries of the faith, they saw difficulties where the unlettered or 
superficial saw none. 

But there is a third form of heresy, when men are in doubt not as 
to abstruse points of doctrine, but as to the teaching, the practice, 
and the discipline of the Church; when they question the right of 
the clergy to the authority they assume, and ask whether the 
Christianity of the day is really the religion of Jesus Christ. So far 
as the creed of the Church was concerned, heresy on the part of the 
learned clergy was, in the Middle Ages, almost impossible. If they 
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differed from one another, it was on abstruse philosophical ques- 
tions, and as they disputed in Latin, in accordance with a highly 
technical system of logic, their opinions disturbed neither the faith 
of the laity nor their belief in the power of the Church. 

The case of Abelard, the famous master of the schools and the 
equally famous lover of Heloise, affords a good example. His life, 
as he relates it, is throughout a romance. He went from school to 
school, challenging every famous teacher to dispute with him, and 
gaining intellectual triumphs which his defeated adversaries could 
neither forget nor pardon. He published a book called Sic et Non 
(It Is so, and it Isn’t), in which he showed that, so far from the 
teachers of the ancient Church being all agreed, they differed on 
many vital points. 

He incurred the displeasure of St. Bernard, an acknowledged 
saint even in his lifetime. As a subordinate abbot of a Cistercian 
monastery, this remarkable man virtually ruled the Western Church, 
decided between rival popes, inspired the Second Crusade, and 
wrote his advice to popes, who recognized in him a spiritual guide. 
Bernard strongly disapproved of Abelard’s teaching, for he recog- 
nized it as the forerunner of future scepticism, and finally procured 
its condemnation by Pope Innocent II. Yet Abelard, on his way to 
appeal to Rome, fell ill and was entertained at the great Abbey of 
Cluny, where its head, Peter the Venerable, received him with the 
charity due to a great sufferer and the honour due to an eminent 
scholar; and when Abelard died, in 1142, the abbot wrote to 
Heloise: “‘I never saw his equal for humility of manners and habits. 

. He allowed no moment to escape unoccupied by prayer, 
reading, writing, or dictation. The heavenly visitor surprised him 
in the midst of the holy works.” Certainly it cannot be said that in 
the early Middle Ages there wasa dull uniformity of universal agree- 
ment when two men, so highly honoured as Peter the Venerable 
and Bernard, regarded Abelard so differently. 

In contrast with this was the fate of Abelard’s pupil, Arnold of 
Brescia. Arnold desired to be an active reformer. He was to him- 
self a stern ascetic, his orthodoxy was hard to assail. But he preached 
that it was wrong for the clergy to hold their immense estates, and 
he desired to restore the republican government of Rome. Finally, 
the pope, Hadrian IV, and the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, com- 
bined to destroy him; and in 1155 he was executed at Rome. It is 
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remarkable that even at this time the execution of Arnold was 
deplored by the devout upholders of the Christianity of the age. 
Some were horrified that the Church had presumed to shed the 
blood of a heretic, however guilty. 

With the awakening of the human intellect amid the comparative 
security of the twelfth century, and the rise of cities in parts of 
Europe, there came an outburst of heresies which, unlike those of an 
earlier period, affected the laity more than the clergy. For this, the 
corruptions of the Church were chiefly responsible. That they were 
glaring no one now can deny, nor was it only the discontented folk 
who revolted against them. Men of unblemished orthodoxy—St. 
Bernard, St. Norbert, Peter the Venerable, Pope Hadrian IV— 
realized and deplored the vices of the clergy and the degeneration 
of the monasteries. The new orders of monks which arose were due 
to the serious alarm felt at the state of the Church. 

Naturally, therefore, many were carried away by excessive zeal, 
and in despair desired to make a clean sweep, not only of its abuses, 
but of the ecclesiastical system. Early in the twelfth century there 
was a curious outbreak of heresy in the Low Countries. A monk 
named Tanchelm left his monastery and gained great influence with 
the people. He went to Antwerp, already a considerable place, to 
find there was only one priest and he was living in open sin. Tan- 
chelm taught that all priestly dignities were vain, from that of the 
pope downwards, and that the Mass could not be valid if celebrated 
by bad priests; yet he appears actually to have gone to Rome to 
petition that the great archiepiscopal See of Utrecht might be 
divided. As he returned, in 1112, he was captured and imprisoned 
by the Archbishop of Cologne. Some of his followers were burned 
at Bonn, but Tanchelm seems to have reached Antwerp, where he 
still had a large following. He was murdered by a priest, and gradu- 
ally his teaching disappeared. Another heretic appeared in Brittany 
and attracted many followers, some of whom suffered death. He 
was, however, found to be insane and was shut up in the monastery 
of Cluny. 

More formidable was Peter de Bruys, who gave his name to a sect 
called the Petrobrusians. He was a native of Southern France, and 
taught in Gascony for twenty years. His doctrine was strongly anti- 
sacerdotal. He denied the validity of infant baptism, said that 
church buildings were unnecessary, as men can pray anywhere, con- 
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demned the Adoration of the Cross, and denied the bodily presence 
of Christ in the Mass. He suffered death in 1126. 

Henry the Deacon carried on the work of Peter de Bruys in 
Southern France, where Bernard draws a dreadful picture of the 
disrepute into which the Church had fallen, the neglect of the sacra- 
ments and feast days, the utter contempt for the priesthood. When 
the papal legate visited Albi, one of the cities there, the people came 
out and derided him. But two days later Bernard had a very differ- 
ent reception. Henry the Deacon, who had founded a sect of 
Henricians, was put to silence by Bernard and was later arrested. 
His fate is not known. 

The last of the anti-clerical sects was of more importance, and has 
persisted to this day. Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, having 
become seriously religious, caused the New Testament and some 
extracts from the Fathers to be translated into his native Romance 
language; and, after deep study of them, resolved to imitate the 
poverty of Christ. He preached the Gospel wherever he went, and 
was soon joined by many who called themselves “ The Poor Men of 
Lyons.” Peter Waldo at first obtained permission to preach, but his 
society was condemned by Pope Lucius ITI, at Verona, in 1184. 
The charges brought against them in 1190, at Narbonne, com- 
prised six counts: (1) disobedience to the pope and the bishops, (2) 
encouraging lay preaching, (3) saying that God must be obeyed 
rather than man, (4) allowing women to preach, (5) denying Mass 
for the dead, (6) maintaining that prayer anywhere is as good as in 
a church. The Waldenses, as they are generally called, spread far 
and wide, especially in the north of Italy. Their strictness and 
purity of life, and the simplicity of their faith, perplexed their oppo- 
nents, and it was only persecution which drove them entirely outside 
the pale of the Church. 

It is extremely hard to give a clear idea of this side of the anti- 
clerical movement, because we have only one contemporary Wal- 
densian document, and other reports are naturally those of bitter 
opponents. But however much the clergy disliked it, the Walden- 
sian movement was not really a formidable one against the Church. 
It was an expression of discontent at the tyranny of some of the 
clergy and the laxity of the lives of others. The Waldensians did 
not even question the miracle of the Mass, but they denied that the 
priests, many of whom were notoriously unworthy, had the sole 
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power to bring it about. This expressed a not unnatural disgust at 
the state of the Church rather than any dogmatic theory. Nor was 
the movement particularly influential, as it was mainly confined to 
the humbler classes. 

But a heresy of a most dangerous type was being disseminated 
which threatened the very existence not only of the Catholic Church, 
but of all traditional Christianity. This was the heresy of the 
Albigenses, a revival of the old Manichzism. 


CHAPTER XXxXI 


WAR AGAINST HERESY 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


Have we the right to resort to violence to subdue error? The early Church said emphatically, 

* No.” But the Crusades had fostered a spirit of intolerance and encouraged the idea that if it 

were praiseworthy to fight the external enemies of the faith, it was equally laudable to attack its 
foes within. Hence the terrible war in the south of France. 


HE alarming outburst of heresy was a cause of no little per- 

plexity to the Church. Heresy was a great crime, but the 

clergy were strictly forbidden to shed blood. Some heretics 
had been burned, but never in a regular or legal manner. Asarule, 
they were sacrificed to popular clamour. The bishops frequently 
tried to save the accused, but such was the public horror of the 
crime that the mob often broke open the prisons and executed the 
suspected heretics. But whether semi-regularly, or irregularly, the 
death penalty was rare up to the end of the twelfth century, at any 
rate in Western Christendom. With the revolt of Languedoc from 
the Church, we turn to new pages of history and find them for cen- 
turies to come stained with blood. Even in Protestant Scotland as 
late as 1698, as Macaulay relates in his ‘* History,’’ a young man 
named Thomas Aikenhead was hanged for heresy. 

Raymond VI, Count of Toulouse, was the mightiest count of his 
time. He was the first of the seven peers of France, and Duke of 
Narbonne, with fourteen other counts as his vassals. His Court was 
everywhere famous, and the poets said with truth that he was equal 
to an emperor. 

The papal throne was occupied by one of the greatest of the 
popes. Innocent III had been elected in 1198 at the unusually 
early age of thirty-eight. He was a man of learning and piety, and 
was famous for his profound legal knowledge. He administered the 
affairs of the Church with unrivalled skill, and did his utmost to rule 
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justly. No pope dealt more boldly with the princes of Europe, and 
as a rule he took the side of the oppressed with more courage and 
less self-seeking than any of his contemporaries. But by the irony of 
fate this good and righteous man was often compelled to accept 
many things of which his conscience must have disapproved, and to 
the detriment of generations as yet unborn. 

Another character of importance was Peter, King of Aragon, a 
typical royal knight, gallant, amorous, an implacable foe of heretics 
as his laws testify, a Crusader against the Moors of Spain. In con- 
trast to this gallant but profligate king was the noble Simon de 
Montfort, father of the patriot of the same name so renowned in 
English history. As a layman he was a parallel to Innocent III—a 
man of conspicuous piety and stainless integrity. A Crusader who 
had returned rather than consent to the army of the Cross being 
used as the tool of the Venetians to attack the Christian city of Zara, 
Simon de Montfort was the typical Christian general who, strong in 
the righteousness of his cause, was prepared to face all odds. In the 
background was Philip Augustus, King of France, a statesman who 
refused to let any consideration, religious or otherwise, interfere with 
the aggrandizement of his House. 

Among the churchmen were Arnaud, Abbot of Citeaux, the head 
of the great Cistercian fraternity, and Foulques, once a troubadour, 
now Bishop of Toulouse, and the fiercest of persecutors. ‘T'wo figures 
greater than all remain: Diego de Azevedo, Bishop of Osma in 
Spain, and his sub-prior, Domingo de Guzman, the St. Dominic who 
founded the Dominican Friars. The two passed through Languedoc 
in 1206 on their return from Rome, where the bishop had in vain 
petitioned for leave to resign his see to become a missionary among 
the infidels. They realized that the right way to deal with heretics 
was to go among them in apostolic poverty and to win them back 
by the simple preaching of the Gospel. 

On his accession to the papacy, Innocent III boldly tackled the 
question of rooting out heresy in the dominions of Raymond of 
Toulouse. Two legates were sent to exhort the count and his 
princes to banish the heretics from their dominions and to confiscate 
their property—nothing was said of inflicting the penalty of death. 
The legates were also ordered to reform the Church, and especially 
the negligent archbishops of Narbonne and Auch. This set the 
whole district in a flame. Even the clergy refused to help the legates, 
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as did, not unnaturally, the two archbishops. Then two other 
legates were sent in the persons of two monks, one of whom was 
Peter of Castelnau. Despite every effort on the part of legates and 
missionaries, nothing could be done. The princes, prelates, and 
people refused to extirpate heresy. 

‘* How can we do it ?”’ said a Catholic knight. “ We have been 
brought up with these people, we have kindred among them, and 
we see they live righteously.” 

The sister of the Count of Foix openly joined the puritan sect 
called the Cathari. At last, Peter of Castelnau excommunicated 
the Count of Toulouse and laid his dominions under an interdict, 
forbidding all religious services; and in May, 1207, Innocent IIT 
confirmed the sentence of his legate. 

In the January following, Peter of Castelnau, the monk-legate, 
was murdered. This was taken as a declaration of war. Innocent 
declared all Raymond’s vassals free from their allegiance, and 
ordered a crusade to be preached against him. Arnaud of Citeaux 
and his Cistercian monks were the prime promoters of the holy war. 
In vain did the pope appeal to the piety and to the cupidity of the 
king of France. Philip Augustus stood aloof, but he allowed his 
barons to go, if they chose, against the heretics. 

Every spiritual inducement was offered, with the prospect of un- 
limited plunder. All the advantages usually to be gained only by a 
tedious and perilous journey to Jerusalem, with years of war against 
the infidel, could now be obtained at the very doors of the new 
crusaders, if they joined the army for forty days. No wonder an 
army of two hundred thousand assembled and poured into Langue- 
doc. The strong town of Béziers was taken in 1209, and every living 
creature in it put to the sword. It was believed, though on doubtful 
authority, that Abbot Arnaud’s utterance was “ Kill on—God will 
know His own !”’ Carcassonne fell next. Five hundred castles were 
razed and the land was laid desolate by the Crusaders. 

The Albigensian War or “‘ crusade’ went on for years, conducted 
with great skill by Simon de Montfort. Raymond VI did all he 
could to save himself, and made repeated offers of submission, but 
he had been delivered over to enemies, clerical and lay, who were 
bent on his ruin. At last, Pedro of Aragon came to his support. 
De Montfort seemed incapable of resisting the invasion of a large 
Spanish army. Nevertheless, he resolved to fight, and at Muret 
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(1213) the small squadrons of northern cavalry proved superior to 
an army of southern Europeans. The war was, in fact, racial as well 
as religious, for it is noteworthy that none of the Catholics of 
Languedoc welcomed the Crusaders as deliverers, and the people 
loyally stood by their counts. | 

The first phase of the war was drawing to its close, as was the life 
of Innocent III. But the pope was allowed to witness the spectacular 
scene which celebrated his victory over heresy. 

On November 1, 1215, the Twelfth General Council assembled 
in the Lateran. As the Latins were in possession of Constantinople, 
the leading see of the East was represented by its patriarch, as was 
also that of Jerusalem. Every monarch in Europe had his ambassa- 
dor at the Council. The metropolitans numbered seventy-one, the 
bishops four hundred and twelve. Eight hundred abbots and the 
leading theologians were present. The pope opened the proceed- 
ings with a sermon on the text, ‘‘ With desire have I desired to 
eat this passover with you.”” He then read the canons, which he 
directed the Fathers to approve. These virtually fixed the doctrines 
of medizval Christianity. 

The object of these canons was to make heresy impossible. The 
Church decreed the doctrine of Transubstantiation, according to 
which the substance of the consecrated elements was changed from 
that of bread and wine into that of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
No one could henceforward avoid personal intercourse with the 
clergy, because he was bound under the most dreadful penalties to 
confess his sins at least once a year to his parish priest. No one could 
withdraw from Communion, because all were commanded to receive 
the Sacrament at least once a year. All the pope desired the Fathers 
agreed to, and the council was concluded in six weeks. 

Raymond VI was deprived of his countship, and most of his 
dominions handed over to Simon de Montfort; but good fortune 
seems to have deserted this champion of the faith. He was killed by 
a stone from a mangonel at the siege of Toulouse (1218), and his 
heir, Amauri, did not inherit his abilities. Raymond VI still re- 
tained the love of his people till his death in 1222. His son, Ray- 
mond VII, was Count of Toulouse, but on condition that his sister 
Jeanne married a younger brother of the king of France. The counts 
of Toulouse disappeared, and their great domains passed to the 
French crown. The humiliation and disasters of Raymond VI and 
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VII were a warning to all the princes of Europe not to interpose 
between the Church and her rebellious sons. 

The Albigensian war, which went on for twenty years and ruined 
the most civilized nation in Europe, marks the beginning of a sad 
period, an age of rigour both in Church and State and in European 
society at large, the more revolting because it was accompanied by 
an increasing tolerance of outlook on most other matters in which 
men could differ from the accepted codes of the time. The suffer- 
ings of the preceding centuries were due to the savage condition of 
the people, those of the succeeding were calculated and provoked. 

The Albigensian War is, in truth, a great turning point in the 
history of the Church. The issues raised in Languedoc were far- 
reaching. In the first place there arose the question of toleration. 
Was a lay religion—for that is really what Peter Waldo and his 
followers taught—to supplant the organized clerical and monastic 
system, or even to exist side by side in competition with it? Or 
could the Church permit an entirely different religion like Catharism 
to insinuate itself in every part of the world ? To these questions all 
men replied in the negative, such toleration being contrary to the 
whole spirit of that age and of many ages to come. Innocent ITI, to 
do him justice, tried persuasion for fully ten years, and found that it 
failed. At last he called in the armed forces of the north, and his 
successors, with the aid of the rulers of the world, substituted the 
police of the Inquisition for the violence of an undisciplined soldiery. 

In addition to this, the subjects of Raymond of Toulouse made 
the question one of nationality. Were the Roman authorities to 
force on them a religious policy which they detested ? Were 
strangers to dictate to their bishops as well as to their princes how 
the people were to be ruled? Were they, in the supposed interests 
of the faith, to be subjected to the rude warriors of Northern 
France ? This incipient nationalism was contrary to the spirit of the 
Catholicism of the time, and was ruthlessly crushed. It reappeared 
as an overwhelming force in after days when a new Europe came 
into being. 

From henceforward the history of the Church shows that romance 
seems to have gone out of it, or, rather, to have found a different 
channel. There is very little to edify in the external history of the 
Church: where interest is to be found, it is not in its official leaders, 
but in its individual saints. Many of the popes, from the middle of 
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the eleventh century to Innocent III, who died in 1216, were 
idealists, such as were Leo IX, Gregory VII, Urban II, and Inno- 
cent III himself. They fought and suffered for a great cause. 
Their faults were those of leaders, called to rule violent men in an 
iron age. It is the melancholy duty of the historian to descend to a 
lower level in the succeeding centuries, when men’s motives were 
based less on their views of the good of humanity than on their 
personal interests. More and more the tremendous claims of the 
Church were employed to assert those privileges which it felt were 
gradually slipping from its grasp. Nevertheless, Christianity itself 
possessed an inherent greatness which made for the continual 
advancement of the human race. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


SOURCE OF THE ALBIGENSIAN HERESY 


By Pror. A. V. W. Jackson, Pu.D., LL.D. 


In the distant East a strange variation of Christianity arose at an early date. For a long time 
it lived secretly amid persecution, and finally spread as far as France and Spain. Then as now 
the religious ideas of Asia exercised their influence on Western Europe. 


N order to understand the nature of the heresy which was 

spreading in southern Gaul during the twelfth century, it 1s 

necessary that we should go back to the early days of Chris- 
tianity and trace from its origin the teaching of Mani. Manichzism 
was not so much a “heresy ”’ as a rival faith opposing Christianity, 
often under the guise of the doctrine of Jesus. It was in a measure 
a secret religion, its real significance being known to an inner circle 
only, who communicated their peculiar tenets to chosen disciples. 
Whether the heretics in Gaul were actually members of the sect 
has been maintained and denied, the only thing certain being 
that the churchmen who opposed them believed that they were 
Manichzans and called them by this name. 

The Manichzan heresy took its origin as well as its name from 
Mani, a Persian by blood, who was born in Mesopotamia about the 
year 216 and founded a faith which aimed at universal adoption. 
Mani’s endeavour was to unite into one system the essential ele- 
ments of Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and even Buddhism, cormn- 
bined with old Babylonian beliefs lingering in his environment 
among the Mandzans of the lower reaches of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and to incorporate still other religious ideas that were 
current at the time. 

Mani laid claim to being the Paraclete promised by Christ. He 
accounted the Zoroastrian dualistic doctrine of the eternal struggle 
between light and darkness, soul and matter, to be the only solution 
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of the problem of good and evil. He found in the teachings of the 
gentle Buddha certain lessons for the conduct of life to be accepted 
everywhere by mankind, and he regarded these three religious 
leaders—Buddha, Zoroaster, and Christ—as pioneer revealers of the 
truth which he came to fulfil. With the zeal of a prophet and the 
imagination of a poet, he made an appeal both to the popular heart 
and the mind of thinkers as well. He met with success at first, but 
not for long, because the opposition of the Magian priesthood of the 
Sassanian Empire of Persia, who were ardently engaged in the 
revival of Zoroastrianism as its ancient religion, in due time brought 
about first his banishment from the kingdom, and ultimately his 
death. Sealed by the blood of his martyrdom, and enthusiastically 
spread by his devoted followers, Manichzism was soon dissemi- 
nated westward to the extreme confines of the Roman Empire and 
eastward through Central Asia, reaching ultimately as far as China. 
But from Persia it was banned. 

The manner in which all this came to pass, and how Manichzism 
after more than a thousand years gradually died out, is a matter of 
historic import, and will be briefly sketched. Attention, however, 
must first be called to the remarkable revival of interest in the whole 
subject of Manichezan studies recently aroused through the discovery 
of fragments of Mani’s long-lost Bible and considerable portions of 
a once extensive Manichzan literature, written in Middle Persian 
(Pahlavi), Soghdian, Old Turkish, and even Chinese, and recovered 
from the sand-buried ruins in Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, in the 
very centre of Asia. 

Up to the time of these discoveries our knowledge of Mani’s en- 
deavour to found a world religion had been derived largely from the 
polemical writings against his creed by the Church Fathers, especi- 
ally Augustine, who himself had been for nine years a Manichzan 
before adopting Christianity. The accounts of Mohammedan 
writers and the references made by some late Zoroastrian contro- 
versialists are valuable secondary sources from the Oriental side. 
The newly made finds now provide us with actual Manichzan texts, 
mostly in fragmentary form, but sometimes in the shape of longer 
connected documents, so that we can compare and combine them as 
direct sources with the material previously known and thus obtain a 
more exact picture of Mani’s life and teachings. 

The eclectic character of Mani’s composite religion, coloured by 
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the faiths with which he came in contact, helped to render it easier 
of adoption, and his followers were able to pass themselves off, if 
necessary, as a sect of one or other of the religious communities 
among which they spread their master’s teachings. In the West, for 
example, the Christian elements tended to be more strongly empha- 
sized ; in the East, certain Buddhistic features perhaps came more to 
the front. At the basis of Mani’s conception of the universe, how- 
ever, lay the old-time Persian doctrine of dualism, originally taught 
by Zoroaster, but amplified, modified, and developed in the new 
religion. Like Zoroaster, Mani postulated the existence of “‘ Two 
Principles,” from the beginning to eternity. These represent good 
and evil under the form of Light and Darkness. Their mutual rela- 
tions were set forth in a second cardinal doctrine, that of the ‘‘ Three 
Times ”’ or ages of the cosmos. In the first age, before this visible 
world came into being, the Two Principles were wholly separate; in 
the second, the present age, they are commingled in a universal con- 
flict; in the third dispensation, which is to come, they will be separ- 
ated once more through the triumph of Light and the relegation of 
Darkness to its dismal abode for ever. 

Mani’s speculations regarding the primordial status of the universe 
were highly imaginative. The Two Principles of Light and Dark- 
ness constituted two opposing realms, each existing from eternity 
and each presided over by a sovereign ruler. The domain of Light 
extended infinitely upward, that of Darkness infinitely downward. 
Each was independent and separate, but they were contiguous to 
each other over a surface of infinite expanse in all lateral directions, 
which was styled the “ Border.”’ In the luminous domain, exalted 
above its lowest region, called the “* Light Earth,” and the inter- 
mediate region, “‘ Light Air,” there reigned in serenity ‘* the good 
ruler of the Realm of Light ” in his four aspects as Deity, Light, 
Power, and Wisdom. Zarvan, or “ time eternal,” he was called by 
Mani, although other titles also were given him to denote both his 
majesty and his nature as the Father God of Light. His splendour 
was shared by his five-fold ‘‘ Realms ”’ and by twelve personified 
abstractions, or ‘‘ Sovereignties,”’ all of which were transcendentally 
either members of his spiritual being or one with him in mystic 
union. Countless celestial forms, as minor divinities, angels, and 
spirits, likewise thronged the luminous domain, but all were 
rhanifestations of the Supreme Light. 
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The Realm of Darkness, synonymous with its own Principle, was 
conceived of as evil and as material in its essence. From the very 
nature of its dark Principle there came into being as overlord a 
diabolical figure corresponding to the Persian Ahriman, and often 
so called in the Manichzan Pahlavi texts, together with myriads of 
demons that filled the nether domain in wild confusion. Out of the 
prevailing tumult and disorder came to pass the first disturbance in 
the static condition of the universe. The powers of Darkness broke 
upward through the dividing expanse upon whose surface the two 
realms touched and invaded the domain of Light. The fateful con- 
flict began; the first age was at an end, and the second age, with its 
direful struggle and momentous events, was ushered in. 

To repel the onslaught of Darkness the Godhead, or Father of 
Light and Greatness, called two spiritual agents into being; 
‘‘ evoked ” (not generated) is the true Manichzan word for this act, 
since Mani never employed any term that would imply the idea of 
sexual generation in the transcendental realm of Light. By this first 
evocation the Mother of Life and then Primal Man were summoned 
into existence. Primal Man was not Adam, but a celestial prototype 
in ideal form to foreshadow him. Armed with the five original 
elements of the Light Realm in their ethereal form, this protagonist 
was sent to do battle against the powers of Darkness, but their 
superior forces at first overwhelmed him, “ swallowing ”’ a part of 
his panoply of Light and leaving him worsted and senseless as a 
result of the initial fray. 

Thereupon the Father called forth, as a second evocation, three 
other luminous agents, the last of these three figures in Manichezism 
being particularly well known to the Church Fathers as the Spiritus 
Vivens or “ Living Spirit.” Together they went to the rescue of 
Primal Man, and aided by the Mother of Life they succeeded 
in releasing and restoring him to the celestial heights. But the 
light which he had lost in the battle had become mixed with 
darkness, through being devoured by the demoniacal powers. 
In order to liberate the luminous essence from the contamination 
of the forces which had absorbed it, the Father, through his 
previously evoked agents, undertook a complex process which 
terminated in the creation of the world in mundane form and 
of mankind. 

Mani’s fancy sought to depict this process in the terms of an 
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elaborate cosmogony. The Living Spirit, as demiurge (creator) or 
active agent, assisted by his five sons whom he himself had in turn 
“ evoked,”’ served as the one above all divinely delegated to bring 
this to pass. The Mother of Life, according to a passage in the 
Chinese, joined in the task. The Archons, or Regents of Darkness, 
were seized, chained, and flayed. Ten heavens were made of their 
outstretched skins which overspread the firmament. Eight earths 
were constructed from their material bodies ; the sun and the moon 
were composed out of the purest substances of light won back from 
them. The stars were formed of the sparkling particles that still 
remained. All these celestial bodies were set in motion to aid in 
extracting the lost light that was mixed in darkness. The sun and 
moon functioned permanently in this process, the Milky Way and 
the constellations of the Zodiac likewise participated. Then the three 
“wheels”? of the wind, fire, and water were made and set in 
revolution. 7 

The Supreme Being (Father of Light) now had recourse to a third 
evocation, the “‘ Messenger,’’ who embodied certain traits of the 
ancient Persian sun-god Mithra. By a weird conceit, his radiant 
figure was represented in one aspect as assuming a bi-sexual form, 
the beauty of which seduced the male and female Archons alike. 
The seed of the former fell as rain upon the earth, from which vege- 
table life sprang up; abortive forms cast by the self-pregnant 
females gave rise to animals. It is no wonder that the Church 
Fathers anathematized these fabulous stories of Mani as obscene. 
Yet each of these two classes of inanimate and animate creations 
contained elements of the imprisoned light, the plants above all. 

In the production of the human species, the demoniacal forces 
played not an involuntary part, but an active réle of their own 
design, the creation of the two sexes being especially the work of the 
Evil One. His fiendish aim was by this means to incarcerate the 
light perpetually in the bonds of the carnal body. Mankind, the 
microcosm, was therefore made by the dark powers as an exact 
reproduction of the double nature of the macrocosm, or physical 
universe, according to Mani’s teachings, and man, despite his origin, 
was similarly subject to a process whereby the luminous portions of 
his being should be redeemed. Our first parents were demon-born, 
the offspring of the execrated union of the arch-fiend and his mate. 
In Adam, however, the luminous particles predominated, while Eve 
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was composed wholly of dark elements. It was her alluring entice- 
ments that led to the propagation of the race. A fantastic distortion 
of the biblical narrative, mixed up with other sources, recounts the 
story of the fall of man and of the early succeeding generations of 
the human family, for the purpose of showing the evil of fleshly 
intercourse and the begetting of children. Only through a life of 
renunciation, ascetic in its rigour, is perfection and redemption to be 
obtained. Divinely inspired messengers (such as Zoroaster and 
Buddha) have pointed out the way in part. Jesus is recognized by 
Mani as his own direct predecessor. A distinction must be drawn 
between the ‘‘ Luminous Jesus,’”’ a wholly celestial being that was 
sent to warn Adam (possibly thought of as a fourth evocation in the 
series originally called forth by the Father of Light) and the his- 
torical Jesus of the New Testament. This is indicated in Western 
Manichzism by the use of the terms ‘Fesus Impatibilis (incapable of 
suffering) and ‘fesus Patibilis respectively. The latter (since Mani’s 
view of the person of Christ was wholly docetic) was represented as 
Jesus “‘ hanging on every tree’ and as identical with the light dif- 
fused through Nature and capable of suffering by contact every- 
where with matter. The celestial Jesus (‘fesus Impatibilis) was 
remote from suffering and death. 

Mani gave himself out as the final messenger of truth, summing 
up in his revelation all knowledge for the betterment and salvation 
of mankind. Mani’s teachings impressed the fact that there was the 
element of a saving grace in man. The change from the “ old man ” 
to the “ new man,” borrowed from St. Paul on whose teaching the 
Manichezan Christian sects laid much stress, gave hope. Man had 
within him the ability to separate the light which was mixed with 
darkness in his composition, provided that he would follow the pre- 
cepts laid down in Mani’s “ Religion of Purity,” the “ Religion of 
Light.” The result of his doing this would be the “‘ leading up ” (a 
technical Manichzan word) of the redeemed light to the Light, and 
would finally bring “release,” or salvation. In attaining this, not 
the individual alone but also the universe was concerned, and to this 
end the organization of the cosmic world was ordained. The true 
exemplars of the faith, throughout their life and immediately after 
death, contributed to freeing the bright elements from gross matter. 
These liberated elements were unceasingly rising heavenward 
through the Column of Praise, or Column of Dawn (the Milky 
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Way), or through the medium of the zodiacal constellations to the 
moon and sun. These two great luminaries, conceived as ‘‘ ships,”’ 
ferried in turn the assembled particles to the luminous abode. The 
réle played by man in the individual and universal redemption of 
light is therefore clearly drawn in Mani’s religious, moral, and 
ethical teachings. 

Man consists of body, soul, and spirit. This threefold distinction 
was taken over by Mani from the earlier systems of the Christian 
Gnostics which recognized the existence of the corporeal (or Ay/ic) 
body, the more animal (psychic) soul, and the finer, subtler, more 
spiritual (pneumatic) essence as supreme above all. That division 
runs through all of Mani’s teachings. 

Mani divided his followers into two classes. The first were the 
‘ Elect,” or ‘ Perfect,”’ those capable of leading a life of celibacy 
and extreme austerity, exemplifying the highest standard of life and 
engaged in teaching and preaching. Women, as well as men, were 
received into the order of the Elect. The status of these Manichean 
devotees would best be understood by comparing them to monks 
and nuns; the monastic idea having probably been borrowed from 
Buddhism. The second class of adherents comprised the “‘ Audi- 
tors,” or “‘ Hearers,”’ as the laymen of the community were called. 
Upon these militants for the faith were imposed less strenuous 
standards of living. Such a layman might marry one wife, but the 
development of the family appears not to have been encouraged. 
They might indulge in lucrative pursuits so far as these occupations 
did not interfere with religious observances. The chief merit which 
they could gain was by contributing to the support of the pious 
Elect, and through advancing the religion. The hope offered to 
them in the hereafter was that they could be reborn in the form of 
the Elect and thus win eternal felicity, for Mani recognized the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. 

Upon the “ Elect’ and “ Hearers”’ alike the observance of 
Mani’s ten commandments was enjoined. Parallels to this deca- 
logue in a general way are found in Buddhism, in the Old Testament 
and in Christianity. Seven “ seals ” as emblems of the religion were 
likewise to be accepted. Four of these were doctrinal, comprising 
(1) love for the Godhead, (2) faith in the Sun and Moon as the great 
orbs of light, (3) reverence for the divine elements in Primal Man, 
and (4) a recognition of the inspired office of the great revealers of 
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religions. The other three seals were of a moral and ethical nature, 
relating to the standards to be exemplified in daily life. Each of 
these three implied purity of conduct in word, deed, and thought, 
symbolized under the terms of “seal of the mouth, hand, and 
bosom.’ Mani’s own teachings were strongly opposed to war, and 
he claimed to be a physician of body and soul. 

The Manichzans had very simple places of worship; specimens of 
these modest temples have been found in the ruins of central Asia. 
The absence of such remains in the West is doubtless to be explained 
through the persecution which the Manichzans there suffered. The 
Manichzan form of worship consisted especially in prayers, hymns, 
and confession. The religious duties imposed upon the faithful in- 
volved frequent fasts, devotional gatherings, and the giving of alms 
to the Perfect. A solemn annual festival, kept with great ceremony, 
was that of the Bema or vacant throne of Mani, commemorating the 
anniversary of his death. Throughout the religion the numeral “ 5 ”’ 
runs as a sacred number, while “7” and “12” have also symbolic 
significance. 

The Manichezan Church was systematically organized and in- 
cluded five orders. Although the designation of these vary in the 
different languages, it is clear from all the sources that the five 
orders, beginning with the lowest, were these: (1) Hearers, (2) 
Elect, (3) Elders, (4) Bishops, (5) Masters or Teachers. St. Augus- 
tine was familiar with this accepted arrangement, and he adds that 
Man's upper hierarchy comprised seventy-two bishops and twelve 
masters or chiefs, together with a thirteenth who was supreme above 
all. The higher pontiffs, as we are particularly informed through 
Chinese Manichezan documents, moved from place to place, and 
were engaged especially in importing the more advanced forms of 
religious knowledge. 

The doctrine regarding the life hereafter and the fate of the soul 
was a tenet of paramount importance in Mani’s teaching. The 
destiny of the soul was determined in accordance with the threefold 
division of mankind upon earth. The Elect were assured of imme- 
diate felicity after death, for, crowned and robed with light and 
having quaffed the cup of the living waters, they entered forthwith 
into eternal beatitude. The Auditors had only the promise of a 
deferred reward. A renewal of life (implying metempsychosis as in 
Buddhism) was involved until, by advancing gradually to the stage 
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of the Perfected, they could enter into bliss “in the second form,” 
because of their having struggled in behalf of the faith. Inveterate 
sinners—those above all who had not accepted the religion—were 
doomed to Hell. 

The end of the world and the “ signs ”’ that foretokened its coming 
Mani believed to be not remote. The ultimate separation of the 
light elements from the dark, to be brought about according to his 
teaching, was in sight. His doctrine of eschatology, or the final end 
of things, was highly elaborate. The Powers of Light would partici- 
pate in the institution of the ‘‘ new realm ”’ which his vision, tinged 
here especially by Christianity and Zoroastrianism, made graphic. 
A world conflagration, lasting for 1,468 years, would destroy the 
visible cosmos, bring to pass the complete triumph of the Forces of 
Good, and establish the Kingdom of Light to eternity. Darkness 
and Evil would then be imprisoned in their primordial domain; 
Light would reign supreme, and the original status of the universe 
would be restored to endure for ever. 

Such is the general outline of Manichzism as it may be sketched 
from the Western and the Eastern sources combined. Perhaps it 
preserved a more original aspect in the region that gave it birth, if 
we can hazard a judgment based on some of the Syriac, Arabic, and 
in part Greek sources which belong nearer to that territory. The 
spread of the religion eastward from Babylonia, after Mani’s death, 
into Central Asia and China, with its subsequent history in the 
Orient, can be traced for more than a thousand years. Our imme- 
diate interest, however, is to outline its diffusion westward into the 
Roman Empire and that of Byzantium, its competition with Chris- 
tianity, and its ultimate extinction or rather its final absorption into 
other heresies. Manichzism possessed from the outset certain fea- 
tures that attracted the West and led to its becoming, in a way, the 
successor of the “ mystery religions ’’ and of Mithraism. People were 
drawn by its Oriental colouring, its dualistic explanation of good 
and evil, especially when combined with the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis as solving certain seeming inconsistencies in this world; 
likewise by its pronounced policy of adapting itself to the needs 
imposed by environment, its tendency towards social equity, its 
standards of morality, and its simple forms of worship. 

Swiftly it spread across Egypt and along the Mediterranean shore 
of North Africa, taking a strong foothold in the Roman proconsular 
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province opposite Sicily, penetrating into Rome itself and into Spain 
and southern Gaul, if we accept the view that the Priscillianists of 
Spain were tinged by Manichezism. The Roman emperors were 
aroused against its antinomian tendencies as subversive of the State, 
and the ecclesiastics were bitter in denouncing its doctrines as 
inimical to the Church. Imperial edicts, pontifical proscriptions, 
accompanied by incessant persecution, did much to suppress Mani- 
cheism in Northern Africa, aided by the zeal of St. Augustine 
after his conversion to Christianity. This great Church Father’s 
writings against the Manichezans, especially against Faustus, are 
justly famous. Even more effective perhaps in reducing the cult was 
the invasion by the Vandals. The ages that followed are somewhat 
obscure, but Manichzism, though suppressed, did not cease to make 
its way secretly among the peoples of Southern Europe, and in later 
times came to the surface with vigour, though in forms greatly 
changed from the original. 

The recrudescence of these doctrines and their spread in the 
Christian world usually took shape under the guise of a protest 
against the elaborations of the Christian religion. One of the factors 
in the whole movement was the Paulicians of Armenia and Asia 
Minor, in which territory Manichzism had early been disseminated. 
It was the Paulicians who exercised a direct influence upon Bulgaria 
in the tenth century by introducing their teachings and giving rise 
ultimately to Bogomilism (friendship with God). The Bogomils of 
Bulgaria, whose heretical tenets represented a curiously bizarre form 
of Manichezism, made an important link in the chain of sects that 
stretched westward through Northern Italy, including especially the 
Cathari around Milan, and ending in the Albigenses of southern 
France. 

The people in this region of southern Gaul wanted a religion of 
their own which was not that of the Church or even what we might 
now call evangelical Christianity. They found it, not directly in the 
religion of Mani, but in the ideas which he had set going, and which 
had penetrated to the Western World. At any rate, the leaders of 
the Bogomil, Patarine, and Albigensian sects were the old Perfecti 
of the Manichees under a different guise, and were the representa- 
tives of unwalled monasticism. __ 

Thus in the Albigenses the Church found a rival religion, propa- 
gated silently and attracting the more earnest spirits to deny the 
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authority of the Christian revelation, and to substitute another in 
its place. This will explain, if it does not excuse, the fanaticism 
displayed by those zealots for the teaching of the Church, whose 
orthodoxy failed to win the heretics by persuasion, and finally 
had recourse, first to the crusading spirit of the French, and 


finally to the organized system of suppression embodied in the 
Inquisition. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INQUISITION 
By Dr. G. G. Coutton, M.A. 


A terrible organ of oppression arose after the war against the heretics. The persecuting spirit is 
completely alien to that of Christ's teaching, and at the same time is inherent in mankind. The 
Inquisition is happily dead, but the spirit of intolerance is not. 


HE ultimate interpretation of the Inquisition in history, as of 

any other institution, must depend very much upon the 

standpoint from which we view it; but an immense step for- 
ward is taken when we can agree in general upon the actual events 
and the probable motives of the actors, 

St. Paul contemplates only spiritual punishments for heresy; the 
early Christian Fathers insist on the duty of toleration not only as 
between Christian and pagan, but as between different Christian 
sects. For three whole centuries after Christ’s death the idea of sup- 
pressing nonconformity by physical force was steadily repudiated. 
When Christianity became the State religion under Constantine, and 
emperors and prelates began to aim at unity by compulsion, this was 
as great an innovation as it would be to revive, in our own days, the 
principle of the divine right of kings. Even then the persecutions 
were to a great extent political, and the death penalty was threat- 
ened only against Manichzans, whose doctrines were looked upon as 
dangerous to all civilized society, and Donatists, who themselves 
used force against the Church. It is not until 348 that we find the 
first real precedent for the Inquisition. Priscillian, a man of ex- 
ceptional learning and high moral character, was accused by some 
Spanish bishops of erroneous doctrine; he tried to escape from them 
by throwing himself upon the emperor’s judgment. The emperor 
condemned him; he was put to death with some of his associates; but 
some of the greatest churchmen of the day, among whom were 
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Martin and Ambrose, strongly disapproved of this execution. Still, 
the contemporary evolution of Augustine’s thought is significant. 
He had begun by deploring force against the Donatists; he ended 
by permitting it, not only in self-defence against their violence, but 
in the melancholy belief that one really can drive men into religious 
truth. Yet, even at this later stage, Augustine definitely insisted 
that the punishment must stop short of death; no Catholic might 
slay except in actual self-defence. 

In the Dark Ages so many questions were still undecided in the 
Church, and the authorities had their hands so full of more urgent 
and immediate difficulties, that problems of discipline for heresy 
remained in the background. It was not until about the year 1000 
that they came to the front again. We must not exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of this exact date, though in fact there was, as we might 
expect, some revival of millennial ideas at the time. But, quite apart 
from this, the date marks roughly the time at which the centrifugal 
forces of the barbarian invasions had spent themselves, and European 
society was settling down to a steady progress which has had few 
set-backs in later times. States were gaining coherence; the papacy 
was increasing its hold upon the network of prelates and priests 
which covered Europe; there was a remarkable revival of learning 
and of art; the Western world, as a monk of that day writes, seemed 
to be renewing its youth, and hastening to clothe itself in “* a white 
robe of churches.”’ With this impulse in Church life came a natural 
tendency to free-thought; heresies are prominent, and the conflict 
more acute. There seems no doubt that a good deal of this heresy 
reached Western Europe by the trade route from the East; as the 
Greek name Cathari testifies. Many of these heresies were, like the 
Manichzan, strongly dualistic, emphasizing the equipoise of light 
and darkness, good and evil in the universe, and investing the Devil 
with almost the same powers as God. But such ideas have occurred 
naturally and independently to thousands of minds in all ages; 
moreover, the lower forms of faith, even among the Catholic priest- 
hood and their congregations, often took a tinge of dualism almost as 
strong as that which was reprobated in these heretics. We cannot 
affirm with certainty more than this: that the eleventh century marks 
the beginnings of serious revolts against orthodoxy; that these 
revolts sprang partly from contact with the East, where religious 
discussion, and therefore religious differences, had been far more 
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active than they had been in the comparatively illiterate and intel- 
lectually torpid West, and they had in general a strongly dualistic 
colour. 

They were naturally anti-sacerdotal also; and therefore, in an age 
when the Church was not only immensely powerful but also in the 
van of civilization, they were by implication to some extent anti- 
social. Europe was not ripe to dispense with the guidance of the 
priesthood ; consequently, though the heretics were often able and 
earnest men, they were generally unpopular. The earliest execu- 
tions we hear of were carried out by secular rulers or by lynch law. 
Even towards the end of the twelfth century, though heresies, con- 
flicts, and therefore executions grew in frequency, there was no 
clear justification for the death penalty either in civil or in canon law. 
It was only when heresy passed from the sporadic and exceptional to 
the endemic and chronic stage that the Inquisition was called for. 
Whole districts, and these among the most civilized in Western 
Europe, became so unorthodox that popular fury or princely ven- 
geance in these parts would have been directed, in any case of open 
conflict, against the priest rather than the heretic. Religious revolt 
could no longer be extinguished by the hanging or burning or 
lynching of an isolated handful of nonconformists; a whole anti- 
Catholic population was growing up and multiplying side by side 
with the Catholics. These heretics were strongest in the south of 
France. 

For the real tenets of the Cathari we have scarcely any evidence 
but that which comes to us from their worst enemies, for among such 
we may certainly count converts like the Dominican Robert le Bug, 
who had been a heretic but spent his later life in burning his former 
associates. Moreover, the evidence seems to show that all kinds of 
heretical sects shaded off into each other, and that, even where there 
was more unity of system, these wandering and persecuted people 
never settled down to anything approaching in its consistency 
medizval Catholic doctrine; though even the consistency of the 
latter was not so great as is often supposed. It may be conceded, 
however, that some even among the better points of Catharism were 
often impossible of immediate realization, and that others would 
have retarded rather than advanced social progress. 

It is remarkable that such a creed should have spread so rapidly in 
the most civilized parts of Europe, and found so many steadfast 
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martyrs—two facts to which even their enemies bear the most 
emphatic testimony. This can be only partially explained by its 
character of definite revolt against a priesthood which was pro- 
foundly unpopular and often despicable; for it is a most orthodox 
contemporary who tells us that, in Southern France, man had 
changed the old proverb “‘ I had rather be a Jew than do this ”’ into 
“I had rather be a priest.”” Mere opposition to the priesthood 
could not have induced whole populations to undertake the heavy 
burden of asceticism which, we are told, was demanded by this 
creed; and the probability is that in thousands of cases the assent to 
any definite system of heresy was, like the assent of other thousands 
to orthodoxy, mere thoughtless lip-homage. 

We may agree in the view that, if Catharism as it is described to 
us had been victorious, and had imposed its peculiar system upon 
Europe, this would have been disastrous to civilization. Yet so com- 
plete and regrettable a victory is not historically credible; the utmost 
that Catharism could have done would have been to break down the 
old system, to advance religious revolution by four centuries, and to 
plunge the as yet immature social and religious system of Europe 
among those immediate troubles and those complicated future pro- 
blems with which the Reformation finally confronted it. Catharism 
was far from the only widespread heresy; the Waldensians, to name 
no others, were, until a common persecution forced them together, 
perhaps as strongly opposed to the Catharists as they were to the 
Orthodox. They also, it is true, repudiated all swearing; but other- 
wise, if they had been allowed to keep their translations of the Bible 
and to preach among the people, there was little in the original 
Waldensian creed that need have conflicted with the Church to 
which their founder always professed his loyalty. ‘The Waldensians 
may be called the Wesleyans of the Middle Ages; it cannot be said 
of them, as it is sometimes pleaded against the Cathari, that they 
were not really Christians at all. 

But there has been a recent tendency to shift the question to a 
great extent away from the religious field, and to treat the Inquisi- 
tion as an obvious political and social necessity. It is argued that the 
Albigensian refusal of oaths would have dissolved the whole fabric 
of medizval society, since the feudal system was held together by a 
network of mutual responsibilities, to which all parties swore. This, 
however, is at best only a misleading half-truth. Oaths do indeed 
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meet us everywhere in the Middle Ages; sometimes, even, men took 
a formal and solemn oath that they would keep their solemn and 
formal oath already taken. But medieval moralists are unanimous 
in their complaint that this promiscuous swearing often resulted in 
notorious perjury; besides which, the most solemn oaths could be 
relaxed by the ecclesiastical authorities when political temptations 
were strong. Those princes and nobles of Languedoc, who had been 
familiar with the heretics for generations, and who yet favoured 
them, or at least objected to their forcible extinction, were practical 
politicians who knew very well where their interest lay; they were 
feudal lords who, on the whole, often preferred the non-swearing 
heretics to their swearing orthodox subjects. 

Philip Augustus of France, again, was the wisest politician of his 
day; he spent his whole long reign in conspicuously successful 
efforts to consolidate his kingdom; yet he absolutely refused the 
pope’s invitation to interfere in the South, except on the most 
exorbitant terms. The celibacy of the heretical ‘‘ perfecti ’’ would, 
It is true, have destroyed society if it had been extended to all; but 
of this there was probably no more practical fear than of similar 
consequences from monastic propaganda. 

Catharism probably attracted many undesirable elements, but 
contemporaries did not, in general, regard it with that absolutely 
hysterical and unreasoning fear which modern writers often attribute 
to them. A great deal of Catharist unpopularity, as of Quaker un- 
popularity in later days, sprang from mere novelty and soon wore 
off. One of the ablest, holiest, and most learned churchmen of the 
time was Peter Cantor, precentor of Notre Dame in Paris. Writing 
in about 1170, he not only protested against the infliction of the 
death penalty, but actually spoke of the refusal to swear, in matters 
concerning worldly power and possessions, as a point of evangelical 
perfection, adding: ““ Why, when a man keeps this command of 
Christ, do we at once proclaim him a Catharist ? ”’ 

But, in spite of such reasonable protests, events drifted towards 
religious war and the legislation of the death penalty. In 1184 pope 
and emperor collaborated in a decree which suggests, without actu- 
ally specifying, this punishment; moreover, all bishops are bidden 
to inquire strictly for heretics throughout their dioceses. This decree 
inaugurated what has been called the Episcopal Inquisition. Next, 
in 1197, King Peter of Aragon decreed death for all heretics in his 
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dominions; the Emperor Frederick II, reputed to be an atheist, 
followed his example in 1224. Meanwhile, Innocent III had 
preached successive crusades against the Albigensians; their resist- 
ance had been broken down by slaughters without distinction of age 
or sex; and many had been burned. 

At the Ecumenical Council of the Lateran in 1215, Innocent 
again insisted on a regular and universal inquiry for heretics, diocese 
by diocese, and their punishment by “ extermination.” This word, 
in strict law, meant no more than forcible banishment. But in the 
Vulgate Bible it occurs frequently, nearly always in the cruel 
modern sense; and, in any event, death would be more merciful than 
penniless exile, accompanied as it was by the refusal of refuge in any 
land subject to papal authority. In 1231 Gregory IX took the final 
step, and formally decreed burning for all convicted and impenitent 
or relapsed heretics. Moreover, he no longer satisfied himself with 
the Episcopal Inquisition, but sent round his own officials, chosen 
for this purpose nearly always from among the new Orders of friars, 
which lent themselves admirably to this purpose. This inaugurates 
the Papal Inquisition. From this time forward the local authority 
and zeal of the bishops, tried and found wanting, was superseded in 
all cases of need by these inquisitors whom the popes directed from 
Rome. And, in the hands of Gregory IX and his successors, experts 
in civil and canon law, a special court was soon formed for this 
purpose, which is known by the single word “ Inquisition.” 

To say that there was nothing absolutely new in this court is 
almost to rely upon that strict sense of the word which permits us 
also to say that nothing is new under the sun. True, there is scarcely 
a detail for which some precedent cannot be found in Roman 
imperial or Church law of previous generations; but in the com- 
bination and proportion of these details, upon which the true char- 
acter of every institution depends, the Inquisition was entirely new; 
‘there are many specialties in it,”” writes the earliest and greatest of 
inquisitors who has left us a manual of procedure, Bernard Gui 
(1279-1325). 

One character it shares with modern French and Italian law, 
based like it upon the Roman—that, instead of throwing the burden 
of proof upon the accuser, it practically threw it upon the accused, 
and in a heavier form than any modern code. The Church, again, 
was both accuser and judge in her own cause; the civil authorities 
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tried vainly to assert a right of seeing the documents. For the pro- 
cedure was secret, and even the names of the witnesses were with- 
held from the accused. The Church (but not the defence) might 
call witnesses who had lost their character and their civil rights; she 
might even compel infants to testify against their parents. Though 
advocates were nominally allowed, this was only under impossible 
restrictions, and in later cases we find even the pretence of advocacy 
abandoned. Torture was employed not only upon the accused, but 
also upon witnesses; and although the repetition of torture was 
formally forbidden, yet it might be resumed on a later day under 
the name of continuation. 

With the scales thus heavily weighted against him, the accused 
had little chance; in the two hundred cases registered at Carcas- 
sonne between 1249 and 1258 there is not a single acquittal pure 
and simple; only here and there a “‘ not proven.’’ Yet we must not 
exaggerate the number of actual deaths; Bernard Gui convicted nine 
hundred and thirty persons of heresy, but he handed only forty-two 
of these over to the secular arm. For it was the civil power which 
actually executed the sentence, churchmen being forbidden by 
canon law not only to shed blood but even to condemn to death. It 
is emphasized as strongly, however, by Catholic as well as by Pro- 
testant scholars that ‘“‘ this was unfortunately an empty formula 
which deceived no one ”’: ‘‘ We regret to state that the civil judges 
were not supposed to take these words (of recommendation to 
mercy) literally. If they were at all inclined to do so, they would 
have been quickly called to a sense of their duty by being 
excommunicated.” 

If none of these things were separately new, yet it will easily be 
seen how formidable they were in their combination, and how difh- 
cult it would be to frame, under forms of justice, a more efficient 
engine of injustice. Torture, for instance, had been freely employed 
under Roman imperial law; but the year 1314 showed how essen- 
tially the Church was innovating by this present revival. The pope 
was then lending his court of the Inquisition for the prosecution of 
the Templars; and in France, thanks to torture, it was easy to get the 
required evidence. In England, however, where torture was not 
recognized by the laws, no conclusive evidence would be got; there- 
fore Clement V wrote to Edward II commanding him, on peril of 
his soul, to subordinate the laws of England to those of the Church. 
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Edward yielded; the Inquisition operated for a few weeks in Eng- 
land for the first and last time until Mary’s reign; and the Templars 
were condemned. 

Even greater, perhaps, was the power which the Inquisition drew 
from its confiscations. Penitence might save a condemned heretic’s 
life, unless he relapsed; but no penitence could rescue his property 
for himself or his family. Since the most heretical districts were also 
the richest, this afforded a terrible temptation to the authorities; and 
it was only when this mine was exhausted, and the court ceased not 
only to make a profit but even to pay its way, that the activity of the 
Inquisition slackened. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the universality of juris- 
diction which this court of the Inquisition claimed and often excer- 
cised. Though the actual heresy which immediately provoked its 
establishment may be to some real extent branded as an anti-social 
movement, yet the court’s competence extended to the minutest 
differences of theological belief, and even of theological fashion. 
The man who conceived the mysteries of the Trinity in the same 
sense as Dante’s sainted Joachim of Flora conceived them, was sub- 
ject to exactly the same penalties as a Catharist. Four Franciscan 
friars were actually burned at Marseilles in 1318 for their persistent 
interpretation of the Franciscan Rule in the same sense in which St. 
Francis had understood it. Tolerance is one of the few important 
fields of civilization in which the later Middle Ages went steadily 
backwards instead of forwards. 

One other result of the Inquisition has already been cursorily in- 
dicated; it gave the worldly courts an example of cruelty; and this 
curse came home to roost. Not only the suppression of the T’em- 
plars, which facilitated the later suppression of all monasteries by 
Henry VIII, but also the increased severity and irresponsibility of 
the royal courts throughout Europe, and the consequent royal 
despotism which made it easy for French kings to control the pope, 
and for an English sovereign to repudiate him, all owe something to 
this court instituted by a pope in 1231. 

We must judge the actors in the Inquisition according to the 
standards of their time, but the institution itself must be compared 
with other institutions of other ages. All reasonable students will 
probably concede that pope and prince and populace were very 
naturally hypnotized, under the first shock of novelty at least, by 
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certain fears concerning the movements of their age; but we may 
still hold that those fears were, in fact, groundless. Under a wise 
policy, the South of France could have been segregated and left to 
work out its own problem; and the result would have shown how far 
it was of God, how far of the Devil. There are, in effect, only two 
alternatives in the face of religious dissent; the policy of Herod 
Agrippa I and certain Roman emperors, and the policy of Gama- 
liel. The Inquisition is the greatest and most consistent example of 
the former policy that history has handed down to us; and we must 
judge of its morality as an ideal, or of its success in practice, inde- 
pendently of our judgment on the individuals concerned. The ulti- 
mate question is not: What did these men hope to achieve ? but 
rather: How far was that hope founded on the eternal verities, and 
how far was it realized in fact ? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


FRIARS AND WANDERING SCHOLARS 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D. 


Fanatic violence was not the only remedy employed against error. Good men already recognized that 

their best weapon was instruction in what they believed to be true. The friars exchanged the con- 

templative ideal of the monks for an active one. They lived among men, imitating the holy poverty 

of Christ. The growing universities gained immensely by the new movement, and a more democratic 
spirit was abroad. 


HE thirteenth century is a memorable age. It is filled with 

great events, achievements, and characters. Its influence for 

good and evil is apparent to this day. It opened with the 
great struggle with heresy, which has been related; it witnessed the 
rise of a new conception of Christian duty; it produced both saints 
and sinners, who have left an enduring mark in the world; it saw 
the noblest cathedrals built, it developed a new learning, it laid the 
foundation of modern universities. T’o form even a faint conception 
of the greatness of the age it must be examined from the side of its 
operations in the sphere of the mind, and then from that of its public 
activities. 

The Albigensian War revealed the incompetence of the monastic 
movement to meet this situation, which had effected so much in past 
days. The monasteries had ceased to send forth missionaries, and the 
Cistercians had not succeeded in bringing the Waldenses and the 
Cathari back to the fold; Peter of Castelnau was no St. Bernard. No 
important monastic orders arose to reanimate the institution, and the 
day for founding monasteries had almost passed, a sure sign that 
something else was needed to reanimate Christendom. As has been 
usual from the earliest days till the present, the revival of Christian 
zeal came from an unexpected quarter. St. Dominic had at least 
seen what was needed when he declared that the only way to gain 
the heretics was to go among them as teachers and to win them by 
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the same method as they had adopted, namely, that of humble and 
self-denying missionaries. But, after all, Dominic belonged to the 
educated class of ecclesiastics, and his Order soon came to be employed 
as the official judge of heresy. He himself was Master of the Palace at 
Rome, an office which required a man of learning as well as piety. 
Something more uncommon, more romantic, more calculated to 
arouse emotion, was required. All this was found in Francis of 
Assisi. It is hardly accurate to say that he created an Order: rather, 
he gathered around him an ever-increasing group of followers, and 
gave them precepts to live the life of poverty and devotion. But the 
development of Franciscanism passed into other hands. The Order 
was regulated, and the closest companions of Francis, who took his 
devotion to poverty as seriously as he had done, were gradually 
thrust aside and their views were ultimately regarded as heretical. 

The work both of Dominic and of Francis had introduced a new 
ideal into the world, that of an active, popular Christianity, not con- 
fined to the cloister or the cell, but appealing to people of all classes 
and of every occupation in life. Married, as well as single, folk were 
eligible for admission as “‘ Tertiaries,” or members of the Third 
Order, the Second, connected with St. Francis’s friend, St. Clara, 
being composed of women dedicated to the work. Laymen and 
women were thus enabled to co-operate in the movement as far as 
their domestic and business duties permitted. 

Both Dominicans and Franciscans called themselves “ friars ”’ 
(fratres, fréres=brethren). It is a great mistake to call them 
‘“ monks,” for the whole spirit of their work was different. Whether 
as preachers (Dominicans), or servants of the poor (Franciscans), 
their object was active utility. Other Orders of friars soon arose, 
always distinct from the older monks, with whom it is a proof of 
ignorance to confuse them. The followers of Francis delighted to 
call themselves “‘ Lesser Brethren ” (fratres minores), the members 
of the companion female order of St. Clara were styled Minoresses— 
hence the district called the Minories in the City of London. 

The success of the movement was extraordinary: within a few 
years of the death of Dominic (1222) and Francis (1226), friars 
were to be found all over Europe. Francis himself went to Egypt to 
prevent the Crusaders and Moslems from fighting, and preached to 
the sultan in person. He was received with the respect all Moham- 
medans pay to the one whom they consider to be inspired. Later, 
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Friar Raymond Lull, one of the most versatile of medieval geniuses, 
and an indefatigable missionary, realizing that the Crusades were at 
an end, and that conversion by armed force was worse than useless, 
projected a school for training missionaries in Arabic, in order that 
they might be properly equipped to teach the infidel. The friars 
degenerated rapidly and were much disliked, especially by the older 
types of clergy, but even at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in England three centuries later, their houses were generally 
on the outskirts of the cities into which the poor were crowded. 

The rise of the friars was of greater importance to the papacy than 
even the Crusades. At a supreme crisis, when the popes were at 
death-grips with the Empire, they were provided with an army of 
enthusiasts, costing nothing, and always ready to defend the cause 
of the Holy See. By the end of the twelfth century the popes had 
lost the sympathy of the laity; in the first half of the thirteenth they 
had regained it. ‘The irregular preaching of the Waldenses had been 
a peril; that of the Franciscans was giving new strength to the 
Church. Not that the new Order gave no trouble. The spiritual 
party, resolved to adhere to the original principles of St. Francis, 
from time to time revolted. Some of the teachers of the Gospel of 
Poverty carried their principles to a point inconvenient to the papal 
idea. Others displayed dangerous fanatical tendencies. Some were 
condemned as heretics. But the gains were far in excess of the losses 
caused by temporary outbreaks of indiscretion. 

In their mutual intercourse and rivalry the Dominicans and 
Franciscans tended to adopt each others’ principles. Dominic 
accepted the rule of poverty: the Franciscans, who had despised 
learning, rapidly became the rivals of the Dominicans in the 
schools of the rising universities. These did for education what 
the movement of the friars had done for piety. They supplanted the 
monasteries. Till the twelfth century, the monasteries had formed 
educational centres; now learning shifted to the towns. 

The student of the Middle Ages was, above all, a wanderer in 
search of knowledge. As all instruction was in Latin, he could go 
where he wished without having to learn the language of the 
country. He could rarely possess a book, so he had not to cumber 
himself with luggage. As a rule, he begged his way and had a 
licence for so doing. Though he had a genuine desire for learning, 
he often was a joyous vagabond, witty, turbulent, and careless of 
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the future. There were few formal schools; the scholar went where- 
ever he heard of a famous teacher. The enthusiasm of these itinerant 

tudents was great; we are told of thirty thousand assembling in Paris 
alone. 

There were medizval schools of law—Canon or Church law, and 
Civil or Roman law—and also of medicine; but the main interest 
was in philosophy, and the schools rang with the disputations be- 
tween the Realists and the Nominalists. The range of knowledge 
was very limited, and the subjects of dispute have possibly less 
interest than they should to this generation; but there was no lack 
of intellectual activity, and the subtlety of mind displayed in the dis- 
putes would be remarkable in any age. By degrees the schools were 
becoming organized. The students were placed under an official, 
often of the bishop, called the chancellor. They grouped them- 
selves into “‘ nations,” each having its own representative or proctor. 
They established courts to protect themselves against the oppression 
of the townsfolk. In short, they formed a little state of their own in 
the midst of the city population. Houses were built and endowed 
for the reception of students, and thus the college system was 
established; and by the middle of the thirteenth century the 
university had appeared—at least in embryo. 

Paris was easily the most famous university in the world. The 
little town on and around an island on the Seine had become the 
capital of the French kings of the House of Capet, and grew with 
the increase of the authority of the sovereign over all parts of France. 
Paris was a bishopric, not an archbishopric, and the students 
gathered about the cathedral church of Notre Dame, where Abelard 
early in the twelfth century had won his first scholastic victories. 
The students were later put under the control of the bishop’s chan- 
cellor, and made a settlement on the south bank of the river in what 
is still called the Latin Quarter. Thither, students from all parts of 
Europe thronged; indeed, it was almost essential to a man of educa- 
tion to have studied in Paris. Dante went there in the thirteenth 
century, and Ignatius Loyola in the sixteenth. All the great English 
schoolmen studied or taught in Paris. Intellectually it was to 
Northern Europe what Rome was spiritually—a final court of 
appeal. 

Oxford, which claims Alfred the Great as founder, was at first but 
an offshoot of Paris. Cambridge, which boasted a still greater anti- 
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quity, was probably a daughter of Oxford. But the fame of Paris 
overshadowed all other seats of learning, even Bologna, the famous 
law school in Italy. Oxford was modelled on Paris, but it developed 
and perpetuated the collegiate system. Those who call the English 
universities “‘ monastic ” should observe that Merton, Oxford, the 
first real college, though two others rank as earlier, was founded by 
a bishop of Rochester on the express condition that none of the 
fellows should be a monk. 

The friars soon invaded the growing universities and were suc- 
cessful from the first. Young, ardent, high-spirited, cheerful despite 
their poverty, it is not to be wondered that they attracted the youth- 
ful student. Their influence provoked the jealousy of the authorities, 
and parents dreaded that their sons would be attracted into the new 
Orders. At Paris, efforts were made to restrict the influence of the 
friars, and some popes showed a disposition to side with the univer- 
sity’s champion, William de St. Amour. But it was noted by the 
Orders that such as opposed them came to a bad end even though 
they were popes, and the Franciscans did not fail to proclaim that 
their prayers were about as efficacious in this as those of their rivals. 

In the schools of Europe, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
rapidly presented rival attractions. The movement proved an intel- 
lectual stimulant. Naturally, the Dominicans, as preachers, and 
with a mission to heretics, had to become students. But though St. 
Francis discouraged his followers from the pursuit of learning, it was 
impossible to restrain them. Francis himself, with all his simplicity, 
was extraordinarily gifted in mind, and men of education and birth 
were among his followers. The duties they undertook in tending the 
lepers and the sick gave them an insight into the medical science of 
the day, and their contact with the students, to whom they bore their 
message, made them take heed of the subjects the latter were pur- 
suing with interest. Soon the leading friars became the most popular 
teachers as well as the most profound students. Speaking generally, 
one may say that the Dominicans, as specially entrusted with re- 
pressing heresy, stood for orthodoxy, and the Franciscans for 
greater elasticity. In other words, the Dominican was a theologian, 
and the Franciscan a devotional leader. The one asked what the 
Fathers taught, the other what would make for piety to-day. 

The intellectual eminence of some of the earlier friars may be 
accounted for by the fact that they had a liberty denied to the 
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monks. With all the freedom of utter poverty they travelled widely 
and enlarged their experience. ‘They were interested in all they saw 
and heard. Thus Albert the Great, a veritable German miracle of 
erudition, was one of the earliest medizval naturalists, and Friar 
Roger Bacon, a Franciscan, was, like his namesake Francis Bacon, 
a pioneer in the inductive sciences. The fact that the friars soon fell 
into disrepute, partly owing to themselves but also to the hostility 
of the official clergy, and that they were at a later date held up to 
scorn by Erasmus, has caused their services to learning to be greatly 
underrated. 

As missionaries the friars were indefatigable, and helped greatly 
to extend the knowledge of this globe by their travels. The friars 
transformed some of the Crusades from predatory expeditions into 
heroic missionary expeditions. They were to be found preaching 
and often suffering martyrdom throughout the Moslem world. 
They traversed Asia in order to disseminate the faith. 

The friars took no little interest in political affairs arising out of 
the claims of the emperors and popes to be supreme in Christendom. 
St. Thomas Aquinas strongly upheld the pope’s right to govern the 
world by reason of his sacerdotal authority; in the next generation a 
reaction set in in favour of the emperor’s right to rule except in 
purely spiritual matters. This was maintained by the Franciscan 
doctors, who, with their high ideal of holy poverty, were opposed to 
the secular jurisdiction in clerical hands. The Emperor Charles IV 
found his staunchest supporters in the Franciscans, Occam, John of 
Jandun, and Marsilius of Padua. In England, notably at the time of 
the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, the friars—John Ball, for example— 
took an active part in asserting the claims of the democracy. The 
text of Ball’s first sermon was the well-known couplet: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?”’ 


The programme of the rebels was said to have been to destroy all 
the privileged class, clerical and lay, and to entrust the offices of 
religion to the mendicant friars. 

The general tendency of the whole movement was alike revivalist 
and democratic. Its absurdities, its expectation of the end of the 
world at a fixed date, its manifestations of wild fanaticism, might be 
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set down to the peculiar conditions of the Middle Ages if these had 
not been exhibited in our own days. The Church acted with no 
little prudence in securing the support of the friars. It managed 
thereby to combine the advantages of establishment and dissent. 
The regular organization, the graduated hierarchy, went on as 
before, and yet had the advantage of a popular movement which 
attracted the humbler classes, It was by virtue of this movement that 
the crisis raised by the outbreak of heresy in the twelfth century was 
at least postponed in the thirteenth and fourteenth. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE SCHOLASTIC MOVEMENT 
By Pror. A. E. Taytor, M.A., D.Litt. 


The medieval scholars, if ignorant of much which seems elementary to us, were remarkable for great 
power of intellect and subtlety of mind. They boldly faced some of the most important problems, and 
debated on questions still of deep interest in our time. 


HAT is scholasticism ? Not ‘‘ medieval Christian theo- 
logy’’; one may, like St. Bernard, be an eminent theologian 
without being a “‘ scholastic.” Nor yet “ the philosophy of 
the Christian Middle Ages ”’; there was no more a single “‘ medieval 
philosophy ” than there is now a single “‘ post-Kantian ”’ philosophy. 
There was a common faith, but thinkers who were at one in accept- 
ing the faith might be as much divided on philosophical issues 
as “‘ new realists,’ “‘ Oxford Hegelians” and “‘voluntarists”’ are 
divided to-day. The strictly literal meaning of the word scholaris, or 
scholasticus, is simply ‘‘ teacher ” or “‘ professor ”’ in one of the recog- 
nized seats of learning (scho/e). In the Christian West the origin of 
these organized schools dates from the great intellectual awakening 
in the age of Charlemagne (d. a.p. 814). The model for all later 
‘“ schools ’”’ was that attached to Charlemagne’s Court for the educa- 
tion of the imperial household and the great officers of state. This 
school, like the Court itself, was peripatetic, but it served as the 
pattern for two groups of similar institutions with fixed abodes, the 
monastic schools attached to great abbeys and the episcopal schools of 
important bishoprics. From these arose in time the great univer- 
sities, such as Paris and Oxford, which have lasted as seats of higher 
learning down to our own day. Scholasticism is best taken to mean 
simply the type of philosophy current in these schools and character- 
istic of their professors. Under all differences between the teaching 
of different professors, in divers ages and places and of divers temper- 
aments, there is, from Charlemagne to the eve of the Reformation, a 
real community of spirit and method, due to preoccupation with the 
same problems and dependence on a common intellectual inheritance 
276 
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from older times. This is the justification for speaking of a distin- 
guishable “‘ scholastic ”’ period within the continuous development 
of European thought. 

The common inheritance is a double one. As Christians, the 
schoolmen inherit from the Fathers and the great Councils a body 
of authoritative dogma admitted to embody the substance of the 
Faith in fixed and definite language. As Western Europeans they 
inherit also a conception of the world-order derived from the age- 
long labours of Greek philosophers. The great business of a school- 
man, a business already begun by the Fathers and the Councils, is 
to think out the implications of this double tradition. He must fit 
the scheme of Christian dogma coherently into the framework pro- 
vided by Greek speculation. Since the supernaturally imparted 
doctrine of the Church and the knowledge laboriously won by the 
old philosophers both come in the end from God, the source of all 
truth, there is no room for any real conflict between faith and 
science. There is room for very wide disagreement about the pre- 
cise relation between the two. Hence the problem of the relations 
between reason and revelation holds a central position in the 
thought of the great typical scholastics. 

It might be still more accurate to say that the problem is that of 
the relation between reason and authority. When the authority is 
that of Scripture and its official guardian the Church, it can be 
solved only in one way. The voice of God directly revealing Him- 
self is infallible when once the true sense of God’s utterance is 
known. If my personal thinking conflicts with it, the error must lie 
with my thinking. But the sense of Scripture is often obscure, and 
the Fathers themselves are not agreed about it. It therefore becomes 
part of the schoolman’s task to show that the Scripture never abso- 
lutely demands an interpretation which contradicts results which the 
Gentile philosophers have reached by a proper use of the light of 
reason, and incidentally to weigh the interpretations of different 
Fathers against one another in the common case where there is a 
disagreement between them. Again, Scripture is not the only 
authority we possess. Within their own sphere the deliverances of 
the Gentile philosophers also possess authority. The men of the 
Middle Ages well knew that their first task in science was to recover 
an inheritance of old knowledge which had come perilously near 
to being lost in the darkness which had settled down on Europe 
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between the death of Justinian (a.p. 565) and Charlemagne. If pri- 
vate observation and reflection led a man to serious divergence from 
the general conception of the world held by the greatest thinkers of 
a better age, the presumption was that it had led him astray. Again, 
the Middle Ages knew the great philosophers chiefly at second-hand 
and fragmentarily; even the thirteenth century had fairly full know- 
ledge of only one of them, Aristotle. Thus the weighing of diverse 
authorities becomes a fundamental problem in the interpretation of 
philosophy itself. If Aristotle disagrees with Plato, or if Simplicius 
and Averroes disagree on the question of what Aristotle meant to 
teach, to whose opinion is it reasonable to attach more weight ? 
Questions of this kind inevitably had a higher importance for the 
‘““schoolmen ”’ than they can have for us; this has done much to 
produce the exaggerated impression that a medieval thinker’s 
highest aim was not so much to discover what is true as to discover 
what someone else had supposed to be true. 

The medieval thinker’s main problem, then, is this. As we know 
from Scripture, the history of the universe is a divine drama of 
which the main events are the Creation, the Fall, the reparation of 
man’s Fall by the Incarnation, the life, death, and resurrection of the 
God-man, the continuance of His work by the grace daily bestowed 
on the Church by the Holy Ghost; finally, the return of all the 
creatures to their source in the eternal at the day of Judgment, after 
which time will be no more. Most of the events of the drama were 
unknown to the old philosophers, but it has to be enacted against a 
background, Nature, whose structure they have made out for us. 
Our problem as thinkers is thus to determine (1) which of the 
philosophers gives us the most adequate conception of the Nature 
which is the background for this great drama, (2) how much of the 
drama itself could have been discovered, or at least suggested, by 
the use of “ natural reason,” apart from a special direct revelation. 

In the problem itself there is nothing to discriminate sharply be- 
tween the task of philosophy and that of speculative theology. At 
first, as we shall see, no real distinction is made between the two. 
Both are simply identified with knowledge of God, as disclosed in 
Scripture and in His observed ways with His creatures. Later on, 
the men whose interest is mainly in the saving of souls, the “‘ Bible 
Christians ” of the Middle Ages, take alarm at the growing devotion 
of the educated clergy to secular studies; there is a reaction of the 
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theologians proper against the substitution of Gentile learning for 
the knowledge of Christ crucified. St. Peter Damiani (d. 1072) 
makes the famous demand that “ philosophy ”’ shall never aspire to 
be more than the “ handmaid ” of theology; Walter of St. Victor 
complains that the four most famous “ dialecticians ’’ of twelfth- 
century France, Peter Abelard, Peter the Lombard, Peter of Poitou, 
Gilbert de la Porrée, are four “‘ labyrinths ’’; they have turned the 
straight way of salvation into an impenetrable maze by their logical 
subtleties. ‘The same spirit is shown in a milder form by the greatest 
spirit of the whole twelfth century, St. Bernard, who stands detached 
and aloof from all philosophy. Only in the thirteenth century do 
we find the line of demarcation between theology and philosophy 
becoming clear and definite. 

This does not mean that the earlier thinkers are more “ rational- 
istic’ or less believing than their successors. It means that the 
former have no real conception of “ nature ’’ as an independent 
object calling for study. 

The natural world interests them only as a vast symbolism which 
discloses something of the character of God, its Author. God has 
revealed Himself to us doubly, in the symbolism of Nature and in 
Scripture. But Scripture speaks of Him in metaphors, as a lion, an 
eagle, a fire, a cloud, and so forth. We should not know how to 
interpret these metaphors but for the key supplied us in “ nature.” 
To know what is meant when God is called “ light,’’ we must study 
the part light plays in the economy of the sensible world; to know 
why God is called a “ lion,’’ we must consult the lore about the lion 
contained in the Bestiaries. But for this serviceableness of nature asa 
key to the enigmasof Scripture, Nature would have no interest forthe 
mind of a Christian, whose real concern is withthe unseen and eternal. 

The final emancipation of men’s minds from this attitude, which 
makes ‘‘ natural science ’’ impossible in principle, only dates from 
the thirteenth century, and is, in the main, the work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his teacher, Albert of Bollstaedt. It is effected by draw- 
ing a hard-and-fast line between “ truths of reason,’’ which can be 
learned by the right use of intelligence apart from any special revela- 
tion, and “ truths of revelation,” which have to be accepted in the 
first instance simply on authority, and in respect of which “ natural 
reason ’’ can do nothing beyond refuting objections made by un- 
believers on the ground of alleged irrationality. Henceforth it 
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becomes possible to think of “natural science”’ as a field with a 
definite character of its own in which the student may go his own 
way without concerning himself with the claims of any outside 
authority. The definite relegation of certain matters wholly to the 
domain of the supernatural for the first time definitely marks off a 
counter-domain of “nature.” This explains why Professor E. 
Gilson can say that if we are to fix on any one man as the first 
“modern ”’ thinker, St. Thomas has the best claim to the title. 

In so brief a sketch as the present, I can hardly do more than 
select one or two eminent figures representative of medieval thought 
in its earlier and later aspects respectively, and deal very summarily 
with their attitudes to the fundamental problem of the relation of 
authority to reason, super-nature to nature. For the earlier phase we 
may take as specially characteristic its two most illustrious names, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena in the ninth century and St. Anselm in the 
eleventh. (For our purposes it makes no difference that the Church 
canonized Anselm, but found itself in the end forced to disavow 
Erigena’s speculations as heretical; what we are concerned with is 
not results, but initial presuppositions about the problem to be faced 
and the method of dealing with it.) The common background 
against which both these great thinkers envisage the divine drama is 
Neo-Platonic, and the great dominating influence on the thought of 
both is that of St. Augustine, himself one of the main channels 
through which Platonism was transmitted to the Christian West. (In 
the case of Erigena we have to reckon with a second potent influence, 
that of the Cappadocian Fathers, especially St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
and of “‘ Dionysius the Areopagite,”” whose way of looking at the 
world is also the Neo-Platonic.) 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Neo-Platonic position is that 
tts world is throughout a “ hierarchized ” world, which may be 
imagined as a Jacob’s ladder. All causation is thought of as a kind 
of imperfect “ mirroring,” every effect is a reflection or image of its 
immediate cause, and it is always a blurred and obscured image. 
Thus the “‘ creatures,” from the highest seraph down to the meanest 
lump of inorganic stuff, form a descending series of increasingly 
imperfect reflections of the one Source of all being, the Creator, and 
this is precisely why Nature can throw light on the character of that 
Source, and so supply the key to the metaphors of Scripture. 

For the appreciation of Erigena in particular we have also to bear 
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in mind that he accepts to the full the method of allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament employed more or less by most of 
the Fathers. The primary importance of the “literal ’’ sense, the 
meaning the Scriptural writer himself intended to convey, might 
almost be said to be a discovery or rediscovery of the later Middle 
Ages. St. Thomas and Roger Bacon may fairly be said to be on the 
same side as the modern “ critical ’”’ scholar in this matter, though 
their view of the “literal ”’ sense of so much of the Scriptures is in 
detail different from his. It is only by remembering the counten- 
ance eminent Fathers had given to the allegorical method that we 
can understand how a man like Erigena could sincerely believe that 
his rashest speculations were compatible with unqualified acceptance 
of Scripture as a verbally infallible communication from God. 

The problem of Erigena’s chief work, the De Divisione Nature 
(c. A.D. 867), is to discover from Scripture the main features of the 
great drama of history which begins with creation and ends at the 
consummation of all things, when time is to be finally swallowed up 
in eternity and God to be all and in all. All things in the beginning 
came from God, and in the end all things will pass into God again. 
Scripture, rightly understood, is the story of this great double move- 
ment of which God is at once the beginning and the end. The out- 
standing difficulty to be overcome is to understand how sin can have 
appeared as an episode in the proceeding of the world from God, and 
again how, in view of the language of Scripture about the destiny of 
fallen angels and impenitent men, the creatures are, at the close of 
history, to be reunited to God without remainder. It is manifest 
that if we are to combine the Neo-Platonic conception of the pro- 
gression of all things from a primal One and their reversion to it as 
their final goal, a great deal of the language of Scripture cannot be 
taken at its face value. Erigena gives up the literal interpretation of 
the Mosaic narratives of Creation and the Fall as frankly impossible. 
Similarly he cannot be satisfied with current Christian eschatology. 
The resurrection of the body cannot for him be the end of the drama 
of history. If God is to become all in all, there must be a further pro- 
cess by which the raised body is, so to say, transubstantiated into soul, 
and soul into pure spirit, and the pure spirits themselves must then 
undergo a final exaltation into ‘‘ deity,” if the end of the creature is 
to be wholly transformed into the likeness of the Creator. For the 
same reason, he will have nothing to do with the current conceptions 
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of hell; an eternal hell of the lost would be a region of “ creatureli- 
ness ” permanently refractory to the process of divinization. Eternal 
death can thus only mean that in the final transition of Nature into 
God some spirits will remain at a farther distance from the focus and 
centre of the spiritual life than others. To justify this very personal 
and startling exegesis of a Scripture regarded as strictly infallible in 
its every word, Erigena needs a doctrine of exegetical method, and it 
is this doctrine which he expresses in his discussion of the rival claims 
of reason and authority. By authority is meant, as it is important to 
observe, the authority of theologians as exegetes. In interpreting the 
meaning of the Scriptural text we may rely either on “‘ reason ” or 
on the authority of Fathers who have given interpretations of the 
same texts before us. Erigena maintains without any qualification 
that, in the case of a conflict, authority must simply be subordinated 
to reason. For authority itself is nothing but the embodiment of the 
reason of our precursors. The earliest exponents of Scripture did not 
appeal to a pre-existing tradition; their expositions were the product 
of their intelligence, and this is the only reason why these interpreta- 
tions have any weight for us. In the same way we have a right to use 
our own intelligence in interpreting Scripture; if we are clear that a 
received interpretation conflicts with what we are sure must be the 
truth, no number of eminent names from the past can be pleaded in 
its support. 

It will be seen that there is no question here of admitting any 
qualification of the absolute “authority ” of Scriptural revelation; 
the whole problem is one of the method by which the meaning of 
Scripture is to be discovered. If “ rationalism ’’ means admitting 
any other source of knowledge of God co-ordinate with the Scrip- 
tures, Erigena is not a rationalist. It is also tacitly taken for granted 
that the whole interest Nature has for our minds is exhausted when 
we have employed our acquaintance with Nature to decipher cor- 
rectly the information Scripture gives us about God and the ways of 
God with men. This is what we are made to know and all it con- 
cerns us to know. It is true that all we can know definitely of God is 
what He is not; all our positive questions about Him are necessarily 
metaphorical and need to be qualified by antithetic metaphors. But 
that the knowledge of the creatures can have any inherent value of 
its own is a thought which has never entered Erigena’s mind. His 
so-called “‘ rationalism ”’ is a complete supernaturalism, 
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Much the same thing may be said of a later and more orthodox 
thinker, St. Anselm (A.D. 1033-1109). With Anselm the theory of 
the proper relation between faith and reason becomes capital. As is 
well known, his principle is that we do not understand that we may 
believe, but believe that we may understand. This must not be 
taken, however, to mean that faith is something which is merely 
superseded when we have reached the stage of understanding. The 
thought, more fully expressed, is this. At the outset, the teaching of 
the Church has to be accepted by an act of simple faith in the 
Scriptural revelation of which the Church is the guardian. This act 
of faith in the authority of God, Who speaks through Scripture, is 
the proverbial fot du charbonnier (charcoal-burner’s faith). It is 
enough for salvation, and it is indispensable to salvation. ‘The Chris- 
tian’s motive for assenting to revealed truth remains, all through his 
progress, the motive of unconditional submission to an authority 
which is divine. But at first we do not understand the meaning of 
that which we none the less believe, and to an intelligent creature 
this attitude of acquiescence in what is not understood is necessarily 
unsatisfactory. It is his duty, so far as he is able, to go on from his 
initial blind faith to a seeing faith which understands what it be- 
lieves. But unless we first believe, we shall never understand. When 
Anselm wrote his famous “ ontological proof ”’ of the existence of 
God, his object was not to convert his disciples from atheism or 
doubt. He was consciously writing for Christians who already be- 
lieved firmly in God and would continue to believe, whatever might 
be the success of his arguments. His motive is primarily quite dif- 
ferent from that of an apologist for Theism writing to convince 
opponents. He wishes to explain to his disciples what “ God ”’ 
means, and by this explanation of the real sense of the words “I 
believe in God ”’ to satisfy them that the belief they already enter- 
tain is also an exigence of reason. Similarly the acute strictures of his 
antagonist Gaunilo on the “ ontological proof” are not meant for a 
moment to suggest the slightest motive for doubting the existence of 
God; all that Gaunilo doubts is whether Anselm has really succeeded 
in ‘‘ understanding ”’ what both Gaunilo and Anselm are agreed in 
believing. What is really characteristic of Anselm, where we con- 
trast with him, let us say, St. Thomas, is that he believes it possible 
to push the process of understanding what we believe so very much 
farther. As is well known, he seeks a sort of rational “ proof” or 
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justification of such characteristically Christian doctrines as those of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. From the Thomistic point of view, 
these doctrines are mysteries. We do not “ understand ” them; that 
is, we do not see that they must be true if the world is to be a ration- 
ally ordered world, and we never shall see this on this side of Para- 
dise. But this does not mean that Anselm is more ready than St. 
Thomas to dispense with the necessity of commencing Christian by 
believing what you do not understand, still less that he has a greater 
devotion to truth. What it really means is that, thanks to the recon- 
quest of Aristotelian logic in the twelfth century, ‘Thomas has a far 
higher standard of proof. From his point of view the analogies on 
which Anselm relies to make revelation intelligible to human reason 
are, at the best, remote and questionable. 

The golden age of scholasticism is the thirteenth century. As the 
assimilation of Aristotelian logic had been the distinguishing feature 
of the schoolmen of the twelfth century, so the recovery, in Latin 
translations, of the physical and metaphysical works of Aristotle is 
the decisive event of the thirteenth. Medieval Christianity now 
found itself for the first time in possession of an example of the study 
of the world of Nature as an object of interest in its own right, and a 
vast mass of really scientific zoological and biological work. The in- 
fluence of the discovery shows itself in varying degrees in all the 
schools of philosophical thought which were contending with one 
another for the mastery during the century, the Augustinian, repre- 
sented in theology by St. Bonaventura (d. a.p. 1274), in natural 
science by Roger Bacon (d. after 1292) and the Oxford Franciscans 
generally; the school nearest in its central positions to the tradition 
of earlier centuries, the Averroist, represented by such men as Siger 
of Brabant (d. 1224), which stands in the main for Aristotle as 
understood by Neo-Platonizing Jewish and Moorish interpreters; as 
well as in that which has the most definite air of modernity, the 
school of Albert of Bollstaedt (¢. 1280) and St. Thomas (d. 1274). 
But it is to the last of the three that we must look for the nearest 
approach to a definite solution of the problems we have mentioned 
as those which had been central for the whole scholastic movement, 
as well as for the clearest indications of the lines on which later 
thought was to move. For our purposes, the following points of 
contrast call for special remark. 

In the philosophic construction of St. Thomas the sphere of 
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reason at first appears to have suffered a considerable contraction. 
For the first time we come across a well-defined boundary line be- 
tween the provinces of reason and authority. Certain topics are once 
and for all marked out as a domain into which reason may not push 
its exploration. The dividing line is not precisely that which is com- 
monly drawn between religion and natural science; it falls within 
the boundaries of theology itself. There are truths of theology, the 
existence of God, the reality of Providence and God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world, the immortality of the soul, which can actually be 
both understood and demonstrated, as propositions are demonstrated 
in other branches of knowledge, by the right use of our reasoning 
powers, and it is the business of natural theology to demonstrate 
them. They were known to the great Gentile philosophers, and are 
known by Jews and Mohammedans. There are other truths which 
must be believed in order to find salvation, but are neither capable of 
rational proof, nor of being adequately understood in this life. 
There are the revealed dogmas, such as those of the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Christian Sacraments, Our acquaintance with them is 
due solely to Scripture and its custodian and interpreter, the Church. 
The only concern of philosophy with them is to refute by arguments, 
which must, of course, not themselves appeal to the authority of 
Scripture or the Church, the objections raised against them by the 
unbeliever. How these revealed truths fit in coherently with the 
system of truths discovered by the philosopher who relies on his un- 
aided reason, we cannot expect to know. We can only say that since 
all truth comes from God, there can be no real conflict between a 
truth of reason and a revealed truth. Where there seems to be one, 
either our supposed science or our interpretation of Scripture or 
both must be at fault. A typical example is the case of the question 
whether the world had a beginning or has existed from eternity. 
Since Scripture definitely settles the question in the former sense, we 
must not say, like the Averroists, that reason proves the eternity of 
the world, but that we believe as Christians what we can show as 
philosophers to be false. But neither may we, like most of the older 
contemporaries of Thomas, including his own master, Albert, falsify 
the witness of philosophy by producing logically unsound arguments 
to demonstrate the truth of the revealed doctrine. If we are to satisfy 
our intellectual conscience, we must admit that the arguments 
against “Creation in time” and for it are equally balanced, as 
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Thomas holds that they are, and thus leave the problem an open one. 
We accept one of the two alternatives simply on the authority of 
revelation, and we ought to admit the fact. 

This sharp delimitation of the respective provinces of reason and 
revelation depends on a principle which Thomas has learned from 
Aristotle. From the traditional Augustinian point of view the object 
man is constructed to know, the proper object of his knowledge, is 
God, and similarly all knowing whatever involves the direct action 
of God as the “light that lighteth every man ” on the mind of the 
knower. Christ, the Word of the Father, is therefore said by Augus- 
tinians to be our “ teacher in everything,” in the most elementary 
secular truths no less than in the knowledge which makes wise to 
salvation. From the Thomistic point of view, these statements re- 
quire grave modification. They might be true if we were disem- 
bodied intelligences, but, as it is, we are embodied spirits, and all our 
knowledge has to make its way into the mind in the first instance 
through the avenue of the senses. “‘ Our vision is to the most 
luminous of truths as the vision of the owl to the sun.” Hence the 
direct and proper object of knowledge for a man living in the body 
is the qualities of the sensible world. Our knowledge of the super- 
sensible is always derived by an arduous process of abstraction from 
our acquaintance with the sensible. The capacity of our understand- 
ing this, to arrive at universal truths by the way of abstraction from 
sense-experience, plays the central part in St. Thomas’s doctrine of 
knowledge which the immediate “‘ illuminating ” action of God on 
the understanding had played in Augustinianism. In a way the 
change removes God farther from our ken, and we can readily 
understand the dismay with which the new philosophy was received 
by many simple souls. Thomism, as [ have said elsewhere, treats the 
visible world less as a mirror where, in spite of its flaws, we can still 
discern the reflected features of God, than as the handiwork of a con- 
cealed workman whom we do not behold, even in a reflection, but 
have to infer with pain and difficulty. Hence the sharper contrast in 
the Thomistic philosophy between such knowledge of God as we 
can wring from Nature and the knowledge of Him bestowed on us 
in revealed theology. 

But there is another side to this limitation of the “ natural 
reason ”’ to the understanding of the world revealed to us by our 
senses. In theology, if the result is to make the contrast between the 
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poverty of natural and the riches of revealed theology more marked, 
it is also to bring natural theology and its demonstrations more com- 
pletely within the purview of the average educated man. To give 
one simple illustration of my meaning: the crowning proof of the 
existence of God, in the eyes of Bonaventura, as of Anselm, is the 
‘ontological ” argument that when you rightly grasp what is meant 
when we speak of ‘‘ God,”’ it is self-evident to you that God exists. 
Such an argument clearly presupposes that the man to whom it is 
convincing has already made some considerable progress on the 
‘road to God.” It would have no force with a mind inquisitive but 
as yet untouched by the divinely bestowed gift of faith. Hence 
Thomas, who is looking for proofs which may be relied on to con- 
vince even the most unspiritually-minded man, provided he can 
think clearly and logically, rejects this argument as a “ sophism,”’ 
and from his point of view he is right in doing so. For the purposes 
for which he wants “‘ proofs” the argument has no value at all. If 
we think at times that the tendency of Thomist philosophy and 
natural theology is to reduce belief too much to a merely cognitive 
act, a mere assent to certain propositions, we may do well to remem- 
ber that St. Thomas is only initiating the line of development which 
all the natural theology of subsequent philosophers and men of 
science has followed. We shall most certainly do well to remember 
that the alleged intellectualizing of faith does not in the least mean 
that Thomas himself was devoid of a rich emotional religious life. 
The author of the Summa Theologia was also the writer of the Pange 
Lingua and the Lauda Sion of the Office for Corpus Christi Day. 

Again, as has already been said, with Thomas and Albert there 
comes into medieval thinking for the first time the clear and dis- 
tinct recognition of Nature as having an interest independent of its 
supposed value as a key to the interpretation of Scripture, and of 
natural science as a kind of knowledge to be pursued on its own 
account, and in its own right, independently of any services it may 
render to the theologian. The point of view from which “ philo- 
sophy ” could be regarded as nothing more than the ‘“‘ handmaid ” 
of theology has been definitely overcome; we are at last beginning 
to look on the realm of natural knowledge with the eyes of the 
‘“ modern man.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By Pror. F. C. Burkitt, F.B.A., D.D. 


The most attractive of all saints is Francis of Assisi, By his beautiful character and life he drew 
men of every description to him—the powerful and learned as well as the poor and ignorant. His 
“* Song of Brother Sun” marks the beginnings of national literature in Europe. 


AINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI was born in 1182, at Assisi, a 

small but ancient hill-city in Umbria, central Italy. His father, 

Peter Bernadone, was a well-to-do cloth merchant, not one of 
the nobles of Assisi, but belonging to a newly rising class of traders. 
In 1206, when he was twenty-four, Francis had a severe illness which 
seems to have changed the balance of his thoughts. He was dis- 
pleased with his old way of life, but for a time seems to have been 
uncertain how to act so as to satisfy the still vague promptings of his 
mind. After some months he decided to renounce every human tie, 
his father and mother, his property, even his clothes, and he went 
about clad only in a coarse undyed frock, such as the poorest 
Umbrian peasants then wore, which was given him by someone in 
charity. He accepted food and shelter for the night, but would not 
receive money even as alms. For a good many months he wandered 
about his native province, often receiving rough treatment from 
those who thought him eccentric or mad. But after a year or two his 
steady persistence in this strange course of life, his contentment in it, 
and his gentleness and serenity on all occasions changed the con- 
tempt of the country-side into respect and admiration. 

A year or so after Francis had adopted complete poverty he was 
joined by a rich man of Assisi, Bernard of Quintavelle, who distri- 
buted his property to the poor and adopted Francis’s way; others 
joined them, and in 1209, when they numbered about a dozen, they 
walked to Rome and obtained from Pope Innocent III an informal 
approval of their manner of life. The Bishop of Assisi had always 
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been a supporter of Francis, so that the pope received assurances of 
the orthodoxy and harmlessness of the devotees. A little previously 
Francis had sent out his companions two by two, like the Apostles of 
Jesus, to invite all who would listen to make their peace with God by 
repenting of their sins. 

From 1209 to about 1218 Francis and his companions met with 
ever-increasing success. Francis himself developed magnetic power 
as a preacher, and his influence over those with whom he was in 
daily contact was unbounded. All this time the Little Brothers, the 
Minors (minores), as they called themselves, were not in any ecclesi- 
astical sense an Order. They met twice a year, at Whitsuntide and 
Michaelmas, in the plain below Assisi, near a small deserted church 
called the Portiuncula, the care of which had been handed over to 
them; but notwithstanding that by 1218 they had come to number 
two or three thousand, Francis steadily refused to bind the brethren 
by any formal Rule recognized by ecclesiastical authority and 
legally binding on each one. It was understood that they were all 
living in literal obedience to the Gospel, in chastity, and with 
nothing belonging to them but the coarse clothes they wore. 

Such a state of things could not continue, for it all depended on 
the mental atmosphere that had been created by the personal influ- 
ence of Francis himself. From the end of 1218 to July, 1220, during 
the Fifth Crusade, Francis had gone to Syria, and on his return he 
seems to have recognized the need of a greater measure of regulation. 
A year’s novitiate was imposed on intending members (September, 
1220), and in the next year Francis drew up a revision of the in- 
formal Rule of the Brethren (Regula Prima); two years afterwards a 
final Rule was dictated by Francis, which was formally approved by 
Pope Honorius III (Regula Bullata, November, 1223). 

Meanwhile, Francis’s health had broken down. He had resigned 
his post as official head (Minister General) at Michaelmas in 1220, 
but from 1224 onwards he sank under a complication of disorders, 
while retaining his powers of mind to the last. He died at Assisi on 
October 4, 1226. 

His special friend and protector among the cardinals, Hugolino, 
Bishop of Ostia, became Pope Gregory IX in 1227; in July, 1228, 
Francis was made a canonized saint, and in 1230 his body was laid 
to rest in the magnificent church which after his death had been 
built for the purpose at Assisi. 
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I 


Such in brief are the main facts in the career of this extraordinary 
man, perhaps the most remarkable Christian who has ever lived. 
But before attempting an estimate of the significance of Francis it 
will be convenient to give a brief account of the various parties 
among the Franciscans during the century that followed the saint’s 
death. 

Five leading personalities must be considered: 

(1) Gregory IX was pope from 1227 to 1241. This remarkable 
old man, who died in his one-hundredth year, is best regarded as a 
genuine friend and admirer of Francis, who nevertheless was deter- 
mined so to regulate the friars that they should be practically useful 
to the Church, even at the cost of going contrary to the expressed 
wishes of Francis himself. 

(2) Elias of Cortona, Minister General of the friars at the time of 
Francis’s death, was a man of great business capacity and ambition 
combined with a genuine affection for Francis: Francis seems, on his 
part, to have admired him greatly, as possessing just the qualities 
that he himself lacked. After Francis was dead it was the ambition 
of Elias to enshrine the dead saint’s body in a building that should 
be as remarkable for its artistic beauty as the living Francis had been 
for his poverty, and at the same time to make the ecclesiastical and 
political influence of the friars a power in the world. He succeeded 
in the first of these enterprises: the Church of San Francesco at 
Assisi is the very incarnation of medieval Italian art. In furtherance 
of his second aim he encouraged learning among the friars and 
embarked on various semi-political schemes, including an attempt 
(1238) to make peace between the pope and the Emperor Frederick 
the Second. But his temper was peremptory and unconciliatory and 
he made many enemies, especially among those who wished to main- 
tain the old ideal of evangelical poverty with which Francis had 
started. Gregory IX had supported Elias at first, believing him to 
be not only capable but also to be popular with most of the friars, 
but when he found that he was actually the centre of opposition he 
had him deposed and excommunicated him. Elias died in 1253, 
making his peace with the Church on his death-bed. 

(3) St. Bonaventura represents the main direction that Francis- 
canism took; he was General of the Order from 1256 to his death in 
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1274. The “ Spirituals,” as the party which desired strict obedience 
to the Rule and to the wishes of St. Francis began to be called, had 
opposed Elias, and his downfall was greatly due to their hostility, but 
they did not gain the fruits of victory. Events were too strong for 
them. Even when they had, in the middle of the century, a general 
who really shared their ideals (John of Parma, 1247~56), it was 
found impossible to restore the ancient reality of poverty in a society 
which numbered many thousands and supported missions all over 
the then known world. Bonaventura, the successor of John of 
Parma, was personally pious and unworldly, but he encouraged 
learning among the friars, as Elias had done, and was himself one of 
the chief Scholastic doctors. He is the author of the final official 
biography of Francis (1263). Three years later, at the Chapter 
General of 1266, all other legends of Francis but Bonaventura’s were 
ordered to be suppressed. This legend by Bonaventura is the life of 
Francis that finds least favour among all modern scholars. 

(4) Ubertino da Casale was a friar belonging to the party of the 
Spirituals, who managed to combine an attachment to the strictest 
observance of the Rule with a very ready pen and an astonishing 
range of learning. Through him as much as anyone the ideals of 
the Spirituals found utterance, and a certain measure of recognition 
even at the Papal Court, now established at Avignon. Ubertino 
published in 1305 a book called Arbor Vite Crucifixe ‘fes , in 
which the most uncompromising ideal of Franciscan poverty is set 
forth, supported by long verbatim quotations from “ rolls”? and 
‘notes ’’ written down by Brother Leo, the secretary of Francis and 
his constant companion during his closing years. These quotations 
by Ubertino from Leo are of capital importance when we attempt 
to sift out the various non-official traditions about Francis and his 
intentions. 

(5) Leo, the secretary and companion of Francis, died at Assisi in 
1271. I have included his name among these “ leading person- 
alities,’’ but his importance both for his own and for our age was that 
of the transmitter of a point of view. Though not one of the earliest 
companions, he seems to have been continually with Francis from 
soon after his return from Syria, say from 1221 onward, and this 
close companionship made on him an ineffaceable impression. Nos 
gui cum tpso futmus (“ we who were actually with him *’)—this is the 
keynote of Leo’s reminiscences; it is this personal note of actual 
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experience that makes the stories of Francis transmitted through Leo 
so vivid and unconventional. It must further be noted that Leo was 
not a rebel against the authorities either of the Church generally or 
of his own Order. He lived in peace to a good old age at Assisi; he 
was buried with honour in San Francesco; and the worn-out bit of 
parchment with a blessing for Brother Leo, written in Francis’s own 
hand, that Francis had given to Leo and Leo had ever afterwards 
worn round his neck, is still preserved among the treasures of the 
Sacro Convento. This is the convent attached to San Francesco, i.e. 
the church built by Elias at Assisi, which represented both in its 
foundation and its subsequent administration exactly that worldly 
ecclesiastical policy which Leo testified to being so alien from the 
intentions of Francis. 

Here, also, it is proper to mention Thomas of Celano, author of 
the earliest Life of Francis (Legenda Prima), published in1229, and 
also of a second Life published in 1246, the materials for which were 
memoranda furnished by companions of the saint, including Leo, 
as is clear from internal evidence. Besides these, Thomas compiled a 
descriptive catalogue of the miracles of Francis, a shortened V’2ta, for 
use in church and some other liturgical writings. (I do not include 
the Dies Ira, often ascribed to Thomas of Celano.) 

Two other sources of the greatest importance for forming an 
estimate of Francis’s personality also demand mention here. One is 
the saint’s own writings. These were collected together about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, within twenty years of his death, if 
not earlier, and there is little doubt of their authenticity or about the 
text even in details. They consist of the Franciscan Rule, by which 
all the Brothers Minor profess to be bound; the Testament of Fran- 
cis, a pathetic piece dictated shortly before his death, in which he 
reiterates his intention of observing strict poverty and begs his friars 
always to live in the humblest dwellings and not to ask for privileges 
from the pope; this Testament was declared by Gregory to be not 
binding on the friars; Admonitions, or short religious counsels; 
several Letters and short religious Tracts; the Canticle of the 
Creatures (also called Canticum Solis), a short Italian song in 
rhymed prose; and some arrangements of the Psalms for services. 

These writings are interesting in themselves, but their special 
value is that they form a kind of touchstone by which the various 
biographies of Francis and anecdotes about him may be judged. 





ST. FRANCIS RENOUNCING HIS FATHER'S HERITAGE. By GIOTTO, 


SAINT FRANCIS PREACHING TO THE BIRDS. By GIOTTO. 
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The second source is popular tradition. No other saint of the 
Church ever became so quickly the hero of so many notable tales. 
The critical historian may find little objective fact when he sifts 
them, but the mere phenomenon of their appearance is a sign of the 
impression Francis made. And, what is still more significant, the 
nearer we get to the circles which really had been influenced by him, 
in the tales told in the little hermitages of Umbria and the Marches 
of Ancona, where pious if unlearned friars were trying to lead their 
lives more or less after the pattern set by Francis, the more remark- 
able and unconventional is the character portrayed in the tales. The 
tales of the Fioretti, a popular collection of stories about Francis and 
his companions, may be unhistorical in the strict sense from end to 
end, but when it is considered how different in character those are 
which are told about Francis from those in the same collection which 
are told about Franciscans of the second or third generation, it 1s 
impossible not to recognize that the difference is due to the impress 
of Francis’s ‘‘ open-air” character, his directness, his cheerfulness, 
his unfailing courtesy, his inner independence of spirit. The later 
Franciscans in the Fioretri (“‘ Little Flowers ”’), are pious ecclesi- 
astics, their minds are concentrated on hell, on heaven, on the altar: 
Francis lives in legend out of doors, 

As with all the saints, a large crop of miracles is recorded of 
Francis. Very many of them are of conventional pattern, and record 
remarkable cures experienced at his shrine or after invoking his aid. 
But others are much more noteworthy. There can be little doubt 
that Francis was one of those people who have a strange power over 
animals. Once they brought him a hare that had been caught in a 
trap; Francis took it on his lap and fondled it for a while, and when 
he put it down the animal persisted in jumping back again, and 
finally it had to be carried away to the woods by some of the 
brethren. There is a story that Francis, when near Bevagna, oppo- 
site Foligno, saw a number of birds and went up to them, and when 
they did not fly away at his approach he spoke to them as brothers 
and told them to praise God and love Him. Even more character- 
istic is the story’s testimony to the effect that Francis accused him- 
self of negligence in not having spoken of God before to the birds, 
seeing that they had listened to him with such reverence. 

The great miracle associated with Francis is that of the Stzgmata, 
a thing too well authenticated and too characteristic of Francis and 
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his age not to require special mention. When Elias came to prepare 
the emaciated corpse of Francis for burial he found five wounds like 
those in the body of the crucified Jesus. Moreover, the parchment of 
Brother Leo, mentioned above, a relic of sure authenticity, contains 
in the hand of Leo himself the statement that the impression of the 
Stigmata of Christ came to Francis after a vision that he had in La 
Verna, i.e. in September, 1224. It is on these two testimonies that 
the fact of the stigmatization rests for the modern historian. But 
what is most important is the immense impression that it made upon 
the public of the thirteenth century. That which in our age would 
have been a subject for discussion among specialists in auto-sugges- 
tion and nervous disorders was regarded by the men of the age of 
Francis as a special sign of Divine favour and approval. It enor- 
mously exalted the reputation of Francis and his Order, though it 
did not apparently incline anyone to pay special heed to Francis’s 
dying wishes about the conduct of the friars. 

As time went on, descriptions of the wounds were published with 
increasing detail. Moreover, since the time of Francis as many as a 
hundred and forty-five later examples of stigmatization have been 
observed. The really noteworthy point is that Francis was the first. 
It was a new thing, like his new method of commemorating Christ- 
mas by a representation of the cradle and the manger, not forgetting 
the ox and the ass. It was the appropriate result of his lifelong 
determination to “ live according to the form of the Holy Gospel.” 


II 


To appreciate Francis’s intention and its significance, it is neces- 
sary to realize the part played by the monastic ideal in contemporary 
Christian thought. When Francis came to years of discretion it was 
almost universally believed that the best—in fact, the only true— 
Christian life was that of the monk, a man who had left the world and 
all family ties to live sheltered behind the walls of his monastery in 
order to have leisure to pray to God. The monk had no private 
property, but his monastery, the corporation to which he belonged, 
was enriched by the offerings of the faithful. The common people 
outside lived a rough and selfish life, but they could make some 
amends by giving benefactions to increase the monastery possessions. 

Nowadays monasticism is, so to speak, on its defence. The pre- 
sumption 1s that it is unsocial, unproductive, while its defenders and 
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apologists, on the other hand, point to the learning and culture 
which were fostered in many abbeys and the honourable part played 
by them in preserving and transcribing the ancient classical litera- 
ture, and to the services the monks rendered to agriculture. It is also 
now urged, not without reason, that in an age obsessed with material 
prosperity associations devoted to worship and contemplation are of 
great value as holding up and handing on a more spiritual ideal of 
human effort. But this sort of apologetic argument was not needed 
in the thirteenth century. It seemed obvious to the Christian of 
those days that the monk had chosen the better part, all the more as 
the Last Days were very generally thought to be at hand, and those 
who had forsaken the world and its pleasures were likely soon to 
reap their reward. Moreover, almost all good Christians thought it a 
self-evident proposition that legal powers and political privileges 
strengthened the Church, and that without these things it was in- 
effective. So the Church and its great institutions became wealthy 
and powerful, with the result that at the moment when we moderns 
think of it as at the height of its power and glory many pious con- 
temporaries had already begun to despair of Christendom. “ When 
I had been some time at the Papal Court,” writes Jacques de Vitry 
in a private letter to friends during the summer of 1216, “ I found 
much contrary to my spirit, for they were so busied about secular 
and temporal affairs, about kings and kingdoms, about lawsuits and 
quarrels, that they scarcely allowed one to speak anything about 
spiritual things.’ This is an extract from the letter which contains 
the first known reference from outsiders to the Brothers Minor, 
who, “having left all for Christ, are not at all busied about 
temporal affairs, but labour day by day to lead back from the 
vanities of the age the souls that are perishing.”’ 

We have seen how Francis, after a careless youth, woke up to a 
consideration of the transitoriness of this life and the vanity of 
worldly pleasure. So it has happened to countless others, and never 
more frequently than in the Middle Ages, when heaven and hell 
were so clearly and crudely imagined. A person was converted, and 
the natural sequel of his state of mind, then or at any time previously 
for some six centuries, would have been for him to become a monk. 
At a still earlier time, indeed, he might have become a hermit or 
solitary, living alone in the woods or on the hill-side, fasting and 


praying as the Spirit prompted him; very likely, if he had been born 
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in the fourth or fifth century he would have become one of the desert 
solitaries in Egypt. But in Europe ever since the time of St. Bene- 
dict (529), and particularly during the three hundred years before 
Francis, to become a monk, to live the “religious ”’ life, meant join- 
ing a monastery, either of the original Benedictines or of one of the 
reformed Orders. The original Benedictines, who had so tenaciously 
held aloft the ideals of religion and work and learning during the 
Dark Ages, seemed to earnest men from about a.p. goo onwards 
to have become relaxed, and various reformed Orders had been 
founded, notably those associated with the names of Cluny and 
Citeaux. The history of all these reforms is lamentably similar—a 
saintly founder, a stricter rule of life, an enthusiastic company of 
devotees, including men of great force of character and powers of 
mind, then the admiration of the world for the new saints, vast gifts 
to the new Order, and then within a century the impulse has died and 
there is the same general relaxation as had been deplored by the 
pious in the original unreformed monks. No doubt many causes 
contributed to this downfall: Francis certainly saw one, and that was 
the corporate wealth of the abbeys. The monk himself had nothing, 
but he was a member of a powerful and wealthy corporation. 

St. Francis neither in the early days of his conversion nor at any 
other time complained of the monks and their wealth. That was not 
his way. What he was quite certain of was that it was not the life for 
him. Like the monk, he wanted to get rid of worldly cares and give 
all his thought to God and His service, but he did not want to be 
sheltered. He wanted very much to be unencumbered, and he did 
not mind being uncomfortable: he wished to go through life with as 
little luggage as possible. 

When Francis died he was at the head of a great corporation of 
several thousand professed friars; besides these, there was an ‘‘Order”’ 
for women (presided over by St. Clara, a lady of already acknow- 
ledged sanctity); and an affliated association for married persons 
had been set on foot. Francis himself had an immense influence all 
over North Italy as a preacher, and in conversation and to some 
extent in writing he had given utterance to those vivid and fresh 
ideas about Nature and human life and religion which we to-day so 
greatly value as the dawn of a new era. But it would be an entire 
mistake to think of these things as present in his mind from the be- 
ginning. He had had no plan; all the beauties and developments of 
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the Franciscan movement were, so to speak, picked up by the way. 
Certainly he had no idea of being a social reformer: no conception of 
Franciscanism seems so remote from the facts as that which sees in 
the Third Order of St. Francis its most characteristic product and 
the nearest to the original intention of the founder. 

In the beginning Francis was only anxious about his own soul, 
not from selfishness but from humility. The balance and serenity, 
the frank unselfish delight in all external nature, whether animate or 
inanimate, as God’s creatures like himself and therefore his brothers 
(all of which to us is so fresh and attractive in Francis even after 
seven hundred years), was a state of mind gradually attained. 
According to Thomas of Celano, Francis was three years alone 
before he was joined by anyone or, indeed, had done any sort of 
preaching or evangelistic work. They were not wasted years. They 
had been spent in the open air; sometimes he had worked, some- 
times he had begged for his daily food, sometimes, no doubt, he 
had gone hungry, but he came out from this experience with 
the same kind of serenity that Jesus had. 

And after the Lord had given Francis some brothers to live with 
him it was, to use his own words in his “‘ Testament,” the Most High 
Himself that revealed to him that he was to live “‘ according to the 
form of the Holy Gospel.” It was to be a literal obedience: Jesus had 
sent out His Apostles without shoes, so Francis would have none; 
and as there was no mention in the Gospel of a leathern girdle for 
the Apostles, such as John the Baptist had worn and as Francis 
hitherto had used, Francis threw his away and tied up his rough 
tunic with a bit of rope. But the imitation of Christ went farther 
than these externals: Francis was now ready himself to become an 
apostle. His message was not that men should become Franciscans, 
but that they should repent and turn to God, and, above all, that 
they should try in that turbulent age to live in peace with one 
another. 

But volunteers did come and attach themselves to him: first 
Bernard of Quintavalle and the earliest companions; then more and 
more, till the care of the great family became more and more a 
pre-occupation. As long as it was a question of personal influence 
Francis was in his element; but the friars became too numerous to be 
managed without a much greater measure of regulation than he had 
ever contemplated in the early days. Francis is in nothing greater 
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or more admirable than in the way he remained unspoiled by success. 
His humility was of that intelligent sort which is not afraid of accept- 
ing responsibility, but does not cling to power that it cannot properly 
exercise. He did cling to his inner sincerity and rectitude, to his 
determination to continue, as far as his strength allowed, to live the 
life in which he had found peace. 

He was not a great administrator; he found it difficult to realize 
conditions in foreign lands and climates different from his own 
Umbria, and he did well to resign the official command of the friars 
into the hands first of Peter of Catania and then of Elias long before 
his health broke down. But in a unique position of influence he 
remained “‘ The Brother ” to the whole society right to the end. It 
was many months after this resignation that he dictated the actual 
Rule. 

It is from this point of view that the short tract called Intentto 
Regula, which I do not doubt to have been drawn up by Leo, is so 
valuable. “‘ When I considered,” says Francis in it to a friend, “ that 
the Lord was multiplying the number of brethren, but they, be- 
cause of their lukewarmness, were declining from the right way, and 
they would not turn through my precept and example, I resigned 
the fate of the Order to God and the ministers-general. . . . I do 
not wish to become their tyrant or their jailer (carnifex) . . . but 
to the day of my death I will not cease teaching them by example 
and life.” 

Nothing illustrates the difficulties inherent in the “ Franciscan- 
ism ”’ of Francis better than his attitude towards learning. He him- 
self could read and write; his faithful Leo wrote a beautiful hand; 
and Ubertino da Casale, the champion of the persecuted Spirituals 
at Avignon, was a person of curious learning. But Francis, wishing 
to go through life with as little luggage as possible, and wishing the 
huts in which the friars dwelt to contain nothing but the barest 
necessities for life from day to day, admired real erudition but did 
not want a scholar who became a Brother Minor to retain his books 
either for himself or for the community. A Brother possessed his 
tunic, his rope-girdle, his breeches, and, if necessary, a pair of shoes 
—nothing more; he had left the world; what had he to do with 
books ? Still less should he give his time to learning if he had been 
called to religion when unlearned. Undoubtedly this view is the 
only one consistent with the practice of strict poverty, but it did not 
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suit the needs of a large community, many of whom wished to 
become revivalist and missionary preachers, not to speak of more 
worldly ecclesiastical aims. It was inevitable that the Brothers Minor 
should become a learned body if the Order was to retain any influ- 
ence over the minds of men; it is equally true that in doing so it was 
acting contrary to the expressed wish of Francis and contrary to the 
spirit of the original venture. But the thing most to be admired is 
the conduct of Francis, who remained constant in this as in other 
respects to his ideal of poverty without attempting a vain tyranny of 
enforced regulations. And before we condemn Francis’s attitude to 
learning it is well to remember in what the greater part of the learn- 
ing of the thirteenth century consisted. Few, indeed, now read the 
heavy tomes of the learned Bonaventura or the argumentation of 
Alexander de Hales, ‘the irrefragable doctor.”? What are their 
works now worth beside the artless reminiscences of Brother Leo ? 

A word may here be said about Francis and St. Clara. About 
1212 Clara, the daughter of one of the nobles of Assisi, being then a 
girl of nineteen, came to Francis and begged him to accept her also 
as a recruit to the life of chastity, poverty, and obedience. Francis 
accepted her and tonsured her; she was joined shortly after by 
her own sister and some other ladies. In Jacques de Vitry’s letter, 
quoted above, we have a glimpse of their life about the year 1216, 
before any ecclesiastical Rule had been imposed on the Minores. He 
says: ‘“ The women lodge together near the towns; they accept 
nothing, but live by manual work, and they are much grieved and 
vexed at being honoured by clergy and laity more than they wish.” 
But this open state of things could not last long in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was utterly opposed to the whole tradition of church re- 
spectability. ‘The Church was not opposed to moral and intellectual 
freedom for women, but it must be an enclosed freedom—a freedom 
behind the walls of a convent. Even the “ Sister of Charity ”’ was 
the product of a much later age. And so, although St. Clara was 
honoured as a saint even in her lifetime, the whole effort of eccle- 
siastical authority was used to turn the “‘ Poor Women” (pauperes 
doming) into an enclosed Order; and when Clara died in 1253 this 
had been the state of things for a good many years. 

Popular tradition and modern sentiment have woven a romance 
about Francis and Clara, culminating in the tale of how once—only 
once—Francis invited Clara to a meal with him at the Portiuncula, 
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and when they met all the sky was lit up so that the citizens of Assisi 
came out to quench what they thought was a conflagration. But the 
documents do not point at all to a love story. Clara seems to have 
been a woman of exceptional firmness and strength of mind—a 
character that is borne out by the contemporary portrait of her that 
still survives at Assisi. Francis undoubtedly regarded her with par- 
ticular respect and affection when he thought of her, but there is 
little evidence that she occupied a dominant place in his thoughts at 
any time. According to the Frorett: it was Clara who stirred up 
Francis to preaching as opposed to a contemplative life, but it 1s 
difficult to reconcile this with chronology: according to Thomas of 
Celano the decision of Francis had already been taken in 1209. 

The Order of Penitence, commonly called the Third Order of St. 
Francis, was an association of men and women who desired to live as 
much “ according to the form of the Holy Gospel”’ as is compatible 
with marriage and the possession of property. It was a result of the 
success of the friars, founded for the benefit of those who by reason 
of their young children or other things that they held in honourable 
trust had no right to expropriate themselves and join the Brothers 
Minor or the Poor Women. The history of the Third Order 1s 
obscure and complicated in detail, and need not be considered here. 
It was never a worldwide force like the friars proper. 

One point, in any case, must be made quite clear. Francis was an 
innovator, but he was not a rebel. He was, in fact, quite consciously 
determined not to be a rebel. However much persecution he might 
get from priests and bishops, he was determined to honour them and 
accept their ministrations. In them and through their office he came 
into touch with his Incarnate Lord, and he would not even preach 
without the permission of the local pastor, however unworthy he 
might be. Not long after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
before the death of Leo, the Church was troubled with roving bands 
of fanatical, and sometimes dissolute, devotees, now known as “‘ Frati- 
celli.”” They had the freedom and the enthusiasm of Francis and his 
early companions without their discretion, and instead of being a 
help to religion and to society they were a mere nuisance. When we 
regret the excessive deference of Francis to the Catholic priesthood 
and hierarchy it is well to remember the Fraticelli. 

If we ask what permanent importance the Franciscan movement 
has for our own age, it is difficult to give a definite answer. The 
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rapid evolution of the friars into a learned corporation of clerics, 
wealthy as a corporation in everything except name, may be used to 
illustrate the impossibility of establishing a permanent society with- 
out material wealth. But at the same time it is easy to minimize the 
actual results achieved by Francis. The honourable missionary 
activity of the friars all over the earth is his monument, and at home 
he marks the end of the epoch during which it was believed that the 
first duty of the Christian saint is to shut himself up away from a 
perishing world. 

But, when all is said and done, there remains the charm of a 
curiously attractive and unconventional personality. Francis gave 
up everything for Christ; in return, he not only received the stig- 
mata in his body, but, far more vividly than any Christian had done 
since the days of Athanasius, he realized in his mind the human 
Jesus, born in a stable, laid in a manger, walking about the streets 
and lanes of His own land with His eager followers, and spending 
His life in the service of those who had need. This vivid portrait of 
Jesus, human and yet divine, Francis acquired for himself and gave 
back to the Church, not only to the clergy and the theologians, but 
to the common people also who knew no Latin. 

Francis gave the world also something else—a cry of pain turned 
into song which in a sense is the herald of modern European litera- 
ture. The movement was decisive. Civilization, thought, culture, 
were still Latin, and nowhere more consciously so than in Italy, 
where the very speech of the peasant and the trader was regarded 
not as a new language but as “* Latin corrupt.” In real fact the true 
Latin had become a dead language just in the same way as the old 
Roman Empire, revived for a moment by Charlemagne, was really 
dead, and its place was being taken by the new nationalities, by con- 
solidated France, by liberated Spain, by the Germanic peoples. In 
the previous century there had been a non-Roman national life in 
the south of France, accompanied by the beginnings of a vernacular 
literature, but both had perished in the Albigensian Crusade. Less 
than a century after Francis’s death, on the other hand, the revolu- 
tion is achieved. The first of the great modern poets is living and 
writing his great epic of Hell and Purgatory and Heaven in the 
vulgar tongue, a tongue which differs less from present-day Italian 
than the idiom of Shakespeare differs from ours. But Dante was not 
the first to write in Italian, for he had Sicilian predecessors in the 
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generation immediately preceding him. But before these Sicilians, 
before the Franciscan Jacopone da Todi, indeed a whole generation 
before, comes Francis himself. He is, I believe, the first poet in any 
modern language whose rhymes have been preserved. 

The story of the composition of the Canticum Solis is given in 
the longer recension of the Specu/um Perfectionis, and there is 
little reason to doubt its substantial historicity. ‘Two years before his 
death Francis was lying ill at St. Damianus by Assisi. He was blind 
with ophthalmia, and his nerves seemed on the point of giving way. 
Then his interior forces rallied: he heard a voice assuring him of 
eternal salvation, and his mood changed to such joy and delight that 
he felt compelled to praise God in a song for the common things that 
we all use and without which we cannot live. The song is not in 
metre, but in rhymed prose; not in Latin, but in the everyday 
Italian of the country-side. Francis got one of the friars, Brother 
Pacificus, who had been a famous musician, to compose a tune for 
it, and from time to time his companions sang it to him to cheer him, 
even on his death-bed, when the brothers could scarcely sing for 
weeping, and when some thought it too worldly a song for a dying 
saint to hear. The music, alas, is lost; space is left for the notes in the 
manuscript at Assisi, but none was ever filled in. 

The words were added to from time to time. Originally it was a 
song of praise to God through Sun and Moon, and Wind and 
Water and Fire, and our sister Mother Earth. But twice Francis 
added a verse. When he heard that the Bishop of Assisi and the civil 
governor had quarrelled he added a praise of God through those who 
forgive their enemies, and when the bishop and the governor heard 
it sung they were touched and became friends. And again, when the 
physician in response to his inquiry told him that he could hardly 
live out a month, Francis stretched out his hands and said, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Sister Death !”’ and shortly after added a last verse to the 
song, praising God through the death of the body that no man may 
escape. 

Whether anyone had the heart to sing the ‘‘ Song of Brother 
Sun ” after Francis was dead, we do not know, but it was diligently 
copied out, notwithstanding a prejudice in many quarters against 
writings in what was then considered the undignified vulgar tongue. 
In the next generation Italian rhymes were freely used, notably by 
the Franciscan Jacopone. The actual influence of the ‘‘ Song of the 
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Creatures ” upon the genesis of Italian poetry may be difficult to 
establish, and must perhaps always remain a matter of conjecture. 
Certainly it is impossible to imagine a fresher or more invigorating 
prelude to the rich symphony of modern poetry than the lark-like 
strain of Francis’s rhymes. 


THE SONG OF BROTHER SUN 
By Francis or Assisi 
(Translation by F. C. Burkitt) 
Most High, Omnipotent, Good Lord, 


Praise, glory, and honour be given with one accord 


To Thee, Who art by all adored ! 


To Thee alone, Most High, does praise belong, 
Yet none is worthy to make of Thee his song. 


Be praised, my Lord, with all Thy works whate’er they be, 
And through our noble Brother Sun especially, 
Whose brightness makes the light by which we see. 
And he is fair and radiant, splendid and free, 
A likeness and a type, Most High, of Thee. 


Be praised, my Lord, through Sister Moon and every Star 
That Thou hast formed to shine so clear from heaven afar. 


Be praised, my Lord, through Brother Wind and air. 
Breezes and clouds and weather foul or fair— 
To everyone that breathes Thou givest a share. 


Be praised, my Lord, through Sister Water, sure 
None is so useful, lowly, chaste, and pure. 


Be praised, my Lord, through Brother Fire, whose light 
Thou madest to illuminate the night, 
And he is fair and jolly and strong and bright. 


Be praised, my Lord, through Sister Earth our Mother, 
Who nourishes and gives us food and fodder, 
And the green grass and flowers of every colour. 
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(And this was added for peace between the bishop and the governor) : 


Be praised, my Lord, through those who for Thy love forgive, 
Contented unavenged in quiet to live. 
Blest those who in the way of peace are found— 
By Thee, O Lord Most High, they shall be crowned ! 


(And this was added when Francis knew he was dying) : 


Be praised, my Lord, through our Sister bodily Death, 
From whom none can escape that has drawn breath. 
‘Woe to those dying in mortal sin !”’ He saith. 

Blest those who keep Thy holy will in faith, 
To them the second Death will bring no scathe. 


Praise ye and bless my Lord, and do Him service due, 
With humblest thanks for all that He has done for you ! 


By C. F. LESSING. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE CHURCH IN POWER 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The highest claims of the Church to rule the world were now formulated, and in a sense realized. 

The Germanic Roman Empire rose to a height, only to be cast down by the policy of the popes. But 

the Church-empire of the West was not allowed to materialize. The city of Rome had to be deserted 
by the popes for seventy years. 


HE immense power of the clergy in Europe largely depended 

on its concentration in the Roman Church as a unit. The 

clerical order under the Hildebrandine popes was a state in 
itself; it had its own laws, its own judicature, its members had pecu- 
liar privileges, which no government could infringe with impunity. 
Hildebrand and his party had laboured steadily with this end in 
view; and he, as Gregory VII, had obtained an immense moral 
ascendancy, which he hoped would benefit the whole Christian 
world. He had, with some justice, the worst opinion of the secular 
rulers of his age, and he must have believed that a clergy purified 
from abuses would lead mankind to better things. Why this high 
ideal of a Christian world led by ministers of the Gospel failed to 
materialize in the days of papal ascendancy can only be explained by 
a survey of the history of two centuries. 

The first thing to be noted is that the weakest spot in the papal 
armour during this period, as at an earlier day, was the city of Rome. 
Elsewhere the popes were free, treated with unbounded respect, and 
their every utterance received with the utmost deference. In Rome 
they were exposed to the insults of a factious nobility and a turbulent 
and irreverent mob, and the only reason for their presence being 
desired was because, when the pope was absent, the influx of pil- 
grims ceased. The cause of this precarious position of the papacy in 
Rome was that, with all their squalor, misery, and anarchy, though 
their city was virtually a ruin, the Romans felt that it was the capital 
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of the world, and they themselves, as Senate and People, its legiti- 
mate rulers. Sometimes they desired Rome to become the seat of 
empire; but the emperors, when they came there, were as disrespect- 
fully treated as the popes. At other times the Romans wanted a 
republic of their own; but they were fickle and unstable, without the 
industries which were making the other cities of Italy powerful and 
important, living on the wealth of strangers, incapable of creating an 
orderly government, the victims alternately of temporary despots 
and of demagogues. Alexander ITI (1159-81) was one of the 
greatest of the popes, the champion of Italian liberty, honoured when 
he went to France by its king and by Henry II of England, who 
both welcomed him. This pope, however, was only able to be in 
Rome during half his pontificate, and during eighteen out of the 
twenty-one years of his reign was contending with rivals who were 
often acknowledged as legitimate popes. 

The Germanic rulers were still the most formidable rivals of the 
popes. When Henry IV’s son Conrad died, the papal faction in- 
cited his second son Henry to revolt. The old emperor’s end came 
in 1106, but the rebellious son, as Henry V, was even less amenable 
to clerical discipline than his father. He took Rome and forced Pope 
Paschal II to crown him emperor. At last he and Pope Calixtus 
came to terms about investiture by the Concordat of Worms in 1122 
by which Henry V surrendered the ceremony and virtually kept the 
real control over the episcopal elections. Frederick Barbarossa (died 
1189) found Alexander III formidable, because this pope was able 
to secure the aid of the Lombards, who had once been opposed to the 
papacy. The rising Lombard cities were resolved to throw off the 
yoke of Germany, and their prosperity made them able to oppose 
the imperial forces. In the rest of the bitter strife between the popes 
and the emperors, it may be said that, as a general rule, the Roman 
Church was on the side of the Lombard cities as against the Empire, 
and the issues were political rather than religious. The principle at 
stake for the papacy was this: Should Italy be absolutely under the 
control of a Teutonic emperor, with the pope a subject bishop under 
the imperial sway; or should the pope be unfettered by lay authority 
of any description ? It had become evident that the two Powers 
could not coexist as rivals, and the marriage of Frederick Bar- 
barossa’s son, Henry VI, brought the matter to a head. 

The male line of Norman kings of Sicily had come to an end, 
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leaving Constance, daughter of William II, who died, as sole heir. 
When Henry VI married her, he claimed the lordship of her 
dominions and conquered them in 1191. As emperor he asserted 
his rule over all Italy down to the States of the Church, and as King 
of Sicily he possessed the rest of the peninsula. Now, the founder of 
the Norman kingdom, Robert Guiscard, had agreed to hold Sicily 
as a vassal of the pope, who in consequence had a sort of right to 
dispose of the crown; and when Henry VI died, leaving a child, 
Frederick II, as his heir, to whom the new pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216) acted as guardian, the young king was not as yet 
emperor. 

As the Empire was weak and divided, the pontificate of Innocent 
ITI was little disturbed on that side. He used the interdict to enforce 
obedience to his will as it had never been used before, and did not 
hesitate to employ it even in France and England. 

John, King of England, is one of the few historical personages 
whose character has not been vindicated by apologists. His con- 
temporaries were agreed that he was a bad man, and posterity has 
accepted their verdict. But he possessed his share of the ability of 
the Plantagenets. 

The cause of the quarrel between Innocent III and John was 
characteristic of the period. Almost every ecclesiastical election 
was a disputed one. Even the cardinals sometimes met separately, 
and each party chose its pope. Sometimes years passed before 
the cathedral chapters could make their choice. It was so with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The monks of Christ Church were the 
electors, but the king claimed a voice in the matter. Frequent dead- 
locks were the result. In the time of John the monks wanted one 
man, the king another, and the matter was referred to Innocent III. 
The pope rejected both candidates, and ordered the monks of 
Canterbury who were in Rome to choose a cardinal-priest at Rome, 
Stephen Langton, an Englishman of blameless character and great 
attainments. When King John in 1208 refused to allow the new 
archbishop to land in England, Innocent ITT laid the whole kingdom 
under an interdict. 

Some excuse might be made for an interdict on an entire nation 
with popular representation; none, where the people had no voice 
in the matter, as it was a punishment inflicted on innocent persons 
for the crimes of their king. Their churches were closed, their dead 
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were unburied, they were deprived of the public consolations of 
religion which to most meant the hope of salvation. An interdict 
was effective because it stirred up disaffection in a kingdom and 
furnished the people with an incentive to rebel. 

But John was able to defy the pope for years. He forbade the 
clergy to suspend their services, and, it is said, seized the wives of the 
married priests who defied him. Had he been less hateful to his sub- 
jects he might have gained the day; but when Innocent ITI declared 
his kingdom forfeited, and authorized King Philip Augustus of 
France to take it from him, John placed himself under the protection 
of the Holy See, surrendered the kingdom to Pandulf, the papal 
legate, and received it back on doing homage to the pope in the 
person of his representative. Here are two aspects in the progress of 
the Roman Church to supremacy. Innocent III claims the right to 
depose a disobedient monarch, and becomes the feudal overlord of 
a hitherto independent kingdom. England as well as Sicily was now 
directly under him. 

But John’s surrender was as politic as it was disgraceful. He 
became the pope’s “ man,” and a Crusader, when it should please 
his master to send him to Palestine; for so far had the crusading 
spirit evaporated, that the Holy Land, instead of being the supreme 
goal of the pious warrior, had become a sort of penal settlement for 
recalcitrant monarchs. On John’s submission, Stephen Langton 
naturally was received in England, but soon proved himself no in- 
strument in the hands of the pope, but an English patriot, combining 
with the nobles against the intolerable tyranny of John, and the 
prime mover in the drawing up of the Great Charter which Inno- 
cent III regarded as an infringement of his newly acquired rights 
over England. Magna Carta may truly be said to be one of the 
boons the Church of England conferred on the nation, for the 
primate was the real leader of the baronage and risked the papal 
anger by his action. Its singular merit is that it recognized the rights 
of every class of the community; not merely of the Church and the 
baronage, but of every free man in the country. 

On the Continent the great tragedy of the thirteenth century was 
now to be enacted. Innocent ITI was dead. Frederick II, who had 
been crowned emperor in 1212, was the greatest prince in Europe. 
He was a man of great natural abilities and far-reaching ambitions. 
He preferred his kingdom of Sicily not merely because it was more 
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cultured than his native Germany, but also because it afforded a 
wider field for his determination to dominate the Mediterranean and 
secure access to the East. In Sicily he proved a munificent patron of 
the arts and an excellent ruler, uniting his subjects, Christian, 
Mohammedan, and Jewish, and attracting the best talent in the world 
to his Court. It is true that his edicts against heresy are exceptionally 
severe, but those were due more to policy than prejudice; indeed, in 
popular opinion he was regarded as an essentially irreligious man. 
But his chief offence was that his power threatened to reduce the 
Church of Rome to insignificance, and to this is due the bitter 
hostility which pursued him and his descendants, to the utter ruin 
of his House. 

Frederick had pledged himself, when crowned emperor, to go on 
a crusade. He delayed fulfilling his promise. For this he was ex- 
communicated by Gregory IX (1227-41), who had been elected 
pope as an aged man, and seemed to increase in vigour as he drew 
near his hundredth year. In 1228 Frederick decided to go to the 
Holy Land, and the pope again excommunicated him for doing so 
without his permission. His conquests were diplomatic; his know- 
ledge of Moslem character enabled him to negotiate a treaty by 
which Jerusalem was opened to the pilgrims. On his return the war 
with the papacy became increasingly bitter; and though he was 
more successful than his grandfather Frederick Barbarossa had been, 
when he died in 1250 his family was doomed. 

The popes attacked the descendants of Frederick in Sicily, which 
they claimed, as feudal superiors, had reverted to them. They 
offered it to several princes. Louis IX was appealed to, but the 
king of France, though most earnestly religious, was not disposed 
to support the papacy in a quarrel so largely mundane in character. 
His brother Charles of Anjou was less scrupulous and accepted the 
crown of Sicily. In him the popes received a master as arbitrary as 
any emperor whose yoke they had endeavoured to shake off. 

The defence of Frederick II’s southern Italian dominions was 
undertaken by his illegitimate son Manfred, who was supported by 
the people. But, asin the Albigensian War, the soldiers of a kingdom 
more civilized but less hardy then the cavalry of the north were 
unable to hold their own. Manfred was defeated and killed at 
Tagliacozzo, and, though Charles of Anjou was ready to raise a 
cairn of stone over his gallant foe, the Church forbade one who was 
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under the papal anathema so much as to be buried. Then Fred- 
erick’s grandson Conradin raised the standard of revolt against the 
French, and suffered defeat and capture. By Charles’s order this 
brave lad—he was only seventeen—was beheaded at Naples in 1268. 
Thus was the family of Frederick destroyed by the unrelenting 
hostility of the Holy See. Under Charles’s protection and influence 
the cardinals elected Frenchmen as popes, and for a time the papacy 
became French rather than Italian. 

The ideal of Gregory VII, that the Christian clergy, led by the 
pope, should rule the world, had been realized—and had proved a 
failure. The great popes of the twelfth century—at least down to 
Innocent IJJ—had, as a rule, the support of the majority of Christian 
people. But the Sicilians were handed over to the tender mercies of 
Charles for no offence against the Church. The result of the papal 
policy was to arouse a strong feeling of resentment in Europe. The 
expenses incurred by the popes were great, and they sought to raise 
funds by every device. England, owing to John’s homage, was re- 
garded as peculiarly papal property, and its benefices were freely 
bestowed on foreigners with dispensation for non-residence. This 
provoked even the most loyal adherents of Rome; and Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, one of the most famous prelates of 
the age, refused to obey Innocent IV’s command to institute a boy 
of twelve into a canonry. Violent measures were taken against the 
foreign ecclesiastics. Their barns were burned and their persons, if 
they happened to be in England, were not safe, even though there 
was no desire for a reformation of doctrine, and no denial of the 
pope’s legal rights. 

France, under Philip the Fair, one of the ablest of her kings, was 
prepared to question the right of the papacy, at least in temporal 
matters. The utter collapse of the Crusades in 1290 had caused 
much dissatisfaction; and it was openly urged by Philip’s lawyers 
that the Church should abandon its possessions and the pope and 
cardinals confine themselves to spiritual duties, whilst the King of 
France administered the Papal States. In other quarters men looked 
for the restoration of the Empire, with the right to restrict the 
Church to its proper functions. This was the position assumed by 
Dante early in the fourteenth century. 

In 1294 the cardinals took an extraordinary step. Instead of 
electing one of their own number, they decided to make an utterly 
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unworldly and holy man the supreme ruler of the Church. Their 
choice fell upon Peter di Morone, a hermit, who was dragged from 
his retreat and created Pope Celestine V. Utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of the office, unversed in worldly affairs, Celes- 
tine abdicated soon after his election and retired to solitude and 
meditation. Dante, without mentioning him by name, condemns 
him as the maker of what he calls “‘ the great renunciation,” to be 
unworthy alike of heaven and hell, and compelled to wander outside 
both as too characterless to deserve either punishment or reward. 

Celestine’s resignation led to the election of a very different type 
of pope. Boniface VIII (1294-1303) was a masterful man of great 
ability, and perhaps for this reason was regarded with special detes- 
tation by his enemies. No pope had had a more overweening notion 
of the authority of office. He claimed that to him as pope belonged 
the temporal sword of empire as well as the spiritual one of the 
pontificate. He provoked the hostility of the two greatest and ablest 
kings in Christendom, Philip the Fair of France and Edward I of 
England, by the bull (c/ericis /aicos) which begins with the charac- 
teristic words, ‘‘ Ancient history has told us of laity being hostile to 
the clergy.’’ In it the clergy were forbidden to pay any tax to the 
State without the papal sanction. Edward I’s answer was to refuse 
the protection of his government to clergymen who would not con- 
tribute to its support. Philip was to take a more terrible revenge. 
But, before this, Boniface VIII instituted the Jubilee to mark the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Liberal indulgences were 
granted to all who visited Rome in the year 1300. For once the 
pope was the most popular man in the city. Crowds of strangers 
poured in and money became abundant. The arrangements for 
their reception were excellent, and the Jubilee proved so com- 
plete a success that its recurrence was assured. But it was noticed 
that very few if any great princes visited Rome. The time was long 
passed when kings would leave their dominions to visit the sacred 
places, or believed that to die at Rome was a passport to heaven. The 
days of faith were waning before the material interests of this world; 
and already it was impossible to restore the time when piety led 
Frankish kings into Roman monasteries, and mighty conquerors 
like Canute to seek humbly for the papal blessing. Even the 
Crusades were things of the past, a subject for debate and theory, 
but not for serious action. 
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Hitherto the person of a pope had been respected; and when the 
emperors were at war with a Gregory VII or an Alexander III they 
usually declared that their enemy was no pope at all. But Philip the 
Fair could not plead even that feeble excuse about Boniface VIII. 
Not that the king of France came in person to Italy, like the em- 
perors, or at the head of an army. He sent two lawyers well supplied 
with money to win over Boniface’s allies, and to support his deadly 
enemy Sciara Colonna, whose family the pope had ruined. Boni- 
face, arrested at Anagniin 1303, and treated, though a very old man, 
with every indignity, died of anger and mortification. Dante, who had 
no hesitation in preparing a special place in hell for Boniface, speaks 
of this insult to the Head of Christendom with horror. But the out- 
rage caused no excitement comparable to that which had followed 
the death of Thomas a Becket in England a hundred and thirty 
years earlier. 

Two years later Bertrand de Got, a Frenchman, was elected pope 
as Clement V (130-514), and removed the government of the 
Church beyond the Alps to Avignon, a city of the Empire on what 
was then the border of the kingdom of France. In this way what is 
known as “‘ the Babylonish Captivity of the Church ”’ began, and 
lasted for seventy years—from 1308 to 1378. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


WANING AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


In the fourteenth century the lay spirit begins to predominate, for religion is not the only thing to 

interest men. Dante and Chaucer, though devout Catholics, are laymen, and write in their native 

languages. At the same time, nationality in religion is manifested both in England and Bohemia. 
Christianity is beginning to adapt itself to new conditions. 


HE city of Avignon gave the popes a permanent place of 

residence such as Rome had not been to them for fully two 

centuries. The prestige of the papacy suffered in its long 
exile. Public religious sentiment had undergone a marked change 
since the great days of the papal ascendancy. In 1094 Urban II had 
gone to France to preach the First Crusade, and at the Council of 
Clermont had stirred Western Europe to enthusiasm by his descrip- 
tion of the indignities suffered by the Christian pilgrims in Jeru- 
salem and his plans for their deliverance. In 1312 Clement V held a 
General Council at Vienne, which decreed the abolition of the most 
efficient crusading force in existence. 

The Knights Templars originated in Palestine in 1118 as a small 
society of nine pledged to defend pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. 
They received their name because they were stationed near the site 
of the ancient Temple. In 1128 they were given strict monastic 
rules by St. Bernard. The Order soon became popular and was 
represented in almost every Christian nation. The knights attained 
great wealth and renown, and their Grand Master was invested with 
all the power of a prince, making alliance virtually on the same foot- 
ing as a monarch. With fifteen thousand thoroughly disciplined 
troops at his orders, he was in possession of a military force which no 
sovereign in Christendom could command. The wealth of the 
Temple added to its influence, enabling it to furnish kings greater 
loans than the richest monasteries could afford. But the arrogance 
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of the Knights of the Temple had made them generally unpopular, 
and the wildest tales of their profligacy as a secret Order were cur- 
rent. People asserted and believed that when a knight was initiated 
he was compelled to spit upon the cross, to adore a horrible idol 
called Baphomet, and to practise unmentionable vices. 

Philip the Fair of France, in whose dominion the Templars were 
most powerful, forced the pope to set the machinery of the Inquisi- 
tion in motion to investigate these vague charges. Clement V was 
naturally indisposed to proceed against an Order so devoted to the 
papal interests, but Philip threatened to summon a council to inves- 
tigate the character of the late Boniface VIII, who was popularly 
suspected of having been, during his tenure of the papal throne— 
he was nearly eighty when elected—a monster of wickedness. How- 
ever, the innocent had as much to fear as the guilty in a medieval 
trial, where the object was to prove the charges made by a royal 
prosecutor; and Clement V, to save the memory of his predecessor, 
consented to sacrifice the Templars. The Knights were suddenly 
arrested, put to torture, and some admitted in their agony that they 
were guilty. The Archbishop of Sens, whose province included the 
diocese of Paris, sentenced fifty-four knights to be burned alive 
simultaneously in the city, as relapsed heretics. Jacques du Molay, 
the Grand Master, was burned later by royal command, and the 
whole Order suppressed by papal decree. 

But in other countries no great cruelties followed the suppression, 
and the knights were absorbed in other Orders. However culpable 
the Templars may have been, it was only in the dominion of Philip 
that the charges were taken seriously. But their punishment is of 
importance because it shows the changed circumstances of the age. 
The Church is no longer powerful to protect its friends from a 
hostile king; and it soon has to tolerate legislation restricting its 
privileges. ‘The popes have ceased to act as a great moral force, and 
no longer can one be found who is the outstanding figure in the 
world of his age. In a word, religion was from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ceasing to be the one thing which engrossed 
the human mind. 

Another symptom of changing conditions in Europe appears in 
the rise of national literature. Dante employed his native Tuscan for 
the greatest of religious poems, “* The Divine Comedy.” The tone 
is fervently Catholic throughout, but a new note is struck in admira~ 
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tion of the ancient world of Cesar and Augustus, when, as the poet 
realized, pagan though it was, men were better governed and less 
harassed by war and dissensions than the Italy of his day. He felt 
that the world needed lay as well as ecclesiastical rulership, and 
placed his hope in the Emperor Henry VII as an imperial saviour. 

In England, some fifty years after Dante’s death, another layman, 
Chaucer, proved that his native tongue could be made the vehicle 
of great poetry. In both poets there is a deeply religious spirit com- 
bined with keen observation of the wonders and beauties of the 
natural world; but in Chaucer there appears an appreciation of all 
mankind, a genial view of their foibles and peculiarities, and a sense 
that the society in which his lot was cast was altogether interesting 
and diverting. The world was already the brighter for the literature 
of the open air having taken the place of that of the cloister, and the 
learning of the Scholastic having been supplanted by the lore of the 
Classicist. 

The secularization of literature was accompanied by that of the 
papacy. The Avignonese pontiffs were the inaugurators of a long 
period in which the administration of the Church was in the hands 
of men whose aims were political rather than religious. The city of 
Avignon became a byword for its immorality, and the poet Petrarch 
was horrified at the condition of the Papal Court. The influence of 
the pontiffs sank to its lowest ebb. The kings of France regarded 
them as their servants. The English parliament passed statutes 
restricting their rights over Church benefices, and asserting the 
authority of the king to prevent appeals to the Roman Curia. The 
German electors—the three great archbishops and four princes— 
declared that when they had chosen their king he was the emperor, 
whether the pope assented or not. The Romans imperiously de- 
manded that the Holy See should come back to the city. Important, 
at any rate, was the systematization of Church taxation and the 
reduction of the Papal States by the warlike Cardinal Albornoz. 

At last, in 1378, the pope returned to Rome, and at the next 
vacancy a papal election was held there for the first time in many 
years. The cardinals were assailed by the fury of the people, 
demanding the choice of an Italian. Awed by the tumult, they 
elected the Archbishop of Bari, in southern Italy, as Urban VI. 
This pope proved an intolerable tyrant, and the French party in the 
College of Cardinals thereupon chose a Frenchman of high birth, 
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Robert of Geneva, who took the title of Clement VII. Thus began 
the Great Schism in the papacy, between an Avignonese and a 
Roman pope. The scandal was the greater because no religious 
principles were involved. Some nations backed Urban, others 
Clement, and no one was greatly troubled as to which was pope and 
which anti-pope. 

The people were, on the whole, profoundly religious, and many 
were deeply distressed at the deplorable state of the Church in high 
places. If there were worldly popes and cardinals, there were also 
men like Chaucer’s “ parsone of the towne,”’ faithful priests who 
taught Christ’s law and the Apostles Twelve—but first followed it 
themselves; and one need go no farther afield than his sermon to the 
pilgrims, in the “‘ Canterbury Tales,” to see that people were taught 
practical Christianity. In the terrible pestilence known as the Black 
Death (1350) the friars played a noble part in risking their lives to 
minister to those whom their clergy had abandoned. And though 
rich men no longer built monasteries, they endowed colleges for the 
advancement of learning. 

In Germany there arose a school of Pietists who had an immense 
influence on subsequent events in the days of the Reformation. 
Mysticism, a phase of religion which aims at bringing the believer 
into immediate and personal union with God, was natural to the 
best in monastic life, in which devout contemplation brought those 
who practised it into close touch with the unseen world. St. Bernard 
in the twelfth century was a mystic, and so were most of the leading 
monastic thinkers of his age. But the Church, as it existed on earth, 
was more important to the early mystics than to the school which 
came into existence in Germany in the fourteenth century, whose 
great representatives were Master Eckhart, Tauler, and the layman 
Nicolas of Basel. These mystics differed from their predecessors in 
the personal aspect of their faith. Without in any way questioning 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church, they found satisfaction in 
interior rather than in exterior religion, and unconsciously prepared 
for the time when men would make the attempt to dispense with 
external religion, as, for example, the Society of Friends have 
actually done. Nicolas of Basel, to whose influence Tauler owed 
much, was one of the so-called ‘‘ Friends of God,” whose mystical 
doctrines had a great effect on the early life of Luther. From one of 
the houses of the Teutonic Order—a fraternity of German Knights 
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formed, like the Templars, during the Crusades—came a work of 
unknown authorship called the “German Theology,” which in 
Luther’s eyes was worthy to rank with Scripture and Augustine. 
Thus far it might be said that the mysticism of Germany was con- 
tributing to the rebellion against the Church which culminated in 
Luther’s protests. 

Mysticism appeared in Holland at the same time as in Germany, 
its chief exponent being Ruysbroeck, under whose influence Ger- 
hardt Groot established the Brotherhood of the Common Life, of 
which Thomas a Kempis, the author of the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” 
was a member. The share of the laity in the mystical movement 
accorded with lay progress elsewhere, as is seen in Dante, Chaucer, 
and some of the great French lawyers. The first lay Lord Chan- 
cellor appears in England (1375) in the reign of Edward III. The 
days of the clerical monopoly of things pertaining to the mind were 
passing away. 

England had been remarkable for its complete freedom from 
heresy. If there were any grievances with Rome, they mostly 
turned on questions of finance or patronage. The doctrines of the 
Church were accepted without question, and there was neither an 
Inquisition nor civil laws against heresy, mainly because neither was 
thought necessary. It was not till late in the fourteenth century that 
variety of religious opinion began to cause trouble. 

In 1348, what is popularly known as the Black Death 
destroyed not less than a third, and probably half, of the entire 
population of Europe. In England labour was scarce and prices were 
high. Also, Edward III’s wars with France were more glorious than 
profitable. A spirit of unrest pervaded the country and increased 
with the closing years of the king’s reign. The dissatisfaction with 
the government extended to the Church, the highest posts in which 
were occupied by men in return for doing the secular business of the 
crown, and the wealth of the great abbeys excited the resentment of 
the lower classes. 

In such a time John Wyclif came to the front. He has been called 
“the morning star of the Reformation,” but the facts of his life 
scarcely justify so poetical a designation. He was an Oxford scholar 
of considerable distinction, and he was an important figure in the 
university, which gave him steady support till near the close of his 
life. He first appears in public as a royal chaplain, and a strong 
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upholder of the rights of the crown. His book “ On Dominion ” 
denounced the interference of the clergy in temporal matters, deny- 
ing the right of the Church to hold property. But as Wyclif wrote 
in Latin, and put forward his views in the terms familiar only to 
scholastics and feudal lawyers, the clergy, though indignant, could 
not act, especially as these were the views of a very strong party in 
England, led by the king’s son John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster. 

Wyclif was given the important living of Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire. King Edward III died in 1377, and Wyclif, supported by 
John of Gaunt and with the University of Oxford at his back, was 
able to hold his own despite his growing unpopularity with the 
clergy. In vain did Bishop Courtenay of London summon Wyclif 
to appear before him; he could do nothing because the Duke of 
Lancaster supported the accused. Equally futile was the action of 
Pope Gregory XI, who issued five bulls addressed to England, ex- 
hibiting articles against Wyclif and ordering his arrest and imprison- 
ment. The University of Oxford did nothing more than tell him to 
confine himself to his rooms and not appear in public. This hap- 
pened in 1377, and the next year witnessed the papal schism be- 
tween Urban VI and Clement ViI—the establishment of two popes. 
Wyclif was enabled to take a bolder attitude. Assisted by Purvey 
and Hereford, he began his English translation of the Bible, and in- 
stituted preachers, not to denounce the Church, but with the idea of 
assisting the clergy in instructing the unlearned. In 1382, however, 
Wyclif gave his enemies a handle, which they were not slow to use, 
by declaring in scholastic, and not popular, language his view of the 
nature of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist. 

A synod was held at Blackfriars (the Dominican house) in Lon- 
don, which is known as the Synod of the Earthquake, because one 
occurred during the session. The assembly was not a little per- 
turbed, but Courtenay, now Archbishop of Canterbury, deftly 
allayed their panic by interpreting the omen, “ The earth is shaking 
off heresy.”’ Of this synod Wyclif remarked: “‘So Herod and 
Pontius Pilate are made friends”—meaning that the bishops, 
generally at feud with the friars, had accepted the hospitality of 
their convent to hold a synod against him. Even then nothing 
serious happened to Wyclif. He retired to Lutterworth, and died of 
a paralytic stroke which came as he was hearing Mass in his own 
church. He was buried and allowed to rest peacefully in his grave 
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for forty-four years, when, in 1428, the corpse was dug up, burned, 
and the ashes cast into the little river which flows through Lutter- 
worth. From thence, says Thomas Fuller, the quaint seventeenth- 
century historian, ‘‘ they were carried into the river Avon, then to 
the Severn, then into the narrow seas, and finally into the ocean; and 
in like manner the doctrine of Wyclif spread throughout the world.” 

In 1381 the revolt of the peasants occurred. Whether it was 
caused or affected by Wyclif’s teaching is uncertain. Discontent had 
long been in the air, and a glance at Langland’s poem called “ Piers 
Plowman ”’ reveals how profoundly dissatisfied men of piety were 
with the condition of the Church. After the suppression of the re- 
bellion there was an outbreak of Lollardy—a word of uncertain 
meaning, implying hostility to the clergy, denial of the priest’s 
exclusive power to consecrate the Host at Mass, and the claim that 
Christ demanded community of goods in the State. The movement 
caused intense alarm, for it was said that every other person one met 
seemed to be a Lollard at heart, and the Church had no machinery 
to stop the evil. In 1400, when Henry IV, representing the House 
of Lancaster, came to the throne with the strong support of the 
Church, an Act was passed ordering the sheriff to burn heretics 
condemned by the bishop of the diocese. Not that there was any 
particular zeal for the Church, but Lollardy was a cause of dis- 
turbance and its suppression was desired. Little is heard of it in 
England after 1417. 

But Wycliffite opinions spread to Europe and caused serious dis- 
turbances. John Huss, in Bohemia, was a priest as prominent as 
Wyclif in England, and was the leader of the nationalist religious 
party. Though part of the Holy Roman Empire, the Bohemians 
were intense patriots devoted to their nation and language, and de- 
tested the Germanic influence which threatened their independence. 
Their aim was a national church, free from their German neigh- 
bours, and their revolt from Rome was political as well as religious. 
The Church, divided by the papal schism, was practically powerless. 

It was evident that the condition of the Western world was well- 
nigh desperate. Christendom, instead of expanding, was shrinking 
before the religion of Mohammed. The Turks were already in 
Europe; the Eastern Empire was now but a speck on the map; 
Russia was overrun by Mongols converted to Mohammedanism, and 
all the Far Eastern missions had collapsed. Bohemia, and even 
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England, might secede from Rome. The schism in the papacy had 
paralysed the Church. When, in 1409, to remedy matters an 
assembly was held at Pisa, which deposed the two rivals and elected 
a fresh pope, the result was that three men claimed the papacy 
instead of two. The successor of the Pisan pope was John XXIII, 
of whom the worst tales were current. It was said that he had been 
a pirate, and yet his title to the papacy was better than that of either 
of his competitors. Something had to be done to reform the Church, 
and it was resolved to call a general council. It met in 1414 at 
Constance. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


PROGRESS IN THE PERIOD 
By THe Very Rev. Wm. H. Hutton, D.D., D.C.L. 


The outstanding facts of the Middle Ages were the rise and decay of papal power, the Crusades, 
the war between Church and Empire. These must always rank among the great episodes in 
preparation for the modern age. 


\ PERIOD when the Church is dominant may naturally be 
expected to show Christianity in all its aspects, educative, 
healing, missionary. And no less inevitably from the falli- 

bility of man there will be the defects of the great qualities, the 

shadows which emphasize the light, the fragility of the earthen 
vessels to which is entrusted the heavenly treasure. 

Thus in the period which we have now reached, we have the 
growth of the papacy as a monarchy claiming world power; the 
development of monasticism as the home of the wealth and weal of 
devotion; the vindication of Christian militancy in the Crusades; the 
assertion of the rights of the oppressed, of the poor, of the sick, as 
“ inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven ’”’; and on the other side the 
assertion of authority through the secular as well as the spiritual 
estate, the conflict—first intellectual, then physical—with false 
teaching; the climax of the ecclesiastical claim, followed by its 
inevitable descent. 

Gregory VII is the typical figure of the earlier part of this period, 
and this cosmopolitan pope has his parallel among national church- 
men like Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, and Thomas of Canter- 
bury. “‘ I have loved righteousness and hated iniquity; therefore I 
die in exile.”” Those were Pope Gregory’s last words, and they 
express the sum of his life as he understood it. Briefly, the contest 
between Church and State, called in modern times ‘‘ the contest 
concerning investitures,’”’ represents a phase, recurrent in different 
aspects throughout history, of the conflict between intellectual 
liberty and political power. The imperial claim was to invest the 
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holders of high ecclesiastical office with the symbols not only of their 
temporal but also of their spiritual powers. No spiritual duties could 
be discharged, no spiritual functions exercised, save by authority of 
the State. Such was the claim of the German emperors in the 
eleventh century. Opposed to it was the Church’s declaration that 
it alone has the right to entrust men with spiritual power and the 
responsibility of acting as the guide of all men as to their duty to 
God. No spiritual power could therefore be given by the hands of 
‘secular’? men. This was what the earliest Christian teachers had 
believed; and this was the claim for which Gregory VII fought. 
But he is understood to have pushed his claim far beyond the limits 
of ecclesiastical independence. Not merely liberty, but supremacy 
his opponents believed to be his aim. But, leaving that point for 
the moment, we must not fail to see that human liberty, and intel- 
lectual freedom, were really involved. If the State claims the 
authority to guide men’s souls and minds, there is no possibility of 
free inquiry, no liberty of the soul, and there will be no mental 
enfranchisement or intellectual advance. 

But the corruption of the idea of liberty leads almost inevitably 
to a despotic, autocratic, even tyrannous assertion of power. The 
great Hildebrand, the name by which Gregory VII was formerly 
known, fired with the idea of converting the world to Christ, saw 
the best way of accomplishing this in the method of subjecting the 
State to the Church. It is probable that later writers have exagger- 
ated this claim on the part of Gregory VII and his successors, but 
his letters certainly show an assertion of supremacy over the king- 
doms of the world. He believed that the Church had power given 
by God to lead men in the way of righteousness; but the leading, as 
he understood it, tended to become driving. Still, the thought of the 
great pope’s heart was to serve the Lord; and so, when he died in 
failure, he believed that it was because he had loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity. 

But Gregory VII’s conflict with iniquity had a deeper and more 
effectual side. The world was evil: barbarism was not yet extinct, 
public and private war was rampant, lay lords were tyrannous and 
cruel—so it seemed to simple folk who desired to follow the law of 
Christ. So, in plain fact, it often actually was. But there was a refuge 
in the religious life, the pledged life of monks and nuns vowed to 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. The Rule of St. Benedict had 
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made a home for many poor and weak folk, and for many wise and 
holy too. It showed its vitality by its power of revival. Early in the 
tenth century the abbey of Cluny had developed the original Bene- 
dictine idea and centralized the authority under an abbot with many 
houses ruled by priors under him. The new life of monasticism 
showed itself in its offshoots; most famous of them was the Cister- 
cian, of which Order the greatest was St. Bernard of Clairvaux. He 
was a great theologian as well as a very devout and a masterful man. 
As with the great monk St. Gregory, his interpretation of the Bible 
and his letters of spiritual counsel brought comfort to many 
inquiring and troubled souls. 

Monasticism, it has been said, represents the extreme ideal of 
‘* other-worldliness,”’ and that ideal in an organized form. The 
monk or the nun felt overpoweringly the claim of God upon the 
individual soul. Here he may seem to be akin to the modern 
thinker who claims that religion is a matter solely for the individual, 
uncontrolled by institutions, traditions, or documents. But, on the 
other hand, the monk recognized the necessity of organization to 
preserve vitality and encourage growth. The religious theory of 
monasticism may be compared to the political theory of Burke, who 
regards ideas as of necessity futile unless they are conserved by in- 
stitutions. So the great Monastic Orders taught lessons to statesmen 
as well as to ecclesiastics. To the poor and the sick and the aged 
monasteries were the home and shelter of God. There the weak and 
timid found refuge from the storms of life; thither the men who had 
fought the fight retired to spend their last days in peace and repent- 
ance. More than this: the monasteries preserved an essential idea of 
Christianity—the obligation and the power of prayer. Not for them 
was the “ hunter’s Mass,”’ which Roger of Salisbury would hurry 
through while Henry of England was chafing to be on horseback. 
Long hours were given by them to God, in which the needs of the 
whole world were spread forth before the Almighty. Thus the 
practice of constant and uninterrupted prayer was developed in the 
cloister between the tenth and the fifteenth century. Christianity 
still regards it as a necessity of life; monasticism showed how this 
could be organized, and through it the influence spread far outside 
the cloister. Thus, as one of the most severe critics of medieval 
monasticism says: ‘The Church may truly be called the main 
civilizing influence of the Middle Ages.” 
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Civilizing was the influence of the Church in ordinary life: teach- 
ing charity, compassion for the poor, ministering to the sick, “ love 
to the brethren ’’—for all men were brothers, the children of God 
in Christ. Civilizing was the influence on thought: the teachers of 
the Middle Ages were all practically priests or monks. They had the 
defects of all teachers, no doubt; they were often pedantic and 
narrow-minded. But they did give their minds to stud y—to search 
into the things of God in the physical as well as the spiritual world. 
The beginnings of natural science in Christian times were theirs; 
the name of Friar Roger Bacon will always be famous as one of the 
pioneers of the modern experimental system. But philosophy and 
metaphysics had their new birth, since classical times, in the great 
schoolmen, greatest of whom was St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Different in its aim, but at least as powerful in its effect, was the 
movement of the friars, with the two great saints Francis and 
Dominic. These came in the thirteenth century to repeat again the 
call to endeavour themselves to live among men as Christ Himself 
had done. While the monks called religious men out of the world, 
the friars called them into it. Prayer was not only to be in the 
cloister but in the street. God’s message was to go out to men, into 
the highways and hedges, to compel them to come in to the kingdom 
of Christ. Modern sympathy finds in St. Francis the most beautiful 
figure of the Middle Ages; absolutely devoted, humble, pious, 
loving, inspired by the Spirit of God. While St. Francis worked, St. 
Dominic preached; the one by deed, the other by word, led wan- 
derers again into the fold of Christ. In the heart of the Middle 
Ages, while philosophers tried to explain the doctrine of Christ and 
popes failed to live by it, the friars, it is no exaggeration to say, kept 
the Church alive in the hearts of men. 

Another side of Christian life in Western Europe may be seen in 
the Crusades, the effort to win back from the Mohammedans the 
land where Jesus lived and died, “‘ the patrimony of the crucified.” 

It would be a mistake to regard the Crusades as failures. They 
were gallant assertions of Christian civilization against Moham- 
medanism, a religion inferior in origin and inspiration, and retro- 
grade rather than progressive, which was threatening to stay the 
Christian progress of the peoples of Europe. A sad aftermath of 
the crusading spirit was persecution. The Albigensian War was a 
crusade against erring or revolting Christians. War was followed by 
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a legal campaign—that of the Inquisition. The rulers of this world 
in the person of the Emperor Frederick IT decreed the penalty of 
death for heresy; and the Church availed itself of the law of the 
Empire. This is one of the saddest and most deplorable aspects of 
the Middle Ages. 

So the Middle Ages draw on in turbulence and contest. The papal 
claims reached their climax with Boniface VIII (1294-1303), who 
came into conflict both with the English and the French kings. To 
Edward I, the bull forbidding the clergy to pay taxes without papal 
leave came as an act of defiance, and the English king retaliated by 
confiscating the lay estates of all ecclesiastics, thereby forcing Boni- 
face to modify his attitude in another bull; while Philip IV forbade 
the sending of money out of France and later on came into open 
conflict with Rome by condemning a papal legate for treason. To 
this the pope replied by asserting the papal power over kings in its 
most extreme form. The result of the contest was a great weakening 
of the papacy; and before long the weakness was increased by the 
removal of the pope to Avignon, and then by the Great Schism. 

It was disastrous enough that Christendom was split in two by the 
long disagreement between East and West. Constantinople had long 
refused to accept the supremacy of Rome; the Eastern patriarchs 
went their own way and stood apart from the Western pope. From 
1378 the Western Church also was divided. Councils claimed to be 
superior to popes, and to decide between them; endeavoured to 
reunite the whole Church, hesitated as to real reform. Pisa, Con- 
stance, and Basel, looked at to-day, show merely that a still greater 
schism was inevitable; Western Europe demanded a religious 
reformation. 

This period of Christianity was one of confusion. And yet, as the 
Dark Ages disclosed to us a great Christian leader in Gregory VII, 
so does this epoch show those who held up the standard of Christ 
before the troubled world. The world has seen no nobler Christian 
heroes than Louis IX, the brave and humble King of France, and 
Francis, the “‘ little poor man,” nor has there ever been a greater 
Christian poet than Dante. 


BOOK V 


THE DECLINE OF 
MEDIAEVALISM (A.D. 1417-1527) 


The appearance of a new culture, whether literary, scientific, or 
critical, brings a@ serious peril to religion. Christianity, even if 
altered somewhat, possesses sufficient vitality to pass unscathed through 
this subtlest of dangers. 
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CHAPTER XL 


COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE 
By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


The fifteenth century was an age of abortive reformations attempted alike from below and above. 

In England the followers of Wyclif, in Bohemia those of Huss, tried to amend matters, but both were 

in the end suppressed. The papacy having been weakened by exile and disgraced by schism, the 

bishops sought reformation by assembling in council. But it takes saints and heroes to reform abuses, 
and neither was common in this age. 


N 1414 the Council of Constance assembled, one of the most 

memorable in the entire history of the Church. It met to decide 

whether the official leaders of Christendom were willing to 
effect the much-needed reformation, or whether the work was to 
pass into other hands. The great clerical aristocracy of the Middle 
Ages was on trial, as was the unity of the entire Western Church. 
It does not even yet appear that historians have realized any more 
than those who actually took part in its deliberations how moment- 
ous the decisions were; for, had the Council of Constance really 
reformed the Medieval Church, Europe might never have experi- 
enced the religious disruption of the sixteenth century, with all its 
fateful consequences. 

The fifteenth century might be described as the century of 
typically wicked men. Some of those who have been regarded by 
posterity, whether justly or not, as monsters of cruelty and cunning, 
lived in this century. The most detested of the English kings, 
Richard III, who murdered his nephews in the Tower; the most 
fiendish of French nobles, Gilles de Rais, who slaughtered countless 
children, and is believed to be the Bluebeard of fiction; the Borgias 
in Italy, a Spanish family who brought the papacy to shame by its 
crimes; and Machiavelli, the Florentine writer on the duties of a 
prince, who is still regarded as a past-master of political iniquity; all 
these belong to this age and have some feature in common—their 
remarkable ability, love of learning, and good taste in art. 
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Balthasar Cossa, who was chosen pope by the sixteen cardinals 
assembled at Bologna, was a native of Naples and of good family; 
but he had begun life as a pirate captain, and it was said that he 
retained all his life the habit of sleeping in the daytime and remain- 
ing awake all night. He gave up his marauding habits, became a law 
student at Bologna, and displayed much ability. In 1402 he was 
made a Cardinal Deacon, and in 1410 was elected pope as John 
XXIII. As an administrator he was most useful in recovering the 
States of the Church. 

If the new pope was as wicked as he is represented to have been, 
he certainly had an appreciation, not only of able, but of good, men, 
as his appointments to the cardinalate testify, and he was one of the 
earliest to realize the importance of having the different Christian 
nations represented in the College of Cardinals. But Cossa’s char- 
acter as an individual is of less importance than the light which the 
accusations against him throw on the state of contemporary morality. 
It is said of him by his own secretary that he indulged his passions to 
an extent incredible in the worst pagan emperors of Rome. Never- 
theless, as cardinal, Cossa had swayed the votes at Pisa in favour of 
his predecessor, Alexander V, a friar of known piety; and, as pope, 
John XXIII was allowed to summon the Council of Constance. The 
only inference to be drawn is that Cossa, bad as he may have been, 
was too able a man to be disregarded as a cardinal, and might have 
been tolerated as a pope but for the political necessities of the time. 

l'wo other men, John Wyclif and John Huss—the former dead, 
the latter living—were on their trial by the council; and there was 
yet another John, whose case demanded attention. This was Jean 
Petit, who had circulated a pamphlet justifying the murder of the 
Duke of Orleans by the plotting of his rival, the Duke of Burgundy. 
This monstrous proposition had already been condemned by the 
University of Paris, which now asked that political assassination 
should be reprobated by the entire Christian Church. 

The council had a great opportunity. It might have done some- 
thing to redeem the papacy from the worldly condition to which it 
had been reduced, and to make the pope the moral head of Europe. 
Again, the council could have devised a remedy for the religious dis- 
content in England and Bohemia. It might also have restored a 
spirit of confidence in the Church by championing political morality, 
helping the Church to emerge purified from its corruptions and pre- 
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pared to lead a united Christendom to a nobler life. This the Roman 
Catholic Church attempted more than a century later at the Council 
of Trent (1547-64), but then it was too late to achieve the success 
which was possible at Constance. 

Constance was an imperial city on the lake to which it gives its 
name, an ancient place, and the seat of a bishop with one of the 
largest dioceses in Germany. In the fifteenth century it may have 
contained about seven thousand people. There the whole of Europe 
must have seemed to have assembled for the great council, for it 1s 
estimated that sometimes at least one hundred thousand were 
gathered in and around the city. Everything had been done to 
make the place agreeable to the visitors. The sanitary arrangements 
must have been excellent, for we hear of no plague or epidemic. 
There was no outbreak of disorder, provisions were abundant. Con- 
stance must have presented the spectacle of a vast medizval fair, full 
of sightseers and adventurers from every land, male and female. 
Everything was done to minister to the enjoyment of the visitors in 
the way of entertainment; it would seem that the Church had met 
in order to reform itself at Vanity Fair. 

John XXIII arrived at Constance in October, 1414. As he looked 
down on the little town on his way he is reported to have exclaimed, 
““ So foxes may be trapped !”’ as though foreseeing his fate. He was 
welcomed by the magistrates with deep respect, and he seemed to 
have no cause of despondency. Nine cardinals and a retinue of six 
hundred mounted men attended him. He had no lack of money, 
and on his journey he had made friends with Frederick of Austria, 
the rival of the reigning House. The council was formally opened on 
November 5, but its real business did not begin till the arrival of 
Sigismund, King of the Romans, on Christmas Day. 

It soon became evident that the object of the council was to make 
all three popes resign in order to elect someone whom the whole 
world would acknowledge. John XXIII hoped to escape by insti- 
tuting proceedings against John Huss, who, despite a safe conduct 
granted him by Sigismund, had been imprisoned by the pope on his 
arrival at the council, but the council was not to be diverted from 
its purpose. John XXIII must resign or have his whole past made 
public. He maintained that nothing but heresy could justify the 
deposition of a pope, and of that at least he was not guilty. His last 
hope, however, was removed when the council agreed that the 
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voting should not be by counting heads—for then Italy would have 
the majority—but by nations, Italy, Germany, France, and England 
each having a vote. For a time the French voted with the Italians; 
at last they joined the Germans and English. John’s courage for- 
sook him; disguising himself, he fled to Schaffhausen on March 20, 
1415, and placed himself under Frederick of Austria. Frederick was 
compelled to surrender John, and on May 29, 1415, the pope was 
solemnly deposed. For some years he was imprisoned; but in 1419, 
a year after the council had been dissolved, Balthasar Cossa (no 
longer John XXIII) was made Bishop of Tusculum, and head of the 
College of Cardinals; he died at Florence almost immediately after. 
Of the two other popes Gregory XII was persuaded to resign, and 
Benedict XIII was deposed by the council in his absence. The 
schism at least was at an end. 

The position of Sigismund at the opening of the council was one 
which any emperor, even Constantine or Charles the Great, might 
have envied. He was undisputed head of the Western Christian 
world, acknowledged as the supreme lay arbiter by a general council 
and as the possible restorer of peace to the Church. Yet he has gone 
down to posterity with undying infamy. 

Sigismund was the son of the Emperor Charles IV, and had been 
elected King of the Romans in 1410, supplanting his elder brother 
Wenzel, who still continued to be King of Bohemia, the storm centre 
of disaffection against the Church. For some time John Huss had 
caused much trouble in the country by his unsparing denunciation 
of the abuses of the whole ecclesiastical system. He had agreed to go 
to Constance under a safe conduct given by Sigismund allowing him 
‘freely to journey there, to be provided with a domicile and go 
home.” He entered the city on November 3, and was cast into 
prison on November 28, before the arrival of Sigismund. He was 
brought to trial on June 5, 1415, after Wyclif’s writings had been 
formally condemned on May 5. On July 6 he was adjudged 
guilty; and Sigismund, after in vain begging Huss to accept the 
decision of the council, abandoned him. After being degraded from 
the priesthood Huss was burned, suffering death with astonishing 
courage and piety. A year later a Bohemian of noble family under- 
went the same fate as Huss at the hands of the council—Jerome of 
Prague, who was Huss’s enthusiastic disciple. He had come of his 
own accord without any safe conduct. When he tried to leave 
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Constance he was arrested and thrust into a dungeon. At last he 
recanted, but, instead of being freed, new charges were brought 
forward against him. Then he withdrew his recantation, and was 
sentenced as a relapsed heretic. The humanist Poggio saw the end, 
and described it in a long Latin letter to his friend Bruni, expressing 
amazement at the learning and eloquence of the defence, and at the 
constancy with which Jerome endured a lingering death. 

Nothing can be brought forward to justify the folly of all con- 
cerned in this business. Assuredly Huss and Jerome were not pre- 
mature Protestants—on every great doctrine, including that of the 
Mass, even if they refused to accept the term Transubstantiation, 
they were substantially orthodox—but they were Bohemians, and as 
such hateful to the Germans, and they had denounced the abuses of 
the time and the corruptions of the Church. The Bohemian nation, 
in the war which followed the executions, took a terrible revenge, 
and Sigismund and his countrymen learned to rue their perfidy 
and cruelty in the Hussite rising which followed within a few 
years. 

In the matter of Jean Petit, national animosities had full sway, and 
the council could not condemn his open attempt to justify assassin- 
ation, because of the divided condition of the French people. The 
Fathers tried to evade a decision because the question was not one of 
heresy. In the end nothing was done. 

The cardinals at the council were now free to choose a pope. They 
selected a noble Roman of the family of the Colonna. Because he 
was elected on November 11, 1417, the feast of St. Martin, he took 
the name of Martin V. He was a man of high character, and soon 
showed the Fathers of the council that he was their master. After 
making agreements with the different nations, he wound up the 
business as quickly as possible and dissolved the council in April, 
1418. 

Much as it needed reformation, the Church could not bring one 
about. The reason was the utter worldliness of its leading men. It 
was typical of the age that John XXIII should be treated with con- 
sideration, that John Huss should be burned, and John Petit’s book 
escape censure. It could not be expected that such a body as met 
at Constance would enact salutary laws or attempt seriously to 
purify the Church. 


Martin V was a firm ruler, and was resolved not to be controlled 
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by his cardinals or by the bishops in council. He restored the 
Church to its ancient importance in Rome, and laid the foundation 
of the permanency of the papacy there which has continued to this 
day. He died in 1431 and was succeeded by a nephew of the 
deposed Gregory XII, named Gabriel Condulmier, who called him- 
self Eugenius IV. In his pontificate a council met at Basel to con- 
tinue the work of that of Constance. In the meantime, Christendom 
was distracted by the religious war provoked by the condemnation 
of Huss and Jerome. It is possible that Wycliffism might have 
produced the same uprising in England, but various reasons 
prevented it. 

When Henry V ascended the English throne, in 1413, a formid- 
able Lollard insurrection was feared, and it was said that a hundred 
thousand men were prepared to attack London under Sir John Old- 
castle, who had embraced the new opinions. The conspiracy was 
foiled; but Oldcastle escaped and lay hid till 1417, when he was 
arrested on the borders of Wales and condemned by his peers as a 
traitor and a heretic. But for Henry V’s victory of Agincourt, and 
his consequent popularity, England might have been in the same 
plight as Bohemia. 

In Bohemia the struggle was fiercely sustained. Wenzel, who had 
been a patriotic king, died in 1419, and was succeeded by his 
brother Sigismund, the betrayer of Huss, who tried to awe the 
Bohemian heretics by a policy of frightfulness. The oppressed 
nation found a leader in Count Ziska of the Chalice—the Bohemians 
demanded that in the Eucharist the Chalice, or Cup, should no 
longer be withheld from the laity as had long been customary in the 
Western Church. Sigismund’s armies were repeatedly defeated. 
Crusades were preached against the Hussite heretics, but the cru- 
sading armies fared no better than those of the Empire. Ziska died 
in 1424, but the place of the count was taken by a priest named 
Procopius, who proved an equally good general. Two vast imperial 
and crusading armies were defeated by him in 1426 and 1427, and 
the fifth Hussite crusade was annihilated at the battle of Taas on 
August 14, 1431. It was a racial, as well as a religious, war. Ger- 
many was overrun by the Czech armies, almost all the splendid 
churches, for which Bohemia was famous, were destroyed. On all 
sides in Central Europe was havoc and desolation. Such was the 
condition of affairs at the opening of the Council of Basel. 
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But the spirit of fanaticism which carried the Bohemians to victory 
proved their ruin. They raged against one another as furiously as 
against their enemies. Divided into hostile sects—Taborites, Horeb- 
ites, Utraquists, etc.—they became incapable of united action. In 
1434 they were defeated at Lepan, where Procopius, their leader, 
was slain. 

The Council of Basel, which was called in 1431, was really a 
species of permanent ecclesiastical parliament, ultimately sitting in 
opposition to the pope. It lasted until 1449 and talked much of 
reform, but did little. In 1439 it deposed Eugenius IV and set up 
an anti-pope, Amadeus of Savoy, a temporal prince who had retired 
to lead a religious life. As Felix V he reigned nominally till 1449 
and then resigned, like John XXIII, to become head of the College 
of Cardinals. He was the last of the anti-popes. The Council of 
Basel failed, mainly because it had no real popular support. It was 
little more than an attempt of the bishops to be independent of the 
pope, and few but themselves had much sympathy for such aspira- 
tions. In opposition to the Council of Basel Eugenius IV held one 
at Ferrara, removed later to Florence, which was a serious attempt to 
bring Eastern and Western Christendom together. 

In 1358 the Ottoman Turks seized the Gallipoli peninsula and 
extended their conquests into Thrace. Hadrianople was taken in 
1361, and Constantinople thereby cut off from Western Europe. 
By the fifteenth century the Turks were on the borders of Hungary, 
and it was conceivable that they might conquer all Christian Europe, 
to which they were a menace for two centuries. Yet nothing serious 
was done to save the Christian world; crusaders were marching 
against, and fleeing before, the Bohemian heretics, but no one was 
ready to combine against the cruel infidels, compared to whom the 
Omars and Othmans, who led the first armies of Islam to victory, 
were enlightened humanitarians. The only thing attempted was the 
reunion of the churches at Florence. 

The Greek Emperor, John VI (Palzologus), was so desperate that 
in 1437 he resolved to obtain the help of the West to save Con- 
stantinople and the Empire at any cost. After much unseemly 
wrangling as to whether he should go to the Council of Basel or to 
Eugenius IV in Italy, he decided to accept the invitation of the 
pope. The chief points debated were: (1) The question whether 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only, or from the Father 
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and the Son; (2) the use of leavened or unleavened bread in the 
Eucharist; (3) Purgatory; (4) the Primacy of Rome. 

The Council of Florence furnished a basis for the relations 
which still exist between Rome and such Oriental churches as 
remain within its obedience. Those Easterns who are united to 
Rome may still keep their own liturgy, are still allowed a married 
clergy, still are subject to their own canon law, and still, in contrast 
with the Westerns, may use leavened bread in the Eucharist. The 
main condition was, and still is, the recognition of the pope’s 
supremacy. As a means of really uniting the churches the compro- 
mise at Florence was an utter failure. John Palzologus and his suite 
were received on their return to Constantinople as apostates from the 
taith; the promised succour never came from the West; and on 
May 29, 1453, Constantinople fell before the Turks. 

The position of the pope was now stronger than ever. Under 
Nicholas V (1447-55) Rome was renewing its ancient splendour, the 
schism of the Roman Catholic Church was completely ended, and 
he was its supreme head. The councils had proved fruitless. Nicho- 
las V had rendered himself popular by a most successful Jubilee in 
1450. Instead of being poor the papacy had become extremely 
wealthy, and the popes were enabled to rebuild the fallen churches, 
to restore that of St. John Lateran, and to plan the rebuilding of St. 
Peter’s. The Vatican Palace became the magnificent papal resi- 
dence. The pope began to surpass the kings of the earth in the 
majesty of his surroundings. Scholars and artists were already 
flocking to Rome, and the age of a splendid and cultivated aris- 
tocracy of intellect had begun. But the question remained: the 
bishops had failed to avert the coming catastrophe; could the 
restored pontiffs do any better ? 
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CHAPTER XLI 


WORLDLY SPLENDOUR OF THE PAPACY 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxss Jacxson, D.D. 


The popes returned to Rome as Italian princes. They made the city the most splendid in the world, 

and through their encouragement of art and literature it became the centre of the culture of the age. 

Some of the greatest artists the world has ever known contributed to adorn the churches. But art 
cannot reform religion. 


HE great period of the worldly glory of the papacy began 
with the election of Nicholas V, and was marked by the emer- 
gence of the city of Rome from a half-ruined and utterly 
barbarous condition to one of splendid and polished civilization. 
Even in the ages of barbarism, whenever an opportunity had 
occurred, the popes had done all in their power to build, restore, and 
decorate the churches. Down to the sack of Rome by the Normans 
in 1084 the magnificent ruins of ancient days remained compara- 
tively intact; but since that time the city had been allowed almost 
uninterruptedly to fall into decay. The nobles tore down the monu- 
ments of antiquity to fortify their houses against one another, or 
used them as actual fortresses, and nothing was too base to be built 
with the stone and marble on which the acme of human skill had 
been employed. Even the aqueducts, once the wonder of the world, 
the most useful and salutary monuments of antiquity, had been for 
centuries allowed to fall into decay; and Rome was dependent on 
private cisterns for its inadequate supply of unwholesome water. As 
for the ancient world itself it had become entirely forgotten, and 
was regarded as an age of magic and fable. Even the poet Virgil was 
made to play the part of an inventor of supernatural contrivances to 
enable emperors to know what was happening in every part of their 
dominions. 
The one thing the Romans never forgot was that they had once 
been a republic and their city the mistress of the world. They had 
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made countless attempts to set up a republic of their own, the most 
notable of which was that of Cola di Rienzi, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The poet Petrarch did as much to revive the 
interest in antiquity as Dante had done before him; but the genius 
of poets could not remedy the ignorance of their age, and it was not 
till the beginning of the fifteenth century, when the Greeks brought 
their books, and fresh Latin manuscripts revealed more of the old 
world, that the character of the literature, the art, and the civilization 
of bygone days was disclosed. 

The popes, now restored to Rome, shared in the new passion for 
antiquity, and a series of pontiffs, scholars rather than saints, made 
its appearance. Three of these deserve attention: Eugenius IV 
(1431-47), Nicholas V (1447-55), and Pius II (1458-64). Allwere 
humanists, and there is little fault to be found with their personal 
characters, and certainly none with their intellectual capacities. 

On its return to Rome after the Council of Constance, the papacy 
set itself to restore the city, which in 1418 was scarcely habitable. 
Thanks to his belonging to the powerful House of Colonna, Martin 
V was able to make a beginning by himself residing in the city and 
encouraging the restoration of the dilapidated churches. But the 
first really humanist pope was Eugenius IV; for whatever were the 
motives for summoning the Council of Florence, the service done to 
learning by bringing the representatives of the Eastern and Western 
churches together was incalculable. It was Eugenius IV who 
founded anew the University of Rome and introduced the leading 
humanists into the city. He made the learned Greek bishop Bes- 
sarion, who had stayed behind after the Council of Florence, a 
Roman cardinal. Though Rome was the scene of much disorder 
during his pontificate, Eugenius, with the aid of his chamberlain 
Cardinal Scarampo, began the work of restoration, which was 
continued under the next pope with conspicuous success. 

One of the most remarkable facts about papal elections is the way 
in which the cardinals surprised the world by occasionally choosing 
men of apparently little importance who, as popes, attained a well- 
deserved eminence. In the conclave of 1447 Cardinal Prospero 
Colonna, who expected to be selected, was passed over for one of the 
most obscure and impoverished members of the college, Thomas 
Parentucelli, the son of a poor surgeon of Sarzana. In him the new 
learning ascended to the chair of St. Peter as Nicholas V. 
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That he accomplished what he did in so short a time shows the 
amazing energy and vitality of the Italians of this age. A little pale 
man, of insignificant appearance but for his brilliant eyes, he applied 
himself to make Rome a secure and permanent abode for himself 
and his successors. He beautified the suburb, where St. Peter’s stands 
on the Vatican Hill, and fortified it. He founded the Vatican library. 
Among his schemes were the restoration of the walls and the entire 
replanning of the city on classical and scientific lines. But the 
enlightenment which Nicholas sought to introduce into Rome came 
from without, mainly from Florence; and, till one realizes the lack 
of knowledge prevalent in the Middle Ages, it is impossible to under- 
stand the enthusiasm with which men and women welcomed the new 
learning, and why the rediscovery of the Old World was for cen- 
turies, and possibly for all time, of infinitely more importance than 
the discovery of the New. 

One of the most astonishing things about the reign of Nicholas V 
is that, at the very time the papacy was attaining to the height of 
worldly splendour, a scholar, Laurentius Valla, rose to demolish one 
of the foundations on which its right in popular estimation to exist 
as a principality depended. Yet his daring assertion that the Dona- 
tion of Constantine was a spurious instrument was made without 
great inconvenience to himself, and he actually died as a canon of 
St. John Lateran, the very church which the Emperor Constantine 
had given to Pope Sylvester. 

Though the aims of Nicholas V appear to have been entirely 
secular, he was regarded by his contemporaries as a model of what a 
pope should be, and he was certainly free from self-seeking and 
personal ambition. His next successor but one, Pius II, is a man 
whose character most interestingly illustrates the age of the 
Renaissance. 

fEneas Sylvius Piccolomini of Siena was above all things a man of 
letters and an adventurer. As a layman he had been a gay, enter- 
taining man of pleasure, travelling from place to place making 
friends by his good manners, wit, and scholarship. He had been 
regarded as a foe to the papacy; but when Eugenius IV forgave him, 
and Nicholas V made him Bishop of Trieste, he recognized the merits 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as well as the defects of govern- 
ment by Council. In 1458 he became Pope Pius IT. When this 


agreeable versatile man became pope, the men of letters hoped to 
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find in him as liberal a patron as Nicholas V. But Pius IT took very 
seriously not only his dignity but its responsibilities. Besides being 
anxious to provide for the ancient, but impoverished, family of the 
Piccolomini, he was careful in money matters; and though he was 
always ready to read the literary compositions brought to him, and 
to show how they might be improved, he had no desire to pay for 
them. In vain he asked that Aineas might be forgotten and only 
Pius remembered; even a pope has no power to order his irregular 
past to be blotted out by a change of name. Nevertheless, polit- 
ically he worked hard to promote a union of Europe against the 
Turks, and sincerely tried to do his duty as head of the Christian 
world. The one fault laid to the charge of Pius II was his zeal in 
advancing his family, but in doing so this pope does not seem to have 
impoverished the States of the Church for their benefit. Nor did the 
Piccolomini have any marked influence on the Church. But the 
predecessor of Pius II, Calixtus III, founded a papal family the 
name of which, Borgia, will not easily be forgotten. 

The Borgias came from Valencia in Spain and possessed the 
vigour of their nation at this period. At the close of the fifteenth 
century Italy was destined to suffer the miseries of foreign invasion 
for which her condition had long been preparing. The days of 
free republican cities able to withstand the armies of a Frederick 
Barbarossa were long past. Most of the cities were now ruled by 
‘despots’ or ‘‘ tyrants,’ who at times were nobles, at others 
military adventurers or financiers. The citizen militia had made way 
for hired soldiers (condottier) in the pay of different states, engaged 
much like professional cricket or football players for the season. 
Thus a condottiere might be fighting for Milan one year and for its 
temporary rival the next, and he had naturally little enthusiasm for 
either side, his chief object being to maintain his reputation for 
valour as a soldier and not be killed. Hence a great battle in Italy 
was conducted on thoroughly humane lines, a death being regarded 
as a regrettable incident, generally due to a warrior being unhorsed 
and stifled by his armour. The real warfare was conducted in the 
council chamber, at the banquet, or at the corners of dark streets; 
and an Italian rode out gallantly armed for the field with far less 
cause for apprehension than he attended a conference, or dined with 
a friend, or called on a lady, when at any moment arrest, poison, or 
the stiletto threatened his life. But the French and Spaniards when 
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they came into Italy fought to kill their enemies and contemptuously 
brushed aside the mercenary troops brought against them. In the 
same spirit the Borgias captured the papacy and employed its power 
brutally to serve their own ends. 

Another great papal family, destined to produce in Julius II a 
pope of the highest ability as a statesman, a builder and a fighter, 
was that of Rovere, founded by Sixtus IV (1471-84). No sooner 
did he become pope than he showed that he had the ability of a 
great prince. His family rose instantly to power and rank. Two 
‘ nephews,” bred in Franciscan convents, became cardinals—Pietro 
Riario, believed to be his son, and his true nephew Julian Rovere. 
On Pietro’s death the pope made his brother Jerome lord of 
Imola, and married him to a daughter of the Duke of Milan. 
Julian Rovere’s brother was made prefect of Rome, and married the 
daughter of the Duke of Urbino. Thus men who had been but 
yesterday in a humble condition of life were suddenly promoted to 
be princes of the Church or sons-in-law of reigning dukes. 

The luxury of these two “ nephews ”’ passes description. Pietro 
Riario gave an entertainment to the Princess of Aragon when she 
came to Rome on her way to be married. The banquet was equal 
to any exhibition of Roman luxury in the days of the Empire. It 
took two pages of the historian to complete the bill of fare. Wild 
boars and bears roasted whole in their hides, mountains of pastry 
concealing a man, covers representing mythological events in life- 
sized figures, castles of sweetmeats which were thrown to the admir- 
ing crowds, everything that luxury could devise and extravagance 
suggest, characterized the feast. 

Pietro Riario is an example of nepotism; but the folly of this up- 
start friar is preferable to the wickedness of other actors in the papal 
tragedy of the age. A single example of the strange wickedness of 
the time in the reign of Sixtus [V will suffice. ‘The Medici of Flor- 
ence were unlike the ordinary tyrants in the Italian cities. They 
were rich bankers and leading citizens, who owed their influence 
mainly to their enlightened liberality. On account of a complication 
in Italian politics they were hostile to the interests of the papal 
nephews, and their destruction was resolved upon. The principal 
agent was Pazzi, a rival banker who desired to pose as the deliverer 
of the people; and Cardinal Rafael Riario, a kinsman of the pope, 
was sent to Florence with orders to be useful if required. This 
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dignified ecclesiastic was seventeen years old, and was considered too 
young to be entrusted with the nature of the contemplated con- 
spiracy. It was decided to murder the two Medicis, Lorenzo and 
Pietro, at the celebration of Mass, and the captain of the papal 
mercenaries was directed to do the deed. As he expressed some 
strange scruples at assassinating two men in a church, the duty was 
entrusted to two priests, who would be less awed by the sanctity 
of the place and of the service. At the most solemn moment, when 
the Host was being elevated and all knelt in adoration, the priests 
fell upon the Medici. Pietro was killed, but Lorenzo escaped into 
the vestry. The young cardinal was present at the time. Far from 
regarding Pazzi as a deliverer, the Florentines rose in fury, hanged 
him with the Archbishop of Pisa, who was also a conspirator, and 
demanded the death of the cardinal. His youth and obvious inno- 
cence saved him. So far from reprobating the sacrilegious murder, 
Sixtus IV laid Florence under an interdict for executing the arch- 
bishop, and expressed no horror at the issue of the conspiracy to 
which, though not to the actual murder, he had been privy. 

Papal nepotism reached its height under Alexander VI (1492- 
1503), the Borgia pope in whose family the worst traits of this 
atrocious system became most apparent. It may be that Alexander 
VI appears in so bad a light, either because so much has been written 
about him by contemporaries; or because the Borgias having become 
typical of wickedness in high places, everything evil which is so 
much as hinted at in connexion with them was implicitly believed. 
At any rate, it was not their crimes but their astuteness which mainly 
impressed the men of their age. 

Cardinal Roderigo Borgia was raised to the Sacred College in 
1456 by his uncle Calixtus III, and was in 1492 one of its senior 
members. He was known to be the father of a family by a married 
lady named Vanozza, but was otherwise well thought of as an able 
and genial man, versed in the business of the Church. Asa matter of 
course he bought his election by promising wealth and preferment 
to the other cardinals; but their choice was generally approved and 
the popular opinion was that he would prove an excellent pope. He 
certainly began well by restoring the government of Rome to 
something like order. It appeared that the papal throne had come, 
if not to a moral, at least to a prudent and businesslike, statesman. 

The pope, when elected, had four surviving children by Vanozza, 
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three sons and a daughter, the sons all previously ennobled by the 
king of Spain. Two of the sons were at once married to ladies of 
almost royal rank, and the third, the famous Cesar Borgia, was made 
Archbishop of Valencia in Spain—though he was never consecrated 
—and a cardinal-deacon. The daughter Lucrezia is more celebrated 
than she deserves and far less infamous than tradition depicts her. 

Very different was Cesar Borgia. Bred, as has been shown, to the 
Church, he became a cardinal; but with the consent of the pope, his 
father, he threw up his orders and became a secular prince, receiving 
from the king of France the title of Duke of Valentinois. Here it is 
not necessary to recite his crimes, real or imputed, the mysterious 
murder of his brother, the Duke of Gandia, the horrible charges 
brought against him, or the cruelties by which he reduced Rome 
and the Papal States to his obedience. He has been introduced solely 
to show to what a terrible condition the Church had been reduced at 
its centre, and how the very existence of the Christian religion 
seemed in jeopardy. Had Cesar Borgia lived, he might have been 
able to become a monarch, with Italy and even the Church at his 
feet, but the one thing he had not calculated upon happened. He 
and his father were taken ill at the same time, poisoned, it was said, 
at the house of one of the cardinals. Alexander VI died, and Cesar 
was too ill to take measures to consolidate his power. Thus the 
Borgian period ended in August, 1503. But its experiences pro- 
duced no horror nor even a desire for reformation of life. The only 
lesson the cardinals learned was not to repeat the mistake of electing 
a foreigner, for since Alexander VI there has been only one non- 
Italian pope—Hadrian VI, elected in 1521 by the influence of the 
Emperor Charles V—a pious Dutchman, at whose death, the very 
next year, the Romans rang their bells to show their joy. 

The great event of the pontificate of Alexander VI was the inva- 
sion of Italy by Charles VIII of France, after which the country 
became the battlefield on which France and Spain strove for the 
mastery of Europe. The coming of Charles VIII, a singularly 
characterless monarch, was looked forward to with some hope that 
he would reform the Church, but the petty rulers of Italy looked to 
him to assist their respective claims and to depart. Few, indeed, saw 
that the French expedition was the beginning of the ruin of Italy, 
the most civilized and artistic country of Europe, and that for cen- 
turies to come her portion was to be degradation and dependence. 
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The one man who recognized the seriousness of the situation was the 
Dominican, Fra Girolamo Savonarola. 

He was a native of Ferrara, the grandson of the court physician, 
and intended for the medical profession. But by his own choice at 
the age of thirteen he entered upon the religious life. He was no 
humanist; he studied St. Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle and was on 
the side of the old learning. But, above all, he mastered the Bible 
and saturated himself in the prophets of the Old Testament. He was 
a thorough puritan, but in a monkish rather than in a Protestant 
sense; the reformation he aimed at would never have been subver- 
sive of the ancient system of the Church. In 1491 he became prior 
of St. Mark’s in Florence, a Dominican house founded by the father 
of Lorenzo de Medici. Lorenzo found that, in appointing Savona- 
rola to St. Mark’s, he had raised up a powerful enemy to his House. 
Nevertheless, on his death-bed in 1492 he sent for Savonarola to 
receive his confession, but, it is said, died unabsolved by the friar 
because he refused to restore liberty to Florence. 

Savonarola had remarkable qualities as preacher, prophet, poli- 
tician, and patriot. His sermons read like the most terrific prophecies 
in the Old Testament. The terrified Florentines showed their peni- 
tence like the Ninevites when Jonahcame tothem. The city, famed 
for its pagan gaiety, became fora time the home of the most exagger- 
ated piety. A huge bonfire was kindled. Manuscripts, jewels, fine 
clothes and valuables of every sort were cast into it. The carnival 
was no longer kept, hymns and religious processions took the place 
of its songs and gaiety. For Savonarola was by this time regarded as 
a prophet. His visions, his predictions of woe, had all come true: 
the French had arrived. 

Savonarola was now summoned to save the State politically, and 
he sketched a new constitution for Florence, which received general 
approval. For the reform of the Church he took steps to put an end 
to the scandal of the Borgias by a general council. A council was the 
one thing Alexander VI most dreaded ; and besides, the pope was 
entirely opposed to Savonarola’s advocacy of the alliance between 
Florence and the French. He does not seem to have had any 
objection to the friar’s religious teaching, and would have allowed 
him to speak freely, provided he kept out of politics. Indeed, it was 
broadly hinted that Savonarola could have a cardinal’s hat if he 
would not interfere with the pope’s designs. 
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But Savonarola preferred the patriot’s part of making Florence 
the source of the salvation of Italy, and, in his dread of the return of 
the Medici, he chose to side with the French against the pope and 
his allies. So Alexander VI left him to his fate, which was already 
imminent. The Florentines for a time allowed Savonarola to preach 
in defiance of the papal excommunication. Then, wearying of their 
isolation and of the pietistic reaction, they began to turn against 
him. A Franciscan friar, eager to defeat the Dominicans, offered to 
enter the fire if Savonarola would do the same. He said he knew he 
would be burned, but he was ready to die to destroy so great an 
enemy of the truth. Savonarola declined, but his friend Fra 
Dominic accepted the challenge. The pope forbade a resort to 
the ordeal as against the law of the Church. Nevertheless, it was 
decided to hold it. All day the two champions argued as to how 
they should enter the fire. It was objected that Savonarola might 
have enchanted his champion’s clothes so that he would escape 
unhurt. As they wrangled it began to rain. The people, disgusted at 
losing the pleasure of the spectacle, dispersed. Savonarola was 
arrested. He, with Fra Dominic and another friar, were con- 
demned on confessions extorted by torture. They were hanged over 
a fire and their dead bodies consumed on May 23, 1498. 

Savonarola might have denounced the vices of his age, and even 
have rebuked the pope with impunity, but he sought to direct his 
politics; and his enemies were able to effect his ruin. Yet no sooner 
was he dead than men began to realize that a saint had been martyred. 
Even Alexander VI regretted that he made the mistake of assenting 
to the condemnation, and the great Julius Il allowed Raphael 
to paint Savonarola’s portrait among the Doctors of the Church. 

For some years after the death of Alexander VI, in 1503, the 
papacy continued to be the centre of the culture of an age which, 
if inferior to our own in mechanical craft, was immeasurably supe- 
rior in the arts of life. The pontificate of Leo X (1513-21) was the 
heyday of the art and splendour of the Renaissance. Then the end 
came; in 1527 the imperial army captured Rome. Its general, the 
Constable Bourbon, was killed, and the soldiers became a victorious 
and undisciplined mob. For weeks the city was a scene of unspeak- 
able horror, a token of the failure of the cultured, but somewhat 
paganized, papacy to save the world. Already the Reformation, 
with all its momentous consequences, had begun. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE RISE OF THE NATIONS 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


Ours is a world of sharply defined nations, which medieval civilization was not. England, France, 

Germany, Spain, and Portugal each began to draw together as a separate people. Christian energy 

turned westward rather than to the East. When the Cape of Good Hope had been circumnavigeted, 
and the American continent discovered, the Middle Ages may be said to have come to an end. 


NE of the causes of the Reformation in the sixteenth century 

was the rise of the feeling of nationalism in different parts of 

Europe, which had already become so increasingly evident 
during the two preceding centuries. In the days of barbarian irrup- 
tion into the Empire, and long after, this feeling was hardly devel- 
oped. It takes a common language, common interests, traditions, a 
common past, and much else to create a feeling of nationality; and all 
these were lacking. The clergy, the only educated class, belonged 
to a distinct order, and had in Latin a language in common with their 
brethren throughout the world; the noble looked to his feudal 
superior, the burgher to the city in which he dwelt, the craftsman to 
his guild, the peasant to the officials of the lord of the manor. But 
the weakness of the sense of nationality was shown by the fact 
that, in the struggles between the kings of England and France in 
the fifteenth century, the French nobility were fighting on both 
sides. When Joan of Arc appeared, the French began to fight for 
their country, and the English invaders were expelled despite their 
valour. 

The first to develop a national spirit were the English. Despite 
the contempt the Norman had for the Saxon, and the stubborn 
hatred of the conquered race for their oppressors, the fusion of the 
two people was rapid. The loss of Normandy, in the reign of John, 
made the nobles in England more insular. But the main unifying 
factor seems to have been the victories over the French under 
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Edward III, which were won, not by the chivalry, but by the in- 
fantry, or bowmen; of England who were drawn from the lower 
classes. After this the people, gentle and simple, seem to have 
become distinctively English, and the personages in Chaucer's 
“ Canterbury Tales” have much the same national characteristics 
as those of Charles Dickens. 

As the Middle Ages drew to a close, England sank from the high 
position she had formerly occupied both as a nation and as a branch 
of the Church. The loss of the possessions of the king of England in 
France, the long Wars of the Roses, resulting in the ruin of the 
ancient nobility, reduced the prestige of the country abroad; and 
after the stern suppression of Lollardy no striking personality 
appeared in the Church. The English schoolmen had more than 
held their own against those of other nations: Duns Scotus, Roger 
Bacon, and William of Occam are but a few of the distinguished 
names. But Oxford, which had some claim to all of them, had sunk 
in the fifteenth century below the level of even the barbarous 
universities of the age, and Cambridge had not emerged from 
obscurity. 

Yet, despite the apparent intellectual and spiritual barrenness of 
the nation, there were signs of progress. The Wars of the Roses 
were ferociously waged by the feudal nobility without serious injury 
to the common people. Magnificent churches were being built by 
citizens and merchants rather than by the great barons, colleges at 
both the Universities, and two famous schools, Winchester and Eton, 
were erected and endowed on a scale hitherto unknown. As a proof 
that the laity of the better class, though not belonging to the great 
nobility, were being better educated than their predecessors, there 
are the Paston Letters, a family correspondence from 1424 to 1509, 
which show that the days were long past when the laity could write 
to one another only by employing educated clergymen. There 
is also evidence that the people were being instructed more 
intelligently than hitherto in the duties of religion. 

But the significant fact is that modern England was coming into 
being. The days of feudalism ended in the accession of Henry VII 
in 1483, a king who exercised great authority because the lay 
nobility had perished in the Wars of the Roses and the middle class 
was only gradually coming into power. In their desire for peace the 
commons threw their entire influence on to the side of the sovereign. 
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The new nobility was created by the House of Tudor from these 
supporters, and these nobles were entirely dependent on the 
crown for their wealth, their honours, and their prestige. The 
Church remained apparently unshaken, but far-seeing men already 
realized that sooner or later it would have to bow before the royal 
will. 

In the fifteenth century France rose from almost incredible de- 
gradation to predominance in Europe, owing mainly to the sudden 
appearance of the celebrated Joan of Arc, a village maiden who 
inspired King Charles VII and his people to throw off the intoler- 
able yoke of England. Her wonderful story can only be told here 
in a few words. She was born at Domremy in Champagne, the 
daughter of a poor farmer, distinguished from her childhood for her 
modesty and piety. At the age of twelve she had a vision of St. 
Michael the Archangel, the protector of the armies of France. At 
the age of seventeen she went to Charles VII, the king of France, 
who was besieged in Orleans by the Duke of Suffolk in command of 
the English. Orleans was relieved, Charles VII crowned at Reims, 
and the Duke of Suffolk utterly defeated by the French at Patay, 
with “The Maid ” fighting in their ranks. On May 24, 1430, 
Joan was taken prisoner and sold to the English, and on May 31, 
1431, she was burned alive as a relapsed heretic and witch at 
Rouen. Her victorious career can be measured by days; and she was 
only nineteen at the time of her cruel death. 

It is not possible to understand the proceedings against Joan, or 
the utter lack of generosity or appreciation of her courage on the 
part of the English, without remembering the terror of witchcraft 
and of diabolical arts which in those days possessed mankind. In the 
darker ages men relied excessively upon the power of the Church 
and of the innumerable company of saints and angels. When this 
feeling began to diminish before the supposed enlightenment of a 
later age, it was succeeded by an equally extravagant belief in the 
powers of evil. The English soldiers fled panic-stricken at the 
appearance of Joan, not because her cause was just and she had 
the support of the saints, but because they believed she was a witch 
in league with the powers of evil. 

After the expulsion of the English, France became once more a 
great nation. Burgundy and Brittany passed into the hands of the 
crown, and it became evident that French influence would make 
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itself felt in Italy. As the nation became more conscious of its 
strength and individuality, it tended increasingly towards what was 
later known as Gallicanism, which implies the principle of a national 
Church, in communion with Rome but under its own law, whereas 
Anglicanism is that of a national Church independent of outside 
control. But both are contrary to the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which aims at uniting the entire human race in a body 
where nationality is forgotten. It was the growth of the national 
spirit which contributed to the dissolution of the old Church at the 
Reformation. 

Whilst France and England were consolidating themselves into 
separate nations, the fate of Italy and Germany was division into 
petty states. Italy was in no sense a nation. Any patriotism that 
remained was local—the city, not the country, was the unit. And 
Italy otherwise closely resembled ancient Greece in the days of its 
glory. In the arts, in culture, in refinement, it surpassed all known 
countries. The Italy which stood for culture was but a small terri- 
tory, with the great cities north of Rome as its centres. In its reli- 
gious condition, despite some beautiful examples of individual piety, 
Italy was far too familiar with the Roman See to pay it the reverence 
accorded to it by the remoter peoples of the North, yet anything 
approaching Protestantism, save in the Waldensian villages, was 
unlikely to arise there. 

Germany was nominally united in the Empire, but as much 
divided as Italy itself. It was a congeries of principalities, bishop- 
rics, abbacies, and free cities under the nominal headship of the 
emperor, whose office was now becoming hereditary in the House of 
Austria. The weakness of the native Church was in part due to the 
splendid position of the archbishops, bishops, and abbots, who ruled 
with all the authority of secular princes over large domains full of 
cities and castles. In consequence it became almost the invariable 
custom to elect someone of princely birth. It was not so in England, 
France, or Spain, where there was never a time when a man of the 
humblest origin might not rise to the highest ecclesiastical dignity. 
But in Germany the great prelates might be distinguished as princes 
but very seldom as leaders of the Church. The strength of Christian 
Germany lay in its learning and its mystical piety. 

One other Christian nation deserves a passing notice, namely 
Russia. The princes of Moscow had fallen from their high estate to 
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become servants of the chief of the Golden Horde. Gradually the 
nation, inspired mainly by its clergy, was throwing off the degrad- 
ing yoke of the barbarian and becoming a free people. ‘The Rus- 
sians were devotedly attached to the Eastern branch of the Church, 
and the people showed special indignation at its temporary pacifica- 
tion with Rome at the Council of Florence. When Constantinople 
fell in 1453, Moscow became the most important See of the Ortho- 
dox or Eastern Church, if only because it alone of all the great 
Oriental churches was free from the domination of the infidel. 

A casual reference to a map will show how greatly Christendom 
had shrunk in territory. The tide of Turkish conquest was still 
rapidly advancing: Asia Minor was completely lost, so was the 
Grecian archipelago; Greece had been conquered, and the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic was passing into Turkish hands. For a short 
while a Turkish force was encamped in Italy. It is difficult now to 
realize that the Turks were not effectively defeated in the Mediter- 
ranean till the battle of Lepanto, when the Spaniards, under Don 
John of Austria, won a striking victory in 1571, and that nearly a 
century later Vienna was threatened by the Mohammedans. The 
Turkish army was the best armed, the best disciplined, and the best 
led in Europe; and the greatest condemnation of the rulers of the 
Christian world lies in the fact that they would not combine to 
combat the appalling danger, nor even attempt to do so. The only 
Christian hero who appeared was the Hungarian John Hunyadi; the 
only earnest preacher and worker was Fra John Capistrano, who 
laboured indefatigably to play the part of a Peter the Hermit by 
bringing about a new crusade. He has been called a fanatic for 
his courageous protest against the extravagances of the popes in 
decorating Rome with money needed for a holy war. But to do 
them bare justice the early Renaissance popes, Eugenius IV, 
Nicholas V, Pius II, and Calixtus III, were thoroughly alive to the 
danger, and prepared to do all in their power to arouse Christen- 
dom. Calixtus III, the first Borgia pope, exhausted his treasury, 
stripped the gold off the books in the Vatican library, and sold 
his most precious jewels, and even his tiara, to equip a fleet. 

One of the most important events in the fifteenth century is the 
rise of Spain and Portugal. It must always be borne in mind that 
the Reformation was not simply the rise of Protestantism in its 
revolt from Rome, but also a revival of primitive zeal in the ancient 
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Church; and if the beginning of the Reformation in northern 
Europe was in Germany, Spain was the source of another reforma- 
tion in the Roman Catholic Church itself, and for generations was 
the most powerful of the Christian nations. The history of the 
Iberian peninsula had been more thrilling than that of any other 
European country. The armies of Islam had subdued Spain with 
incredible ease. The older Visigothic conquerors had been driven 
into the mountains of the north, but the deprived nation slowly 
regained the land from the Mohammedans, gradually pushing back 
the infidel invader till he was confined to the small kingdom of 
Granada in the extreme south. Before the close of the thirteenth 
century the rest of the peninsula was practically Christian. The 
followers of the Cross had, however, not presented a united front 
to those of the Crescent, but had been fully as much occupied with 
internecine strife with one another. In result there were no less than 
five kingdoms: Leon, Castile, Navarre, Aragon, and Portugal. 
Navarre, on the Spanish frontier, soon became insignificant and Leon 
was merged in Castile by 1271. The two kingdoms of Aragon and 
Castile remained apart till October 11, 1469, when Ferdinand, the 
heir to the kingdom of Aragon, married Isabella, later queen of 
Castile. This marriage resulted in the foundation of a powerful 
monarchy, and the joint reign of the two sovereigns was destined to 
include some of the most important events in history: the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain, the virtual subjugation of Italy, and the 
discovery of the New World. 

The family likeness between the kings who consolidated England, 
France and Spain in the fifteenth century is unmistakable. Henry 
VII, Louis XI, and Ferdinand were above all things politicians of 
the type most admired by the diplomatists of the age. All three had 
shown bravery in the field, but excelled in the art of ruling men from 
the closet rather than at the head of armies. Scrupulous in per- 
forming the duties of religion, unscrupulous in discharging the 
obligations of honour or gratitude, they broke the power of the 
factions of the nobility in their respective kingdoms, and owed their 
good fortune less to their valour than to intellectual qualities 
seldom united to chivalrous conduct. 

Isabella, Queen of Castile, was in every respect different from her 
husband. In an age when women were famous as a rule only when 
they were prodigies of wickedness or cloistered saints, she was 
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emphatically not only conspicuously able, but virtuous and good. 
Her courage in adversity, her purity of life, her excellent sense, her 
breadth of mind, her beauty and her unaffected dignity, combine 
to make her one of the greatest queens in history. One character- 
istic narrative will illustrate her disposition. Her confessor, Fray 
Ferdinand de Talavera, a man of humble birth, when she came as 
his penitent for the first time remained seated while she knelt. 
According to the rigid etiquette of Spain the priest was expected to 
kneel while the queen confessed. Isabella asked the friar why he did 
not do so. ‘* This,” said he, ‘‘ is God’s tribunal; I act here as His 
minister, and it is fitting that I should keep my seat while your 
Highness kneels before me.” Isabella complied with all humility, 
saying: “* This is the confessor I wanted.” Fray Ferdinand became 
Archbishop of Granada, and was remarkable for the Christian 
moderation he displayed in his dealing with the Moors. 

The one fault which marred the fine character of Queen Isabella 
was the bigotry which induced her to consent to the establishment 
of the Inquisition, but to understand this the circumstances of her 
country and her age should be considered. 

Crusades which had been an episode in the history of most Euro- 
pean countries had been for more than seven centuries the occu- 
pation of the Spaniard. War against the unbeliever had been the 
first duty of every knight. At last, in 1492, the only remaining 
Moslem kingdom of Granada had been subdued, and the victorious 
Spaniards felt that their nation was the champion of orthodoxy. 
Their zeal against the infidel was as fiery as had been that of the 
other nations four centuries earlier, when they had joined the First 
Crusade at the Council of Clermont in 1095 with shouts of “‘ God 
wills it !°** This burning enthusiasm led the Spanish people to 
approve the most cruel persecution in history, and also to go forth 
as champions of the Cross into unknown lands. 

Thus two things are indissolubly connected with the Spain of the 
fifteenth century: the Inquisition and the discovery of the New 
World. 

The Jews of the Middle Ages were a people with no rights, be- 
cause they could not become members of any community. In the 
Moslem world they were on the whole well treated. In Christendom 
they were regarded as enemies, and as aliens could never blend with 
a Christian population. Nevertheless, they did to a certain extent 
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mingle with the sons of the Church, and even their religion had 
occasionally its fascination for Christian men. Hence the constantly 
repeated laws that the Jews must wear distinctive dresses, so that 
they might never be mistaken for Christians nor enter into familiar 
relations with the believers. 

But upon the whole the Jew was hated violently, especially by the 
common people, who regarded him as the peculiar enemy of Christ 
and the saints, and as a member of an accursed race. This furious 
dislike was aggravated by the not unreasonable feeling that the Jew 
was an oppressor. The people knew that the Israelites were secretly 
becoming rich while they themselves grew poorer, and that the 
Jews alone could lend them money, the huge interest for which was 
rigorously exacted. The wildest stories of the wickedness of the 
Jews were circulated and implicitly believed, especially that they 
sacrificed a Christian child every Passover; in almost every country 
a supposed boy-martyr was reverenced as having suffered at the 
hands of the Jews. In England the Jews were tolerated by the kings 
for the purpose of extorting money from their subjects, till the 
reign of Edward I, who in 1290 ordered them to leave the realm on 
pain of death, but allowed them to take their goods and money with 
them. All his subjects rejoiced at the action of their sovereign. 
Throughout Europe the Jews were subject to constant danger from 
the fury of the mob, which attributed every calamity to their hated 
presence. 

The papal policy was, as a rule, enlightened. The Jews were 
allowed to live on the whole at peace in Rome. One papal bull, 
addressed to the prelates of Germany by Innocent IV in the 
thirteenth century, deserves particular attention. This pope em- 
phatically denies the tales of infanticide at the time of the Passover. 
He speaks with evangelical fervour of the sufferings of Israel. 
He says they are more miserable now than they were in Egypt in 
Pharaoh’s days. He reminds the Germans of the prophecies that 
the remnant shall be saved, and orders their prelates to be kind to 
them and not to permit them to be molested. 

In Spain the Jews had resided for centuries. The Visigoths had 
persecuted them, but the Moors treated them with favour; nor had 
the Christian sovereign been very intolerant. But with the conquest 
of Granada the clergy, especially the Dominican Order, clamoured 
for the expulsion of the Jews. Under pressure many of them became 
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Christians and rose to high places in the Church as well as in the 
State. 

The result was that the ““ New Christians,” as they were called, 
were as hateful to the Spanish Church and people as the circum- 
cised Jews. A feeling was prevalent that though outwardly Chris- 
tians they were Jews at heart, and it was resolved to suppress them. 
The wealth it was hoped to gain by this policy was a temptation, as 
the property of a heretic was invariably confiscated; Isabella was 
persuaded by her spiritual advisers, especially by Thomas of Tor- 
quemada, to allow an Inquisition to be established to search for 
traces of Judaism (i.e. of apostasy) among the New Christians. The 
Jews could not be subject to the tribunal, but, as they were com- 
manded to accept baptism or leave the country, those who remained 
were technically Christians, and as such punishable by the Church. 
This Inquisition, known as the Spanish, was sanctioned in 1478 by 
Pope Sixtus IV, and the New Christians suffered by thousands as 
its victims. 

It is not necessary here to describe the horrors of this terrible 
tribunal, more formidable than anything at an earlier period be- 
cause it was in the hands of a centralized government. Here it is 
enough to say that it provided a terrific weapon against Protestant- 
ism in the next century. When it is recollected that Spain, or its 
king, during the first fifty years dominated Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and for a time England, and that wherever Spain 
had the power something resembling its Inquisition was established, 
that its courts spread to America and had a home in the Canary 
Islands, one can even then form but a slight idea of its baneful influ- 
ence. The older Inquisition by the time of the Reformation was 
almost powerless, and it was Spain which gave the system a newer 
and a sharper edge, causing infinite misery to those who later tried 
to reform the Christian religion of the time, and bringing about 
Spain’s own decadence from a first-rate power to political imbecility. 
But if Spanish fanaticism wrought so much mischief, Spanish piety 
also restored the lost vigour of the Catholic faith. 

In the days of its power the Spanish peninsula offered new fields 
of enterprise to the world. In the same year (1492) that the Moors 
were subdued in the kingdom of Grenada, Christopher Columbus, 
sailing westward, reached what were called the West Indies, and this 
led to the discovery of the new Continent of America. 
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The pioneer in their great enterprise was the lesser kingdom of 
Portugal, and its hero was Prince Henry, later surnamed “ the 
Navigator,’ who directed the work of exploring the coast of Africa 
in the spirit of a crusader, hoping thereby to reach Abyssinia and a 
mysterious realm governed by Prester John. The expeditions were 
not for profit but religion. A greater Christian Portugal was to be 
founded under the banner of the Cross and be ruled by the order of 
the Knights of Jesus Christ. Prince Henry died in 1460, but after 
his death the Portuguese sailors still followed the coast southward. 
In 1484 the equator was crossed, and two years later Bartholomew 
Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The next year Vasco da 
Gama explored the east coast of Africa, crossed the Indian Ocean, 
and later, in 1498, reached Calicut on the west coast of India, after 
a voyage of ten months and twelve days from Lisbon. The sea 
route to India had been opened by the Christians, and the Moslem 
world taken, so to speak, in flank. 

The Spaniards entered upon the work of the exploration of the 
Atlantic later than their neighbours the Portuguese, hoping to find 
India by going westward. Christopher Columbus thought that 
when he discovered Cuba, in the West Indies, it must be Cipango 
(Japan). It was soon to be made plain that a great continent separ- 
ated Western Europe from Eastern Asia, though Columbus was not 
destined to know this. 

The medizval period really ends with the discovery of the New 
World, with which the history of Europe, Asia, and Northern 
Africa ceases, and that of the terrestrial globe begins. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


By Dr. G. G. Coutton, M.A. 


The voice of the people begins to be increasingly heard. Men become more and more desirous of 

personal freedom, and impatient of clerical control. The merchant, tradesman, and mechanic 

discuss religion among themselves. The printing press is ready to popularize knowledge. As now, 
all men claim to have a right to be heard even on religious questions. 


N history, the events which seem most sudden can often be 

shown to have been longest in preparation. The French Revo- 

lution startled the world; yet in 1609 the English ambassador 
to Paris had told his master James I that the French kings “ are 
driven to use mercenaries, not daring to put arms into their subjects’ 
hands, whom they have so ill-used . . . the oppressed people are 
likely to make proof of their discontentments, when they shall have 
leaders able to make them know their own strength.” So is it with 
that religious revolution which we call the Reformation; the wonder 
is not so much that it came in the sixteenth century, as that it did not 
come in the thirteenth or even in the twelfth. 

Like all other revolutions, the Reformation was a very complex 
movement; but we may roughly distinguish the separate currents of 
this great stream. The movement was (1) moral, (2) doctrinal, (3) 
social, (4) economic, and (5) political. Let us consider these in their 
order. 

There never has been an age or a country in which the doctrines 
of the Church have at the same time been intelligently grasped by 
the multitude and implicitly believed. There never was for the 
multitude an Age of Faith in the Pauline sense of ‘‘ Prove all things, 
hold fast to that which is good.”” Even the crown of the Middle 
Ages, the thirteenth century, was far less truly an Age of Faith than 
an Age of Acquiescence; and here, at the very zenith, acquiescence 
itself was breaking down. For many men were beginning to doubt 
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whether the system really worked; moral distaste suggested specu- 
lative scepticism; they would gladly still have acquiesced without 
understanding, if only'the half-understood thing had more evidently 
survived that test of Christ and of common sense: “‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.”’ From the early eleventh century onwards, 
saints like Bernard voiced the general scorn and indignation in the 
hope of shaming negligent and vicious clergy into amendment; the 
morals of the clergy, they said (and their successors repeated it down 
the centuries) were the main sources of popular unbelief. 

Unbelief of quite a different kind had, meanwhile, fermented 
under the surface in the universities. In the twelfth century, Aris- 
totle came in through Averroes and other Arabic translators and 
commentators; and we find professors condemned for disbelief in 
the creation, personal immortality, and other essential doctrines of 
orthodoxy. When, in the thirteenth century, Albert the Great and 
Aquinas and others worked out what passed for a successful syn- 
thesis of Aristotelian philosophy with Biblical revelation, there were 
others who recognized the artificial character of this structure. 
Roger Bacon practically criticized Aquinas, his younger contem- 
porary, as Huxley would have criticized him. This imposing philo- 
sophical structure, he says, is unsound at the very foundation, since 
it reposes on an Aristotle and a Bible textually corrupt and mis- 
understood, and altogether neglects the mathematical and philo- 
sophical sciences. So far as Aristotle was concerned, Bacon does 
great injustice both to Aquinas’s text and to his interpretation; but 
Bacon treats the corrupt biblical text of the thirteenth century no 
worse than it deserves. The strict medieval discipline, therefore, 
covered a good deal of doubt among the learned; and this came to 
the surface when it safely could. Before the fourteenth century was 
out, the Inquisition, ceasing to pay its way, was greatly decayed; 
the University of Paris, which had acted as a sort of standing court 
of appeal in speculative theology, was poor in original thinkers and 
busied with clamorous ecclesiastical politics; and the Black Death 
had done much to shake merely conservative orthodoxy, together 
with many other conservatisms. Wyclif led a revolt all the more 
formidable because it had so much learning and moral force at its 
back; the Renaissance had begun in Italy; Sacchetti’s sermons show 
that the citizens of Florence thought and spoke with astounding 
freedom on theological matters; the university of Padua was a 
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hotbed of Averroism, and there were other schools which enjoyed 
scarcely a better reputation. The papacy itself, unconsciously, 
helped this movement. After struggling through the Great Schism 
and the determined opposition to papal absolutism at the Councils 
of Constance (1414-18) and Basel (1431-43), the popes, now 
settled again in Rome, set themselves to smother the cry for moral 
and political reform by helping Europe to the best that could be had 
of literature and art; they figured among the greatest patrons of the 
Renaissance. But this revival of classical learning and art was 
fatally destined to sap the monopolies and autocracy of the medieval 
clergy; not that the new humanism generally opposed the Church; 
it rather ignored it. As Bishop Creighton remarked: “‘ It did not 
attack ecclesiastical dogma, but it passed it by with a shrug as un- 
worthy of the attention of a cultivated mind.”” Modern Roman 
Catholic scholarship rightly sees in the Renaissance an enemy more 
formidable than the Reformation. In 1500 Europe was ripe for 
doctrinal change, if only for a change in method, from conviction 
through fire and sword to conviction through free discussion. 
Social and economic movements had worked in the same direc- 
tion to bring in the day of the Reformation. The serf of the twelfth 
century could, in strict law, call nothing his own; his earnings and 
his very body were his master’s; he himself might be bought and 
sold; commonly on the Continent, though far less frequently in 
England, his “‘ brood ’”’ would be divided among different masters; 
the lord might make him marry against his will, or punish him for 
refusal. As late as Chaucer’s day, when more than half the popula- 
tion were still serfs, these earlier disabilities were indeed softened, 
yet Froissart records the cry of the revolting peasants in 1381: ‘ We 
are men formed in Christ’s likeness, and we are kept like beasts.”’ 
They got little help from the clergy, who were in theory their pro- 
tectors; in a large number of cases, when a peasant died in possession 
of three cows or sheep, the monastery took the best as landlord’s 
perquisite and the second best as parson’s, leaving only one for the 
bereaved family to start life upon. The parson was supposed in law 
to give one-third or a quarter of his income to the poor; but it is 
distinguished churchmen who tell us that this prescription was not 
kept. The monasteries gave a good deal in the way of alms; but 
their own account rolls show that, in the later Middle Ages, they 
were embezzling a part even of the moneys which had been left to 
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them exclusively on trust for the poor. The system of enclosures 
and great-scale farming, which left so many peasants workless and 
homeless, was carried on by ecclesiastics on much the same scale as 
by the lay-folk; here again we have the evidence not only of ortho- 
dox contemporaries, but of cold statistics. 

Long before the Reformation, a capitalist system had begun to 
evolve which caused widespread discontent; and the richer clergy 
were inextricably involved in it. Therefore men began to take the 
clergy at their word, and to base socialistic, or semi-socialistic, doc- 
trines on the Bible, which, in spite of imperial and ecclesiastical 
prohibition, was beginning to be more generally known in England, 
and especially in Germany. It was in Germany that the printing- 
press spread abroad a pamphlet, the so-called “ Reformation of 
Kaiser Sigismund,” which called for the abolition of oppressive 
privileges enjoyed by bishops, abbots, and lay lords, and stigma- 
tized it as iniquitous for a Christian to say to his fellow-Christian, 
“Thou art my chattel ’’—for serfdom, however decadent, still 
existed. The proletariat of the towns was scarcely less discon- 
tented; here, again, everything was ripe for revolution, and the 
interests of the poor coincided with those of many among the rich. 
Many lay lords were glad to rob the Church of her wealth; many 
prosperous merchants were ready to risk much for the sake of free- 
dom of thought and (a thing less commendable) freedom of usury. 
These undoubted truths have recently been indefensibly over- 
emphasized ; the Reformation has been called a robbery of the poor 
by the rich. It was, in actual fact, the defeat and spoliation of one 
capitalist class by another capitalist class; the poor owed so little 
gratitude to either combatant that they were ready at any moment 
to help in robbing the defeated party. 

Finally, in England, the decisive factor which rendered war 
against the old order inevitable was the political. Henry VIII 
needed an heir; he therefore needed a new wife; but the pope had 
political reasons for refusing the divorce. His quarrel is removed 
from the moral sphere by the pope’s own favourable consideration 
of the suggestion that Henry might have two wives simultaneously. 
But no such compromise was in fact brought about; the breach 
came, and this political quarrel let loose the forces of the Reforma- 
tion. It may be said for Germany that, though Luther had started 
what looked like a purely theological revolt, yet this would never 
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have succeeded but for the political motives which supported it. 
But this is only to say that here, as usual, an ideal has a strong alloy 
of selfishness, and that its practical success is in some degree due to 
its alliance with currents of self-interest. 

For it is difficult to face all the facts of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries without recognizing that a real consistent spirit was grow- 
ing all the time; the lay spirit, as we may call it. Church tutelage, 
if it had not already accomplished all its appointed work, had at 
least taught the layman enough to render him worthy of far more 
independence than the Church was willing to grant him. This 
advance of the laity had naturally been slow. Gothic architecture, 
which may perhaps be called the crowning glory of the Middle 
Ages, was to a great extent a lay achievement. For a long time 
before 1140, when Abbot Suger built what is commonly counted as 
the first definitely Gothic work at St. Denis, the churchman’s work 
in architecture had been generally confined to the power of the 
purse, and the corresponding privilege of suggesting the kind of 
building that he wanted for his money. The strictly scientific and 
artistic work had been largely done by laymen with wives and 
families like the lay artist of to-day, working at the wages of a 
modern skilled artisan. Even in miniature-painting—though here 
the monk worked more frequently for himself—most of the work at 
the best time was done by laymen. Towards the end of the twelfth 
century, we find a French noble here and there concerned to get 
“clerks ’’ to translate a few Latin books for him, and others to form 
something of a library. A century later Dante was a layman of real 
learning, and the general level of the Florentine aristocrats seems to 
have been quite as high as that of the clergy; the Villani, though 
only merchants, wrote one of the best chronicles of the Middle Ages. 
Charles V of France (1364-80) employed a whole staff of trans- 
lators and formed a real library; so did other great French nobles; 
so about the same time did Lord Berkeley in England, on a smaller 
scale. A few English nobles of the fifteenth century were touched 
by the Renaissance; but the first learned layman in English history, 
after King Alfred and Chaucer, is Sir Thomas More. It is signi- 
ficant that, though More died a martyr to the religious revolution, 
his earlier intellectual activities had done much to prepare it. 

For the laity could not fail to grow more and more conscious of 
their strength, and therefore more and more impatient of clerical 
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tutelage. Even More himself, whose opinion that the Bible was not 
suited for indiscriminate lay use has often been quoted, expressed 
in the same breath his deep regret that the Church, while forbidding 
unauthorized translations, had made no attempt during all those 
generations to supply an authorized version of her own. The 
orthodox themselves had only the Wycliffite translation to use; and 
in Germany, though the press was multiplying vernacular copies, 
this was forbidden by an imperial edict. Moreover, this struggle in 
the field of written literature was only part of a still wider and deeper 
conflict in general thought. We must bear in mind how small was 
the part played even in 1500, within the realm of inquiry and in- 
formation, by the printed word. The deepest ideas, and the most 
significant and persuasive, passed more from mouth to mouth; 
merchants in the Rhineland and at the fairs of Champagne heard 
and pondered things said by merchants from Florence or the East; 
they passed them on to their fellows at home; and thus we find the 
remarkable mystic movement on the upper Rhine, at the end of the 
thirteenth century, spreading first down-stream to the Netherlands, 
and thence by the ordinary trade routes to London and the Eastern 
Counties and Eastern Midlands of England, which produced nearly 
all the English mystics of the period, and became the main centres 
of Lollardy. For a wave of mysticism is always accompanied by a 
wave of free-thought; the mystic unconsciously learns to do without 
the priest; and, in default of any definite determination to cling to 
the priest, he drifts away. 

All these things come out from the records of the later Middle 
Ages, if we only read widely and deeply enough. Nobody expresses 
them in so many words; but a multiplicity of small indications con- 
firm what, after all, we might have guessed as the almost inevitable 
result of those events and struggles which are explicitly recorded. 
The force of dynamite, we have been reminded in our own genera- 
tion, is nothing compared with the force of anewidea. The “Utopia”’ 
itself, and even the translation of the New Testament by More’s 
antagonist Tyndale, probably did less to change the world than 
More’s confidential talks with Erasmus and other liberal minds over 
the evening fire, or than the ideas which merchants exchanged over 
their beer-cups, and intelligent underlings picked up from the mer- 
chants, and the tailors and weavers and housewives passed on to each 
other with their comments. The picture in “‘ Piers Plowman ”’ of 
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rich folk discussing God’s mysteries and the ways of Providence over 
their wine, and “‘ making many folk to disbelieve ”’ that listened to 
them, must be transferred in imagination to the London and the 
busy towns of four generations later, and even to the busy village 
looms; and, more significant still, to even the more intelligent of the 
country labourers. On the verge of the Reformation we find a 
Wiltshire serf pleading that freedom would be more welcome to him 
“than any worldly good ’’; and, in one of the German manifestoes, 
religious sanctions are claimed for the peasants’ freedom: “It 1s 
God’s work.”’ This, we may remember, had in effect been the 
motto of the Crusades: “‘ God wills it !” 

Here, then, we have a new crusade, and fraught with more endur- 
ing results; for, it cannot be too often repeated, the roots lay very 
deep. The cities were naturally far readier than the villages to wel- 
come the new movement. It had both business and intellect in its 
favour. For generations the citizens had shown increasing determin- 
ation to manage their own affairs; hospitals and schools were being 
removed from clerical control; the townsfolk were sometimes even 
asserting control over clerical endowments and the discipline of 
clerical offenders. ‘They saw clearly, as the younger generation of 
students did at the universities, that the abler scholars favoured some 
degree of change, and were often very radical, while the stoutest 
opponents of change were making themselves intellectually ridicu- 
lous. That the new man had found no final formula for mankind 
became evident later on, when Europe settled down into a partition 
between Catholic and Protestant which long remained stable, until 
the growth of a great third party, “dissenters from all religious 
creeds,’ rendered all ideas of mutual extermination obviously 
ludicrous. 

That, after all, is the one unquestioned achievement of the six- 
teenth-century revolt—the Reformation: all men have a right to be 
heard and considered even on religious questions; and this claim, 
admitted almost universally nowadays, is most fully justified by the 
study of those natural movements, moral, doctrinal, social, economic 
and political, which combined to make some great change inevitable. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


SPIRITUAL LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL DAYS 
By Bernarp Lorp Mannineo, M.A. 


Better instructed than formerly as to the meaning of the worship of the Church, men sought new forms 

of devotion. They were not yet unorthodox, but had new religious interests and points of view. Then 

as now, religion was appealing more to the heart and less to the intellect than in the days of the 
Schoolmen. 


T is commonly agreed that almost half the centuries called 

‘“ medizval ” were a preparation for the Renaissance: it is not 

less true that they were a preparation for the Protestant Re- 
formation. A religious revolution like that of the sixteenth century 
does not come suddenly; it is long prepared. Protestantism was 
hardly more a reaction from the religious forces of the immediate 
past than a development of them. It marks the triumph of certain 
elements in later medieval Catholicism as well as the crushing of 
others, and this appears especially from an examination of popular 
religion in England, the Netherlands, and Germany. 

If we compare the popular religion of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries with the religion of the “converted” barbarians who 
followed Clovis or Guthrum to baptism, or even with that of their 
grandchildren, we shall observe a great change. This change came 
about mainly by the action of the Church itself; and its greatness 1s 
the best measure of the power and success and beneficence of 
medieval Christianity. To make this contrast is not to depreciate 
the faith of the Dark Ages, nor to suggest that every development 
of the later Middle Ages was a gain. 

Religion had been popularized: that was one of the chief features 
of the change. For nearly a thousand years the Church had laboured 
to make the Christian faith a reality to the people of North-West 
Europe, not a system of belief which a few educated men could 
grasp while the mass of the people accepted it passively, witnessing 
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the celebration of its mysteries on holy days and paying a kind of 
dumb respect to its holy places. It was to be a belief understood and 
accepted by a conscious effort of will, a series of acts intelligently and 
willingly performed by each man for himself, an active membership 
of the visible body of Christ. 

Most men in these thousand years were unable to read, but in 
spite of this the Church in the later Middle Ages made increasing 
use of vernacular literature for imparting religious instruction. The 
services were in Latin, but there were translations and explanations 
of parts of them, such as we find in the ‘“‘ Lay Folks’ Mass Book”’; 
portions of the Bible were put into vernacular prose and verse; 
prayers and devotional poetry in the vulgar tongue were multiplied. 
These writings would touch only a small minority, but the didactic 
poems intended for recitation had in view a wider and less select 
audience. 

It was, however, by other means than the written word that the 
Church made its chief effort to bring the faith ‘ home to men’s 
business and bosoms.” As the centuries passed, oral, pictorial, and 
dramatic methods were used with increasing effect. Not only did 
bishops and synods recommend more preaching; preaching, in fact, 
became more common. To expound the creed, the commandments, 
Pater and Ave, at least on certain Sundaysin the year, was recog- 
nized as a duty of the parish priest in fourteenth-century England. 
The attempt of the Lateran Council of 1215 to ensure annual con- 
fession by every man, though it set a standard which the organiza- 
tion of the Church proved inadequate to reach, had gradual and 
permanent results. Auricular confession grew more frequent and 
afforded some opportunity, however poor, for individual touch with 
religion. In the thirteenth and later centuries the friars supple- 
mented the work of the parish priests both in preaching and in 
hearing confessions, and their more or less unofficial activities, if not 
always beneficial to the layman nor welcomed by the clergy, at least 
brought religion in some shape to the people. Many of their sermons 
survive and, whatever else may be said of them, some have a direct 
human appeal. Wall paintings, some of them representing very fully 
and elaborately incidents from the Bible or the lives of the saints, 
and mystery plays conceived with great spirit and humour, served 
also as books for the instruction of the illiterate; and, though ignor- 
ance was still very deep, many drew from these sources a rough 
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knowledge of some of the more important facts and doctrines of 
their religion. 

Popular expressions of religious feeling in these centuries prove 
that the effort to make religion a personal matter had not been with- 
out effect. Laymen became more active in religion and chose for 
themselves, sometimes to the annoyance of the authorities, the par- 
ticular form of their religious activity. The maintenance of the 
mendicant Orders is in itself an indication of this; for to the end of 
the Middle Ages these Orders depended mainly not on endowments 
but on voluntary contributions, and the existence of a numerous 
body of clergy supported by a voluntary system means the active 
support of public opinion. 

There sprang up also, in addition to (and sometimes in competi- 
tion with) the prescribed services of the Church, an immense num- 
ber of rites designed to meet some new need or some new fashion in 
worship. Ready as the Church was to devise and adopt these, it 
could not keep pace with the public demand, and protests against 
unofficial and questionable forms of devotion attest the wilfulness 
and the vivacity of popular faith. The selection of particular rites, 
particular shrines, particular relics, particular days, shows that men 
were choosing for themselves. 

Chaucer, Langland, and other less famous writers and chroniclers 
provide abundant evidence that laymen had so far made the Chris- 
tian faith their own that they were both able and anxious to try to 
apply it on their own account to the course of events and the conduct 
of business. Contemporary Schoolmen might be content to separate 
religious faith from the observed facts of ordinary life, but the aver- 
age man was trying to find a view of God and the world which 
should be at unity with itself. In halls and markets men debated the 
old unanswerable questions of “‘ fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge 
absolute.’’ Did God cause the plagues and disasters of the age ? Was 
not the Creator responsible for human sin ? Why should we pray 
since God’s will is unchangeable ? Could certain Old Testament 
stories be reconciled with the teaching of the Gospels? There was 
much doubt, some heresy, some flat unbelief. Even by criticism of 
clergy, lawyers, and politicians the layman showed that he could 
judge for himself by the standards presented in Church. No one 
satirizes the clergy until he has been taught enough. 

Two results stand out. First, as the layman came to know religion 
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for himself a door was opened for the gravest abuses. The more 
religion depends on experience the greater is the danger of senti- 
mentality; and in the later Middle Ages there was no lack of people 
able and willing to profit by the pious emotions of their neighbours. 
The worst abuses of these times were not, like those of the Dark 
Ages, the fruit of ignorance, isolation, and disorganization, but of 
the calculated prostitution of religious sentiment. The traffic in 
false relics and doubtful indulgences, which the Church denounced 
but was powerless to end, took a larger and larger place in popular 
religion. 

But, on the other hand, there was the spread of that “ Jesus 
religion” which had been the essence of Bernard’s faith; a devo- 
tion to the person of our Lord, a living realization of His life and 
passion, a spiritual hunger for the Holy Eucharist. The “ Imitation 
of Christ” is only the classical expression of this faith which was 
widespread. 

It is often said that we cannot exaggerate the importance of the 
place which the Virgin Mary, the saints, and the demons held in 
popular faith. The sermons, the plays, the pictures, the statuary of 
the times, had peopled this world and the next with an innumerable 
host of spiritual beings; their power was very great; their interfer- 
ence in human life was constant and often decisive. In everyday 
affairs nothing counted for more than a man’s relations with these 
unearthly personages, and nothing was more steadily before his 
mind than the need to placate or to frustrate them. This is all true, 
and it has been well to emphasize it, but it is to-day perhaps more 
necessary to point out that behind all these benevolent and malevo- 
lent spirits, and not less vividly realized than they, was the figure of 
Jesus Himself. 

When one of the chroniclers who wrote in the thirteenth century 
came to tell of the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders he ended 
his story by saying that this happened in 1099, a year in which 
Urban II sat in the apostolic chair, William Rufus reigned in 
England, Philip reigned in France, and Jesus Christ was reigning 
for ever. That was the medieval point of view: our Lord was a 
ruler as truly present in the world as William Rufus or Philip of 
France; and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the character 
and features of “the King’s Son of Heaven” were as real and 
familiar to men as if He had been an earthly monarch. 
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A goodly man to be a king, 
A gracious face to look unto, 


so they described Him. Christ on His cross was, after all, the most 
familiar object in popular religion, and though He was by no means 
the only object of popular worship, we may learn with how simple 
and direct a devotion men did adore Him when we read the 
vernacular prayers intended for popular use. Other ages may learn 
from this devotion, but they will not exceed it. 

This change in religion did not produce a revolution in religious 
institutions, for it was not anti-sacerdotal. It was not unorthodox; 
the affirmations of orthodoxy were indeed the more strongly be- 
lieved because they had been experienced. But popular religion was 
moving away from some of the institutions which formerly had stood 
for much in the religious life. Men were feeling the monastic voca- 
tion less for themselves and set less value on it for others. Testators 
desiring to provide for the welfare of their souls had less confidence 
in the endowment of monasteries than in the establishment of 
chantries, bequests for the poor, the building of churches, hospitals, 
and colleges. Monasticism was coming to have little religious 
meaning for the ordinary man. 

Connected with this eclipse of the monastic ideal was the eclipse 
of the international ideal of Christendom. The monastic orders had 
been, perhaps, the strongest international force in Europe. As reli- 
gion became less the concern of a professional order of men with an 
international outlook, and more the concern of laymen with strong 
local interests and no experience beyond their own parish, it lost 
something of its international character and assumed a more 
parochial and domestic expression. The pious layman of the four- 
teenth century and fifteenth century troubled himself little about 
the pope and his policy. The Councils did not concern him. In 
striking its local roots deeper the Church suffered as an international 
institution. International organization had once taken a large place 
in the mind of everyone who thought about religion; it no longer 
did so. Relatively, therefore, the international organization came to 
count for less in Christendom. 

The mark of the age is the appearance of new religious interests 
and a new religious point of view. These, if they explain, on the one 
hand, why so large a part of Christendom in the sixteenth century 
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cut itself adrift from institutions that were long deemed to be of the 
essence of Christianity itself, explain, on the other, why the four- 
teenth, and fifteenth-century attacks on these institutions had so little 
success; and further explain why they had less success in England 
than in Bohemia. As a protest against abuses and an assertion of 
national independence Wyclif’s movement could be appreciated, but 
the religious emotions of the later Middle Ages were too positive and 
too active to be satisfied by a negative movement of protest. To pass 
from the vernacular religious poetry of the fourteenth century to 
Wyclif’s pamphlets is like passing from John Wesley to John Stuart 
Mill. Popular piety would continue to make its home within the 
Latin Church until the evangelical note was sounded outside at 
least as passionately as inside; that is why Huss, who was as much 
superior to Wyclif in his appeal to the heart as he was inferior in his 
appeal to the intellect, made a more permanent impression on the 
religion of his countrymen than Wyclif did on the religion of 
England. 


CHAPTER XLV 


BEAUTY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Pror. F. J. Foaxes Jacxson, D.D. 


When we study the Middle Ages we are disposed to say that they differ so much from our times that 

we may safely disregard them. Yet the devotional language of to-day is inherited from them. Some 

of the best-known hymns and prayers go back to them; and the essence of Christianity is found in 

the piety of that apparently remote period. Consciously or unconsciously we have not only used its 
language but have absorbed its spirit. 


LL Christians up to this time admitted that there could be 

only one true Church; and even, despite the great schism of 

East and West, both divisions agreed on this point. This con- 

tinuity of the ideal of one Church simplifies the task of the his- 

torian, but does not lessen his wonder at the way in which it was 

maintained. Schismatic churches there undoubtedly were in the 

East, and some sects preserved a precarious existence in the West. 

Nevertheless, in the Middle Ages a Christian could go practically 

everywhere and find that despite all varieties of race, language, and 

even colour, there was the same faith. If there was, in fact, less unity 

than appearance warranted, the sense of unity was always there. 

This was one of the glories of the Middle Ages. It is also one of the 
wonderful facts in the history of Christianity. 

It cannot be accounted for by external circumstances. The Chris- 
tian Church was undoubtedly a marvellous organization. Nothing 
on earth is comparable to it. It has survived kingdoms, empires, 
even races of mankind. As Macaulay says in his essay on Ranke’s 
‘‘ History of the Popes,” the Roman Church “ saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments that now exist in the world, and we see no reason that she is 
not destined to see the end of them all. She was great and respected 
before the Saxon had set foot in Britain, before the Frank had passed 
the Rhine, when Greek eloquence still flourished at Antioch, when 
idols were still worshipped in the Temple of Mecca. And she may 
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still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.”’ 

But this famous passage is not applicable to the Roman Church, 
simply—to use Macaulay’s words in the same paragraph—as “a 
work of human policy.” The Church has endured at Rome and 
elsewhere, not because it is “a work of human policy,” for then it 
would long ago have disappeared, but because Christianity possesses 
a spirit within itself which is indestructible. Organization, disci- 
pline, modes of worship, and the like may not, to all, appear to be 
of the essence of Christianity as a living and working religion 
deriving its origin from Jesus Christ. It may be a matter of dispute 
whether the Church of Rome in the first, the fourth, or even the 
fifteenth century really resembles that which exists to-day. But 
Christianity has changed wonderfully little, despite all its vicissi- 
tudes, all the differences in civilization and culture in its votaries at 
different periods. 

One of the best proofs of this is the language of Christian devotion 
expressed in its hymns. To take those still in use culled from a 
modern hymn book: 


Come, holy Son of heavenly love, 
Shower down Thy radiance from above, 
And on our inward hearts convey 


The Holy Spirit’s cloudless ray. 


So sang St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, at the close of the fourth 
century. 

This is how Cardinal Newman translates a hymn of Prudentius, 
alater contemporary of Ambrose: 


Thee, O Christ, and Thee alone, 
With a single mind 
We with chant and plaint would own; 


To Thy flock be kind. 


Much it needs Thy light divine, 
Spot and stain to clean; 

Light of Angels on us shine 
With Thy face serene. 
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Two centuries later there is a hymn for Sunday by Pope Gregory 
the Great: 


This day the First of Days was made 
When God in light the world arrayed, 
Or when His Word arose again, 

And, conquering death, gave life to men. 


From the darkest period of the Dark Ages comes the hymn of St. 
Theodulf of Orleans in the ninth century: 


All glory, laud, and honour, 
To Thee, Redeemer, King; 

To whom the lips of children 
Made sweet Hosannas ring. 


Thomas of Celano, the disciple and biographer of St. Francis of 
Assisi, is the author of the great hymn “‘ Dies ire”’ (‘‘ Day of wrath ! 
O day of mourning !”’). 

Thomas Aquinas, the famous Dominican philosopher, gives us the 
Sacramental hymn “ Thee we adore, O unseen Saviour.” 

Some of the most popular hymns to-day, sung in churches of 
every denomination, are echoes of the Middle Ages. Bernard, an 
otherwise unknown monk of Cluny, is the author of “ Brief life is 
here our portion ”’ and “ Jerusalem the golden.” 

It might be supposed that this verse contains the quaint conceit of 
some puritan: 


There dawns no Sabbath, no Sabbath is o’er; 
Those Sabbath-keepers have one evermore: 
One and unending is that triumph-song 
Which to the angels and us shall belong. 


But it is an almost word-for-word translation of a hymn by 
the dreaded sceptical philosopher of the twelfth century, Peter 
Abelard. 

There can be no surer guide to the best piety of any era than the 
hymns which have been thought worthy of being preserved, and 
most collections of hymns testify to the wide extent of the common 
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Christianity of every age and party in the Church in its broadest 
sense. 

The language of piety finds a remarkable expression in those 
prayers commonly known as “ collects.” Those in the Book of 
Common Prayer have had an immense influence on modern Pro- 
testant non-liturgical devotion, and their almost unconscious use in 
prayers is truly remarkable. A collect in Missal and also in Breviary 
is a peculiarly Western prayer. The prayers of the Eastern Church 
are long, sometimes eloquent, always abounding in Scriptural 
quotations, while in the Western Church a remarkable terseness of 
expression is successfully aimed at, and each petition is compressed 
into an almost epigrammatic form. A few examples taken from 
successive Sundays after Trinity will help to illustrate these forms 
of devotion: “‘ Because through the weakness of our mortal nature 
we can do no good thing without Thee ”’ (first Sunday). ‘‘ O Lord, 
Who never failest to help and govern them whom Thou dost bring 
up in Thy stedfast fear and love ” (second Sunday). ‘“‘ We to whom 
Thou hast given an hearty desire to pray” (third Sunday). “ We 
may so pass through things temporal that we finally lose not the 
things eternal ” (fourth Sunday). “ That Thy Church may joyfully 
serve Thee in all godly quietness”’ (fifth Sunday). “That we, loving 
Thee above all things, may obtain Thy promises which exceed all 
that we can desire ”’ (sixth Sunday). Every one of these beautiful 
petitions is to be found in the Roman Missal on the corresponding 
Sundays after Pentecost; and this is but a single example of the way 
in which the Middle Ages or earlier days have enriched the language 
of piety throughout the West. 

Or, to take as a specimen of the preaching of the Middle Ages an 
extract from the “ Parson’s Tale,” which is a sermon to the pilgrims 
as they approach Canterbury. This might well be used in an 
evangelical sermon to-day. Put into modern language it would be: 
*<In truth a man who despairs is like a champion who turns 
recreant, and without need cries craven. Alas ! he is a recreant and 
hath despaired needlessly. Certainly God’s mercy is ready for every 
penitent, and is above all His works. Alas ! cannot a man bethink 
him of the Gospel of St. Luke, where Christ says: ‘ There shall be 
joy in heaven upon one sinner who repenteth (does penance), more 
than over ninety and nine righteous men who need no repentance.’ 
- » . Certainly there is no sin—however horrible, which may not 
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be destroyed by repentance by the merits of the passion and of the 
death of Christ. Alas! Why need men despair, if His mercy is so 
great?” 

The popularity of Thomas 4 Kempis’s “‘ Imitation of Christ ”’ is 
in itself a proof that the best piety of this bygone age appeals as 
forcibly now as it did in those remoter times. One of the glories of 
the Middle Ages is that, with all the changes and vicissitudes of 
human affairs, not only the essence of our common Christianity was 
preserved, but a language of devotion which has survived every 
catastrophe was called into being. 

The dignity of worship was also enhanced and developed; and, if 
the Prayer Book is one heritage of the Middle Ages, the cathedral 
is another. Every country of Europe was studded with churches of 
unexampled magnificence, built not so much for the reception of 
large congregations as for processions and services which would 
express the desire of the builders to glorify God and His saints. The 
care lavished on their ornamentation down to the smallest details, 
the splendour of their conception, their infinite variety—for hardly 
one cathedral resembles another—all bear witness to the devotional 
spirit, and the consummate taste of those who designed and erected 
them. Vast churches have been erected since the Renaissance, but 
none can elicit the feelings which the great Gothic cathedrals of 
Northern Europe inspire. 

The idea of all was to reproduce the primitive churches, each with 
its bishop, its college of priests, its deacons, and its numerous officials 
and ministers. Generally the cathedral church owed much of its 
wealth and popularity to some famous shrine like that of St. Thomas 
at Canterbury, or the Three Kings, the Wise Men from the East 
who came to worship the infant Christ, at Cologne. The services and 
ceremonial were intended as models of Christian devotion, and the 
monks (for some cathedrals were monastic churches), the canons (so 
called from the rule they were expected to observe), or the prebends 
(named after the endowment attached to their stalls), were there to 
contribute to the dignity and sumptuousness of a worship to the 
honour of Almighty God. Nearly every cathedral had its tradition 
or ‘‘ use ’’ as to how its services should be conducted. 

Medizval Europe was full of “‘ religious ’’ or “ monastic ”’ houses. 
Here again one is amazed at the variety of the forms which “ re- 
ligion ” in this technical sense of the word assumed. The numerous 
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Orders of monks, of nuns, of canons, of friars, the way in which the 
laity, by guilds, fraternities, and brotherhoods, were attracted to 
“ religion,” shows the infinite adaptability of medieval devotion and 
the readiness of the Church to sanction anything which could 
legitimately promote its advancement. 

The very superstitions—as we should call them—of the age were 
not only often picturesque, but had some justification. To under- 
stand them the general ignorance of the time and the gradual emer- 
gence of men from barbarism must be taken into account. For ages 
men had lived in constant terror of unseen powers, mostly malig- 
nant, had cherished a firm belief in spells and incantations, had seen 
gods or demons in every fountain, stream, tree, and forest. And if 
after their conversion they substituted saints and angels for their 
ancient deities, we may regret it, but can neither wonder, nor un- 
hesitatingly condemn. At least the angel was deemed a protection 
against the powers of evil, the saint had lived in purity or had died 
for the faith, and was an example of virtue and an encouragement to 
pursue it; and the beliefs of medieval Christianity at least contri- 
buted to art and poetry and to some beautiful and tender thoughts. 
The passage from ignorance to knowledge, and even from a less 
advanced to a more spiritual conception of religion, always has its 
perils. 

The undoubted beauty of some sides of medizval life was its 
glory; but credit must also be given to something less attractive, 
namely, the Canon law of the Church. Although the abuse of 
Church law was one of the undoubted causes of the Reformation, it 
cannot be overlooked that the Church was an important factor in 
bringing about the respect for law which characterized the Middle 
Ages. At all times, even in the darkest days, the Church continued 
to legislate, and on comparatively scientific principles. In its peni- 
tential discipline it at least judged by motives as well as by actual 
deeds, and upheld the theory that punishment ought to be remedial 
rather than vindictive. Even if the code of Roman law had dis- 
appeared, the Church maintained its traditions of equity. As far as 
possible its legislation sought to put an end to the barbarous practice 
of trial by ordeal, and appeals to combat, and even the horrible 
inquisitorial courts compared favourably with the lay tribunals. 

Medizvalism was a civilization different from ours, but still a 
civilization based on Christian principles. The natural condition of 
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Europe as it was recovering from the barbarous irruptions was an 
order of society based on force with powerful barriers separating the 
victorious invader from the oppressed provincial, the free man from 
the serf and from the slave. The Church—or, rather, the clergy— 
made a society of its own, protected by the claim to supernatural 
authority, and those who were admitted to it were accepted as having 
rights to be defended by the whole body. Further, even to the 
highest position, that of the pope, social rank was no bar to advance- 
ment, and the principle that a career lies open to talents was abun- 
dantly recognized. This is certainly one of the glories of the Middle 
Ages; and though the Church had never definitely condemned 
slavery, and some ecclesiastical bodies held their bondmen almost to 
the last, yet the spirit of Christianity was so opposed to the principle 
that in the end there were few, if any, actual slaves in Europe. 

The task of the Middle Ages was to create a new civilization, and 
as the arts of life increased it inevitably became industrial, not in the 
modern sense but by organizing small groups of masters and crafts- 
men to protect themselves against oppression and undue competi- 
tion. The medieval town, as a rule small, was an assembly of trading 
fraternities within fortified walls for the free pursuit of industry. 
The Church took the lead in the first development of this phase by 
erecting bridges, repairing roads, forming brotherhoods to protect 
travellers, encouraging guilds and fraternities, and endeavouring by 
its legislation—though clumsy, as all legislation on this subject has 
been—to restrain financial oppression. To this day in England an 
ancient ecclesiastical court, now secularized, regulates marine traffic; 
and lighthouses, buoys, and warnings to ships are under the control 
of the “ Brethren of the Trinity House,” of which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is ex officio a member. Here again the medieval ideal 
of industry was a high one, though impracticable. 

The modern university certainly owes its inception, its system of 
degrees and examinations, its general scheme of organization, to the 
Middle Ages. It is customary to speak of universities in the ancient 
world, but there was nothing exactly analogous to the modern in- 
stitution, which is the legitimate outcome of the medizval. When 
the extraordinary paucity of material at the disposal of the medieval 
teacher and student is considered, the results are not contemptible. 

Much may even be said in favour of the now abused feudal 
system. It undoubtedly worked much hardship, especially when 
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retained after its whole meaning had vanished and only its abuse 
remained. But it was founded on two sound principles, that the 
strong should protect the weak, and that the tenure of land involved 
serious responsibilities. When the idea is grasped that the duty of 
every landowner was to maintain troops for the use of the state, and 
that each manor was a unit organized to contribute to that end, 
feudalism becomes at least intelligible, as an attempt to regulate 
society and to save it from dissolution. 

Medieval civilization aimed finally at two great ends: it tried to 
humanize war and to exalt womanhood. Fantastic as chivalry was, 
it presented a high ideal. There is nothing resembling it in the 
ancient world. The heroes were brave but not as a rule chivalrous. 
It is noteworthy that the Christian knights chose as their pattern 
not the victorious Achilles, but the vanquished Hector, who loved 
his wife and child and bravely fought a losing battle. The knight 
was supposed to embody all the Christian virtues. To quote from a 
French romance: 

“Sire, know you the three lessons of this glaive ?’ 

‘* “What lessons are these ?’ 

‘““* Courage, justice, and loyalty. The cross at the hilt of the 
sword gives courage to the bearer, for when the brave knight girds 
his sword upon him he neither can nor should fear the strong 
adversary. Again, sire, the two sharp edges of the sword teach 
loyalty and justice, for the office of chivalry is this, to sustain the 
weak against the strong, the poor before the rich, uprightly and 
loyally.’ ”’ 

Medieval warfare was not conducted as a rule on these knightly 
principles, but the ideal was never entirely forgotten; and the same 
spirit of equality reigned in chivalry as in the Church, where the 
poorest knight was the equal, or even the superior, of the greatest 
king. 

The honour paid to the ladies, and the highly romantic yet pure 
and elevated view of love, which have had their influence on modern 
Christianity, were decidedly the product of the Middle Ages. They 
are assuredly not classical. There is something akin to it in the beau- 
tiful stories in the Old Testament, but the general tone of the 
philosophers and sages of antiquity is that woman is a snare, gener- 
ally foolish, and a hindrance to a wise man’s progress in life and 
virtue. The reverence for the Blessed Virgin was certainly a cause 
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of the chivalrous respect for womanhood, and devotion to her was 
expressed in many gracious and beautiful ways in worship, in archi- 
tecture, and in arts. Without Mary, in fact, the Middle Ages are 
unintelligible. She is the key to the highest sympathies of the men 
of those centuries. Probably the thought of her did more than any- 
thing else to ameliorate the conditions of life and to humanize 
society. 

The Middle Ages seem to be a period of great ideas imperfectly 
carried out: the idea of a Christian Church united under the 
supreme pontiff; of a Christian world ruled by the representative 
of the ancient Roman Empire; of an organized system by which the 
rich protected the poor; of property based on the discharge of its 
obligations; of chivalry and romance; of industry combined in the 
brotherhood of guilds; above all, an ideal of society based on Chris- 
tian principles. These failed not because the ideas were not noble, 
but that they were ignobly perverted. Sometimes they worked well 
for a time and became later obsolete or corrupted by man’s selfish- 
ness. A single state guided by a united Church promotes peace but 
encourages loss of freedom. Feudalism, designed as a remedy for 
anarchy, and to give every man in an elaborately graded society his 
rights, ended by being organized oppression. The romance of 
chivalry lingered till the professional soldier took the place of the 
knight going forth in quest of adventures in honour of his lady. 
Guilds degenerated into selfish combinations to restrict trade; whilst 
Christian idealism gave way before the growing materialism of the 
age of the Renaissance. 

There are few more instructive contrasts than between the 
eleventh and the fifteenth century. In the one we see an almost 
barbarous Europe animated by lofty ideals; in the other a rapidly 
civilized world with art at its height, with fresh sources of learning, 
with discovery of printing, with a more general diffusion of culture, 
but turning its back upon practical Christianity. The age of bar- 
barism witnessed the inauguration of Crusades and the restoration 
of Jerusalem to Christianity; that of culture, the fall of Constanti- 
nople, and the refusal of the Christian princes to stir in its defence. 
In the first period, Rome saw Gregory VII and Urban II labouring 
for what they believed to be the reformation of the Church; and in 
the later age, Sixtus [V and Alexander VI bent on aggrandizing their 
relations. It is hardly too much to say that the barbarians turned 
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to the Gospel, and the men of culture to Machiavelli, as their 
guide, 

Medizvalism failed; and in the century in which its hopeless con- 
dition became evident, the strength of Christianity was revealed. 
Events were to prove that the religion of the Christ was not bound 
up’ with the social or ecclesiastical system. In the shipwreck of both 
it was destined to survive, as it had outlived the wreck of the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Rome. That it was so strongly held by the people, 
that even the scandals of the age of the Renaissance and the turmoil 
of the Reformation could not destroy it, is certainly one, and not the 
least, of the glories of the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


PROGRESS IN THE PERIOD 
By THe Very Rev. Wa. H. Hvurron, D.D., D.C.L. 


During the period known as the Renaissance greater interest is shown in the human, as opposed to 

the divine, in the world—the classic past is admired as much as the Christian, if mot more. North 

of the Alps the reaction was more religious ; but everywhere a spirit of inquiry was abroad. The 

problem resembled that of to-day : How can the religion of Christ continue to exert its power in a 
changing world ? 


HE storm which was to shake the medieval conception of 

religion was gathering long before it burst. The future might 

perhaps have been foreseen by those who followed the eccle- 
siastical councils of the time and by those who understood what was 
agitating the minds of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages. ‘There 
is a tide in the affairs of men. If the papacy had taken it, had seen 
itself as others saw it, had laid the axe to the root of the tree, had 
reformed itself, had given to the new zeal for sound learning and for 
intellectual recovery as well as discovery a definitely Christian direc- 
tion, had seriously tried to save the Church and Empire of the East 
from Islam—then science might have been accepted, pure piety 
revived, Christian unity restored. But it was not to be. 

The Renaissance, the New Birth of Learning, diverted the leaders 
of European thought away from Christ, if not always from the 
Church. The papacy threw itself heart and soul into the movement 
of the Renaissance. And no wonder ! For now, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there was a glorious outburst of enthusiasm in human life; art, 
literature, learning, scientific investigation, and all in different ways 
shared in the new spirit. The movement was “‘ many-sided yet 
united,’’ inspired by the love of the things of earth, the things of the 
mind, the things of sense, for themselves. Nothing human could be 
alien to the sympathy of man; so not the old only, but new sources 
of enjoyment were sought by the spirit awakening in Italy, in 
France, in Germany, even in England. The Church could not fail 
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to share in the new life; had her rulers been wiser, she might have 
come to direct it. ‘ The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,” 
said the Old Testament writer. But now it was the human spirit, not 
the Divine light, which seemed to dominate the world. 

Doubtless the most important influence came from the redis- 
covery of the Latin and Greek classics. Not that they had all been 
closed books even in the Dark Ages. Some were constantly quoted 
as well as read, but they were not very well understood. The atti- 
tude of the medieval scholar towards Aristotle or Virgil was very 
much like that of some twentieth-century student towards Pope or 
Voltaire. They were accepted as classics, but as classics superseded 
by a better-informed age. But as the Middle Ages drew on men 
were coming to a new sense of human values; sculpture found the 
meaning of beauty in the human body, scholars the meaning of 
thought in the human mind. The cathedral builder began to make 
things beautiful, not merely dignified. The monastic student began 
to find that the old philosophers and poets understood the world 
better than they. The Middle Ages itself began the Renaissance. 
And when Greek scholars came westward and taught their language 
and their philosophy, the knowledge of which had never been 
entirely lost in the East, there was felt to be a new unity in the 
world, between past and present, between Nature and man. But 
there was no union between East and West. It might have been 
hoped that the new interest in Greek would have brought the two 
parts of Christendom together. As early as the end of the four- 
teenth century there was a famous Greek scholar lecturing at Flo- 
rence. Michael Chrysoloras was followed by many teachers of his 
own race. The Florentine Academy read Greek literature and, 
even more certainly, talked about it. Plato, as a philosopher, not as 
a magician, was now a name to conjure with. This interest was in- 
creased by the influx of Greek scholars into the West when the 
Turks captured Constantinople in 1453. But that event, if it in- 
creased the culture of the West, made a deep rift between what had 
once been two parts of the Roman Empire. The Turks, whose army 
fought their way North and West and were later on to be heard in 
thunder at the gates of Vienna, were fanatical and persecuting 
followers of Mohammed. Vast territories in Europe which had 
long been Christian relapsed into barbarism. In Constantinople the 
Church, Eastern and Orthodox, maintained a precarious existence 
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by permission of the sultan, but all the noble edifices of Byzantine 
art were desecrated—the Church of Peace is now a military museum 
—or turned into mosques; only one, built by a Mongolian visitor in 
the fourteenth century, has been allowed to continue to our day. 
The breach between East and West was widened, for now the 
government of the East was definitely anti-Christian. 

Meanwhile the Renaissance had spread from Italy over the West. 
Both in Germany and in England its influence took a direction of 
its own. In Italy the classical studies brought a distinct tinge of 
paganism. Christian beliefs and ceremonies took on an air of pagan 
antiquity; language became classical rather than Christian. The 
names of pagan deities are used even as synonyms for the One God. 
Under Nicholas V (1447-55) and his immediate successors the 
papacy may be said almost to have capitulated to paganism, and the 
popes ceased to be regarded as the spiritual guides of the Church. 
On the other hand, they were leaders in its artistic, intellectual, and 
political expression. This last took a distinctly absolutist tone. Sur- 
rounded by the Curia, a body of cardinals and minor officials, who 
often represented the older tradition, but also were deeply influenced 
by the secular spirit of the age, the popes played a great part in inter- 
national as well as Italian politics, and it was difficult to distinguish 
their aims from those of any secular prince or to attribute to them 
any spiritual purpose. Julius II was at least as much a statesman as an 
ecclesiastic. Leo X was a Maecenas of the arts, a patron of a literature 
which was non-Christian though not anti-Christian. Of Alexander 
VI much worse things are said, and not without truth. In Germany 
a great Christian scholar of the Renaissance said: ‘‘ The Church has 
no enemies more tyrannous and sanguinary than these impious 
popes.” He added that they obtained their election by bribery, and 
maintained themselves by “ pistol, poison, force, and violence ”’; 
and “ by their lusts and wickedness they grieve the Holy Spirit and 
make the Saviour’s wounds to bleed afresh.”’ Such passages as these 
show the difference between the Northern and Southern Renais- 
sance. In the South the magnificent patronage of the arts put moral 
considerations into the background. But this was not always so. 
Michael Angelo (1474-1564) was a typical figure of the best side 
of the Italian Renaissance, and perhaps the greatest and most 
versatile artist that ever lived. Before and after him was the wonder- 
ful galaxy of Italian painters from Giotto to Titian. 
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In Germany the revival of learning took a different form. Intel- 
lectual interest was aroused not in the pagan but in the Christian 
origins of the world of the day. And this led inevitably to a reforma- 
tion of the Church, and, through the failure of the papacy as a moral 
force, quite as inevitably to a revolt from it. Humanism, the great 
keyword of the Renaissance, was a very different thing in Germany 
and in Italy. In Germany the religious interest led first to an inves- 
tigation of the philosophy of the Schoolmen—Duns Scotus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Albert the Great, some of the profoundest intellects of all 
time. But the lesser minds of the late fifteenth century could not 
appreciate their greatness nor use their work, except either to ex- 
tract passages to prove the folly of their obscurantist opinions or to 
reassert their own unbending conservatism. When the intellectual 
interest turned from religious philosophy to theology, theologians 
searched the Old Testament for anticipations and elucidations of 
Christ. The great German scholar Reuchlin passed from Greek 
and Latin to Hebrew. Of him the description is hardly an exagger- 
ation, that he was “ the first who opened the gates of the East, un- 
sealed the Word of God, and unveiled the sanctuary of Hebrew 
wisdom.’’ He followed into a more decisively Christian issue the 
thought of that beautiful soul of the Italian Renaissance, Pico della 
Mirandola, the flower which sprang from exotic learning and prac- 
tical piety. Opposed to him was the obscurantist convert from 
Judaism, Johann Pfefferkorn, who would give all Hebrew literature 
outside the Bible to the flames. Him the candid Erasmus described 
as a very wicked Jew converted into a most wicked Christian. The 
literary content became European. One of the most delicious 
satires of the world, the “‘ Letters of Obscure Men,” exposed the 
ignorant futility of the unprogressive theology and philosophy of 
German monasticism, incredibly busy with the cumbrous investiga- 
tion of trifles and the exacerbated defence of untenable positions. 
German humanism took up the contest with enthusiasm. That 
great humanist and scholar Erasmus of Rotterdam championed the 
cause of the New Learning, and by his editions and commentaries 
“made the New Testament shine with a new light.” If only the 
popes had been imbued with the wisdom which is from above as well 
as with humanistic acuteness, they would have seen that the New 
Learning deserved to be even more warmly welcomed in religion 
than in philosophy and pure literature. But they hesitated, and then 
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stepped in Luther, the commanding Augustinian friar, and pierced 
the defences of their system as if they had been paper. The Pro- 
testant Reformation came, not because the popes accepted the 
Renaissance, but because they refused to carry it into the field of 
religion. 

We thus reach with Martin Luther a period of inexpressibly 
important crisis in the history of the Christian world, and what we 
call the Reformation changed the history of the world. 

The character of the movement through all its phases may be 
briefly summarized. There was the intellectual reaction against 
medizvalism, due chiefly to the revival of classical studies. There 
was the moral reaction against clerical abuses. Both these were alike 
shared by those who adhered to and those who deserted the Catholic 
Church. Then there was the political revolt against Rome, felt 
strongly in countries such as England which still adhered to the 
Catholic creeds and preserved the organization of the ancient 
Church. Finally, there was a distinctly anti-sacerdotal movement, 
which caused the schism in the Church and the creation of a number 
of new sects. Against this there was a reaction, led by such men as 
Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, and by those who revived the 
religious life by founding new orders. At first some of these were 
ardent reformers; but the excesses of the sectarians caused a reaction ; 
and one of them wrote in 1531: ‘“‘ When I perceived that they held 
not sacred even those things which had been handed down to us from 
apostolic times, and that one sect did but engender another, it came 
to my mind that Satan might be using the Scriptures as a stalking- 
horse and disseminating evil under the mask of goodness. I was 
therefore minded to remain in the Church in which I was baptized 
and nurtured. And notwithstanding that there be faults therein, 
they may be the sooner repaired than that new Church which hath 
already been rent asunder by schisms, though it has stood but for a 
few years.” 

For as the Middle Ages close we enter upon a new departure in 
human affairs. Nothing, including the older Church, emerged un- 
altered from the collapse. We leave to other hands the task of show- 
ing how the religion of Christ adapted itself to the requirements of 
a new age, with its discovery of a new world, side by side with the 
restoration of the knowledge of the ancient civilization of classic 
Greece and Rome. The problem before mankind, then, was how 
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to use the forces which were beginning to dissolve the foundations 
of the life to which their fathers had been accustomed. What were 
they to make of the new conceptions of this earth and of the 
universe ? How were they to use the freedom from an all-pervading 
ecclesiastical control? What difference would the printing-press and 
the open Bible make to life ? There was a shaking of all things, and 
men asked themselves, as we do in our own day, what is to perish 
and how much is to remain wherewith to build anew. 
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VOLUME Il 
(Doubtful dates marked ?) 


The Gospel of John. 

Ignatius sent to Rome. 

Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan. 

Papias Bishop of Hierapollis. 

Quadratus the earliest Apologist. 

Second destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian. 
Aristides the Apologist. 

Gnostic teachers, Valentinus and Marcion. 
Apology of Justin Martyr. 

Polycarp martyred at Smyrna. 

Rise of Montanism. 

Irenzus 7. 

Persecution at Lyons and Vienne. 

Clement of Alexandria 7. 

Victor of Rome condemns Montanism. 
Tertullian 77. 

Martyrdom of Perpetua and her companions. 
Origen fi. 

Calixtus Bishop of Rome. 

Dionysius Bishop of Alexandria. 

Cyprian Bishop of Carthage. 

Decian persecution. 

Valerian persecution. 

Paul of Samosata condemned at Antioch. 
Manes, the Founder of Manichzism, executed in Persia. 
Accession of Diocletian. 

Persecution begun under Diocletian. 
Constantine proclaimed Emperor at York. 
Edict of Galerius tolerating the Church. 
Battle of the Milvian Bridge. 
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The Edict of Milan. 

Synod of Arles, 

Outbreak of Arianism in Alexandria. 
Constantine sole Emperor. 

Council of Nicza. 

Constantine in Rome. 

Helena in Jerusalem: The discovery of the Cross 
Athanasius Bishop of Alexandria. 
Constantinople built. 

Banishment of Athanasius to T'reves. 
Death of Constantine. 

Athanasius goes to Rome. 

Council of Sardica. 

Athanasius in Alexandria. 

Arianism dominant in East and West. 
Pagan reaction under Julian. 

Basil Bishop of Czsarea Cappadocia. 
Ambrose Bishop of Milan. 
‘Theodosius Emperor. 

Council of Constantinople: Re-establishment of Nicene orthodoxy. 
Jerome at Bethlehem. 

Augustine 77. 

Chrysostom Bishop of Constantinople. 
Rome taken by Alaric. 

Augustine’s “* City of God’”’ finished. 
Council of Ephesus. 

St. Patrick in Ireland. 

Leo the Great, Pope. 

Council of Chalcedon. 

End of Western Empire. 

Theodoric in Italy. 

Conversion of Clovis and the Franks. 
Justinian Emperor. 

St. Benedict’s “* Rule.” 

Gregory the Great, Pope. 

Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Mahomet goes to Medina (the Hegira). 
Moslems enter Spain. 
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St. Boniface Apostle of Germany. 

The Iconoclastic controversy begins. 

Charles Martel defeats the Moslems. 

Pippin King of the Franks. 

Coronation of Charlemagne. _ 

St. Peter’s at Rome sacked by the Saracens. 
The controversy between Photius and Ignatius. 
Pope Nicolas the Great. 

Conversion of the Slavs (Methodius and Cyril). 
Alfred the Great, King in England. 
Foundation of the Abbey of Cluny. 

Otto I Emperor. 

Otto III Emperor. 

Hugh Capet King of France. 

Schism of Eastern and Western Churches. 
First reform of Papal elections. 

Normans conquer Sicily. 

Norman Conquest of England. 

Gregory VII (Hildebrand) Pope. 

Henry IV at Canossa. 

Normans take Rome. 

St. Bernard. 


First Crusade. Urban II at Clermont. 
"Capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders. 


Investiture Controversy settled at Worms. 

Frederick Barbarossa Emperor. 

Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeare), only Englishman Pope. 
Dominic. Dominican Order of Friars sanctioned 1216. 

Saladin Sultan of Egypt. 

Battle of Legnano: Lombards defeat Frederick I. 

Francis of Assisi. Franciscan Order of Friars sanctioned 1223. 
Third Crusade. 

Innocent III Pope. 

Latins take Constantinople (Fourth Crusade). 

Albigensian war. 

Fourth Council of the Lateran: Dogma of Transubstantiation. 
Frederick III Emperor. Inquisition established in Western Europe. 
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St. Louis IX King of France. 

Tartar Domination established in Russia. 

Latins expelled from Constantinople. 

Dante. 

Palestine entirely lost to the Christians. 

Boniface VIII Pope. Bull “ Unam Sanctam,” 1302. 
The Jubilee at Rome. 

“* Babylonian Captivity ” of the Papacy at Avignon. 
Condemnation of the Knights Templar. 

The great plague (the Black Death). 

Wyclif in England. 

The Papal Schism. 

Henry the Navigator, Prince of Portugal. 

Council of Constance. John Huss burnt 1415. 
Martin V returns to Rome. 

Hussite wars. 

Joan of Arc burnt. 

Council of Basel. 

Council of Ferrara-Florence. Attempted union with Greek Church. 
Invention of printing from movable type. 

Turks capture Constantinople. 

Ivan the Great founds Tsardom of Russia. 
Establishment of Spanish Inquisition. 

Columbus reaches the West Indies. 

Alexander VI (Borgia) Pope. 

Rebuilding of St. Peter’s at Rome begun. 

Luther at Wittenberg. 

Sack of Rome. 
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